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PREFACE. 



This book is the outgiowth of ten years ohseiration and re- 
flection. The conyiction that such a work is needed came to the 
author while on a mission to the Southern States, where he had 
frequent occasion to deplore the fearful waste of time, money, en- 
ergy, and opportunity to save souls, — ^to say nothing of the mental 
anguish, — ^which is inyolved before the raw missionary, with no 
other guide than blundering experiment, is changed into the fair- 
ly capable preacher. The conviction was intensified by his acting 
as clerk of Sabbath meetings for three years, and having to record 
the substance of the sermons there delivered. If any one would 
know how strong is the sense of duty among Latterday Saints, even 
in the face of peculiar discouragements, let him note how, in spite 
of our preaching, they stiQ continue to attend meeting on the Sab- 
bath day. 

But much as he saw the need of such a work, he naturally 
hesitated before putting his thoughts on paper; as who woidd not, 
in view of the general sentiment respecting criticism of preaching? 
The matter came to a head, however, in the following manner: 

A much respected but wordy brother had occupied 
the time of the congregation for one hour. Try as he 
would, the clerk could get nothing coherent from the ser- 
mon. Turning to the Elder sitting nearest him, — ^Hon. 
W. H. King, if that gmtleman will pardon the liberty of mention- 
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ing his name — ^he asked: "What in the name of consistency can 1 
put into the record today?" '*0h, say that our brother made some 
desultory remarks on the Gospel," was the kindly, good-humored re- 
ply. And so it was recorded. 

That day on leaving the Tabernacle the author confided to 
Elder King his intention of preparing a number of lectures on 
preaching, and was warmly encouraged to go ahead. For a time 
he was undecided how best to get his ideas before the people, but 
finally concluded to write a series of articles for the Contributor. 

But he has never felt satisfied with the results; first, because 
these articles, though they ran through eighteen numbers and were 
favorably received wherever read, left the subject only half finished; 
secondly, because the views there set forth, having been written on 
the time demand of a publisher, were often but crudely elaborated, 
and were in some instances rash and inconsiderate; thirdly, because 
the Contributor, being on its last legs, so to speak, had but few 
readers at that time, and eo it seemed like putting ideas into a 
coffin. 

*Treaching and Public Speaking** is a recast of the whole sub- 
ject. Time and matured reflection have enabled the author to 
produce a work whieh, it is believed, will be helpful to speakers 
desirous of improving their power of expression. Fourteen years 
contact with young men of Zion in the classes of the Brigham 
Young Academy has given him exceptional opportunities of know- 
ing just what is wanted. The book has been written mainly for 
these young men; for it would hardly be reasonable to expect 
much of a change in the mental habits of the older generation. In 
view of this fact the latter will, it is hoped, kindly bear in mind 
that in passages where certain abuses are unmercifully scored, the 
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intention is not to hurt the feelings of Elden guilty of such faults^ 
but merely to prevent younger brethren from falling into the same 
errors. 

The author desires it distinctly understood that the views here 
published are subject to the acceptation, rejection, or modification 
of every reader as the Holy Spirit shall enlighten his mind. 
Throughout this treatise he has constantly kept before him the fact 
that no human art or learning can take the place of the Holy Qhost 
in converting souls; nor can a knowledge of rhetoric and elocution 
offset that humility which is so necessary to the enjoyment of the 
Spirit as a daily, hourly guide. He fully realizes that an Elder 
must be as clay in the potter's hands, and believes that the prin- 
ciples here set forth will have a tendency to break the dry clods of 
inexperience and help make the clay fit for the Potter's use. In 
shortj he believes that thinking about how to preach can have no 
other effect than to make our minds pliable to the slightest whis- 
perings of that Voice which is to give us in the hour thereof what 
is meat in due season. N. L. N . 
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CHAPTER I. 

CONSIDERATION OP OBJECTIONS. 
I. 

problem: is there a keed for this book? 

A Parable. — ^A certain rioh man desired to make for himself 
a spacious garden. Straightway he sent to every land for laboreri 
whom he could trust. He enquired neither as to their skill nor 
their experience, but only if they were honest men. When he 
had thns gathered a goodly number he led them to a wide field 
and said: '^Behold, here I have planted trees and vines and flowers 
of every variety that delight the eye and furnish food for man. In 
the richest spot thereof I have planted a tree choice above all 
other trees; for whereas these do but satisfy a mortal appetite, the 
fruit of this tree ministers to the soul of man. Again it is choice 
because it is the only tree of its kind in the world, albeit there are 
in every garden many wild varieties of it. This garden I now leave 
to your care till my return: see that ye betray not this trust." 

Now the soil was virgin and the laborers industrious and will- 
ing to learn: so the garden throve exceedingly. Especially did 
the sacred tree (for so they called it) grow and thrive — almost, it 
seemed without the thought or care of the laborers; so that long 
ere the other trees began to bear, this tree put forth its fruit; and 
great was the harvest and luscious the flavor thereof: and such joy 
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did they experience who ate of it, that the fame thereof spread to 
many lands, insomuch that multitudes came to the garden to par- 
take of the goodly fruit. 

Now after many years, when the other trees began to bear 
abundantly, each laborer betook himself to a special part of the 
garden, and soon became burdened with the much fruit thereof. 
And the sacred tree became no one^s care. The weeds grew rank 
about its trunk, and many of its limbs began to show dry ends; 
for the life-giviDg stream was used elsewhere. On stated days the 
laborers assembled about the tree, and many were sorrowful when 
they looked upon it, and the people murmured among themselyes 
when they saw how it was neglected. Nevertheless the laborers 
went back again, each to his burdensome labors, and forgot all 
about it. 

* At length there arose a man with a cunningly devised speech: 
'behold,'' said he, ''is not this tree sacred? And doth not its fruit 
fit men for heaven? What then are we that we should presume to 
dig about it and prune it? Hath the divine aay need of the 
human? Are not the wild trees of this kind in other gardens thus 
cultivated by human hands? May not this become wild like unto 
them if cidtivated according to our poor finite skill?" 

Now the saying pleased some of the laborers and satisfied 
others; for they all were loaded with the cares of other parts of 
the master^s vineyard. But many of the people came no more to 
eat of the fruit, for they said it was become dry and tasteless; and 
they that came, often ate in bitterness of soul, being roundly 
upbraided the while because of them that staid away. Some of the 
laborers stoutly declared that the fault was not in the fruit; for, 
said they, the fruit is the same as it always was, or at least it is as 
the master would have it. How could it be otherwise, growing 
upon the sacred tree? These moreover, declared that the fault 
was in the taste of them that ate; and they pointed to many things 
which showed that the taste of the people was become worldly. 
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But some among them eav that the fault was both in the 
fruit and in the taste. They saw also that the first was largely 
the cause of the second; for, they said to themselves, if the fruit of 
the sacred tree had remained luscious and well-flavored as at first, 
would the people have been so readily tempted to wander in other 
parts of the garden for their food and pleasure? But these dis- 
creetly held their peace, lest they shoxQd be accounted malcontents, 
and so it is even unto this day. 

What now would the master say should he suddenly return? 
Would he not say: "This is the most precious tree in the gar- 
den and behold how ye have neglected it! The trees on all sides 
of it ye have labored with, even the trees whose fruit is worldly 
— so that their tops do Overshadow this choice tree, and almost 
shut out the sunlight of heaven from it. Oo to, now, cut down 
fhose trees and spare not. Then dig about and water and prune 
this sacred tree, till it stretch forth its glad arms toward heaven, 
and again bear fruit that is luscious, so that multitudes shall fiock 
hither as to a feast.'' 



II. 

MISCONCEPTIOK OF THE WOBDS **TAKB NO THOUGHT.*' 

Introductory. — In opening this discussion, dear reader, I do 
not feel sufficient self-confidence to proceed without first halting 
to make your personal acquaintance, to feel the warmth of your 
sympathy, and to hear you wish Ood's blessing on this humble en- 
deaTor. How wotQd the young Elder — ^your own son or brother — 
feel; with what heart and courage would he enter upon the duties 
of a foreign mission, so new and strange to him, if sent from home 
with no loving farewell; if, instead of the encouraging words ring- 
ing in his ears, and the group of warm, sympathetic faces locked in 
the album of his heart — ^he must look back for two or three years 
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upon a leave-taking of the cooIeBt business formality? And yet a 
foreign mission is now so common that it need excite neither nov- 
elty nor dread; but here I stand before a mental mission unopened 
hitherto, so far as I am aware, among the Latterday Saints; how 
much greater my need of your sympathy and prayer! 

Preaching is what we all do and have done almost from the 
beginniilg. Both sexes, and all ages, participate in public speak- 
ing in some one or more of the numerous meetings of the Church 
organization. Elders, venerable with age and good works, whose 
lives are half within the veil; babes in the Primary Associations, 
whom the angels still hold by the hand — alike stand up and give 
vent to the Spirit. 

*T^o then are you, that presiune to discuss this subject?" 
Who am I, indeed, if God does not bless my thoughts! But, surely, 
what concerns Latterday Saints so generally, it must be profitable 
to reflect upon. If preaching, or public speaking, be so prominent 
a part of our mental and spiritual food, can this food be improved 
— ^in seasonableness, in flavor, and in nutritiveness — ^by thinking 
about how to prepare it and how to serve it? I shall proceed in this 
work, guided at every step by the conviction that it can be; that 
preaching, like praying, like teaching, like farming, in short, like 
any activity of mind or heart or muscle, is clearly capable of im- 
provement — even as these occupations are capable of improvement 
— by studying carefully the ^why' and the 'how.^ 

Sterecytyped Objections.— But many Elders do not agree with 
me in this. The good will of these I desire also to carry with me 
from the start in this discussion. It is only just therefore that I stop 
briefly to consider their objections. 

Whenever it is urged that due attention be given to the man- 
ner of preaching, these at once cry: "Prepared sermons! sectarian- 
ism! that's what we left the world to get away from. No, Take no 
thought about what ye shall say* — ^that is the only kind of preach- 
ing God is pleased with.'* 
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One gray-haired father in Israel whom I approached for ideaa, 
intimating the purpose I had in view, answered quickly and with 
warmth: ^^There is nothing to discuss: the word of God says that 
he who would preach, must do so by the Holy Ghost, and if he have 
not the Holy Ghost, he should not preach. Now that is the be- 
ginning and the end of the whole matter; for if a man have the 
Spirit to dictate him, all the rules and discussions in the world 
won't help him, and if he doesn't he will not need them for he is 
not permitted to preach/' 

Now these answers are certainly discouraging enough, es- 
pecially to the young and inexperienced Elder who may be feebly 
thinking about self-improvement in this important matter. The 
objection carries enough truth and authority so that, to minds un- 
accustomed to keen discrimination, it appears to be a leveling argu- 
ment. But it is, in fact, only a great Shibboleth, that gets away 
with the reasoning by killing the reasoner, so to speak. 

It is related of a certain dogmatic Elder, who generally carried 
his weapons loaded to the muzzle with single, conclusive shots, that 
he once held up a well-dressed citizen on the public highway and 
demanded, eying him sternly: 

*T)o you believe Joseph Smith to be a prophet of the Lord?" 

'*No, sir, I do not," replied the man indignantly. 

**Well, I wouldn't give much for your skin, then. Good-day, 
sir." 

In like manner all the work of the Elders might be con- 
cluded with a single passage of Scripture: '^e that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned." But would this conclusion conclude? And if men were 
brought into the Church by such preaching, would it be faith or 
fear that moved them? Now of such a kind is the objection 
urged by that aged father in Israel against studying preaching as 
an art. But let us examine his objection more closely. 

Observe first how admirably this argument is adapted to 
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jtistify our indolence and flatter onr holiness. The gray-haired 
Elder in our Sabbath meeting, the young man before the Improve- 
ment association, the Seventy before his quorum theological class 
— all stand up and claim a merit for not being prepared. Their 
minds, they start in by saying, are utterly vacant. Now, if they 
would sit down after making this confession, they might count on 
the pity and perhaps the sympathy of the audience. But alas! it 
is not so: they go on exhibiting the vacancy. 

Sleep, Phantasy, or Mental Torture,— When we strike a 
barrel and it gives us a hollow sound, the first stroke is a pleasure 
because it gives some information to us, viz: that the barrel is 
empty. The second stroke does not even arouse curiosity; and 
the third, if we are compelled to bend our attention upon it, be- 
comes painful. Try to sense the cumulative pain then of having 
to listen attentively and expectantly to one hour of such aimless 
drumming! 

Of course, if we pay only the dreamy attention that we give to 
a waterfall, allowing the mind to busy itself elsewhere, we can sit 
it through without getting nervous. The agony begins when one 
bends his mind for ideas, and gets only soxmds. In the case of liie 
empty barrel, one never thinks of bending the mind. But it is not 
80 with the empty preacher. In his case we feel called upon to 
listen; and the pain we feel is evidently caused by the conflict of 
our sense of duty and our knowledge: the duty we feel of paying 
strict attention to one who speaks in the name of the Lord, and our 
conviction by the first stroke of his tongue that his head is empiy. 
When such a speaker annoimces that he has nothing on his mind 
to say, we contemplate the fact in connection with the man and the 
occasion. But when he proceeds to take a whole hour of our time 
in saying it, one of three things happens: we sleep — ^blessed escape! 
— ^we wander, or we are mentally tortured. 

Would that for three consecutive Sundays there were but one 
channel — ^the last — for the mind of every Latterday Saint. Would 
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that deep were impossible^ and mind-wandering furnished no es- 
cape valve; that every Latterday Saint were compelled to bend his 
attention for ideas— connected, logical ideas — and feel the excru- 
ciation of getting empty sound, or, in lieu thereof, mere scraps and 
platitudes! How eagerly we should then turn to the Scriptures to 
see if God has really promised to put thoughts and ideas into vacant 
heads; to discover if infinite wisdom may really be expected to rest 
upon the man who virtually says: **Here I am, Lord; I have a 
mouth and a good pair of lungs, which I will lend you for a brief 
season; fill me with wisdom that I may edifiy the people/^ 

Self-5tultification. — But the truth is, we can and 
do too easily become listless and heedless; and having yawned the 
hour away without any attempt at bending our attention, we are 
doubtful whether the fault is with the preacher or with ourselves, 
that we go home empty and leaden-hearted. The stream of sound, 
we say to ourselves, went fluently on: what grand ideas may not 
have escaped us! *Tine sermon we had today,'* says some one who 
feels conscience-smitten for having fallen asleep. "Beautiful!" we 
reply for a similar reason. 

Each thus convinces the other that the fault lies, not wi^.h 
the speaker, but with himself; and while I do not take the grciund 
that there is not some truth in this view, since, as is well known, the 
attention or want of attention of an audience never fails in aiding 
or retarding the speaker, the point I insist upon is, that aimless 
preachers inflict their talks upon us again and again, simply be- 
cause there are three ways of sitting through them — sleeping, 
mind-wandering, and mind torture — ^instead of one way — ^the last. 
For if there was only this last way, we should protest to a man 
against allowing the abuse to continue. 
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III. 
DOING PRESUPPOSES HAVING LEARNED HOW. 

A Personal Digression.— Bight here, kind reader, I ask your 
indulgence while we understand each other on another point. As 
I re-read the last chapter I observe that my habit of putting things 
strongly, a habit I can scarce control at times, is manifesting itself 
in no uncertain way. Do not be offended thereby. My only apol- 
ogy for touching this subject at all, is the laudable hope of improve- 
ing — ^reforming. Surely there is need of it. If, therefore, you bid 
me go on, you will give me some latitude in the choice and use of 
my weapons. He who woidd build better must often tear down and 
cart away in order to get place for a foundation. The reformer 
rarely escapes becoming an iconoclast, though the iconoclast does 
not always become a reformer. 

Relative Merits of Ridicule and Praise.— Now my experience 
as a teacher convinces me that when a truth has reached a point in 
expression where we may say it is plain, there is still something 
needed — some force or energy — ^to carry it home. Truth, it seems 
to me, is effective only when in motion; at rest, or feebly moving, it 
needs apologizing for. To use just enough powder to bring out the 
charge is idle firing; it serves only 'to befog the air. 

If my illustrations are harsh or extreme, the seeming so to you 
indicates that they were intended for sensibilities less keen than 
your own. If I resort occasionally to satire when you think I 
should excite emulation by praise, it is because I believe human 
nature to be so constructed that every man accepts greedily the 
praise for himself — and recommends the emulation to his neigh- 
bor. 

Then, too, praise, while it is the natural stimulus of healthy 
growth, is a poor reformer. For instance, let a certain complexion 
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be praised by every tongue, and while one girl will go to the gym- 
nasiiun ten will go to the drug store. Praises, like. balms and heal- 
ing ointments, serve frequently only to "film the ulcerous place." 
But ridicule probes. Satire cauterizes — ^bums away the proud flesh; 
and I hope I shall apply my literary caustics to nothing else than 
proud flesh. Let us not, then, despise these merciless instruments. - 
^[e who refuses heroic treatment must often live and die a cripple.V 

If the reader, now, will pardon this personal digression, and 
let it be my standing apology throughout this discussion, I will 
proceed from where I left off. 

A Jonah's Qourd Under which to Shirk. — We were con- 
sidering the objection of certain Elders against the study of preach- 
ing for preaching's sake. Such Elders read the passage, 'Take no 
thought about what ye shall say' and count it the end of argument, 
because, forsooth, it chimes with their inclinations. It was made 
clear, however, that this summary manner of firing at your op- 
ponent a single quotation of Scripture assumed to be conclusive, 
and then refusing to listen further, is a disposition of the question 
that does not dispose of it. As well cut out your adversary's tongue, 
and then boast that you have silenced him effectually. Elders, by 
the way, who have been refused a nighf s lodgings on the authority 
of a certain text in John about heretics, will appreciate the force of 
this truth. 

This argument against the study of how to preach is gener- 
ally carried to the absurd length of doing nothing and expecting 
the Lord to do it all. How such an interpretation can be placed 
upon the words, *take no thought,' is inexplicable on any other 
ground than that it furnishes a convenient Jonah's gourd under 
which to shirk. If for no other purpose than to take away this 
shield of idlenessj^his self-flattery of saintliness,^t is to be hoped 
that the worm is at work to tumble the argument on the heads of 
those that confide in it. 

Common-Sense Aspect— The scriptural aspect of the objec- 
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tion I shall consider in the next chapter. Here let ns consider the 
question. Is it common sense to hold it sacrilege to prepare for 
preaching? Take any other activity that engages the human mind^ 
and what is the measure of success? Not energy, nor much energy, 
but much wisely-directed energy. What is it that enables us wisely 
to direct any energy? Hercules' mighty labors illustrate the prow- 
ess of brute force; but a babe can do mightier today by merely 
touching a button. Wisely-directed means scientifically directed, 
and this again means directed according to law. But directed ac- 
cording to law presupposes a knowledge of law, and hence we say 
knowledge is power. 

What do you think of the man that builds a rnill exactly as 
his father and grandfather did? He thereby gets only five per 
cent of the power of the stream, while the latest turbine would 
give him ninety-five. He obstinately refuses to open his eyes to 
"new-fangled notions.'* What is he? You are ready to call him 
bad names. 

Let us not be too hasty. We might strike too near home. He 
is simply a gentleman who chooses to follow his "innate good sense 
and God-given intelligence,'' rather than adopt the results of the 
thoughts and labors of mankind. If he cotdd thus "go it blind" for 
a thousand years, the rude shocks of experience might bring him 
eventually to the turbine. Thus also, in all other vocations: we 
may shut our eyes and with all the glorious independence (?) of 
following the bent of our natural intelligence, we shall not fail to 
be harnessed, like blind Sampson, to the prison mills of a bygone 
age; or we may open them, and become the heirs of six thousand 
years' thought and experience. 

Not understood, the forces of nature make slaves of men. 
Understood, the reverse is true. It is not a question of greater en- 
ergy in modem times, but of greater wisely-directed energy, that 
makes one man's effort count against the efforts of a thousand in 
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ancient times. The difference is traceable to a careful study of the 
Srhy* and the Tiow/ 

These thoughts are so elementary and familiar to all that they 
can scarcely be put tersely enough to relieve their triteness. The 
marvel is that there should be men unwilling to concede them to 
be applicable to preaching. What is preaching but one of many 
methods of teaching— one of many avenues to reach and influence 
the hxuDoan mind? Now the human mind and the means of in- 
fluencing it, have been studied by the wisest men of every age 
since the days of Aristotle. No fleld of investigation shows greater 
activity today than does this one; all which indicates that much 
still is unknown. But shall we on this account refuse to avail our- 
selves of the many truths that are known? Shall the farmer re- 
fuse to give up his crude methods because all is not yet known in 
the science of agriculture? 

Preachins: not the only Divine Occupation. — ^'But it is 
different with preaching/^ urges the objector. *Treaching is from 
God.'' 

So is farming, yea^ digging canals, hauling wood, and building 
bridges. Who shall rise up and say of the very least agency which 
contributes to make man like his Father, that it is not of Ood? 
This distinction between things human and things divine is a sec- 
tarian notion, unworthy the enlightenment of a Latterday Saint. 
All truths are divine. We live upon a divine earth, breathe a di- 
vine atmosphere, refresh ourselves at divine fountains, admire the 
beauties of a divine landscape, draw our very life's blood from di- 
vine elements. What different men and women we shall become 
when we learn to reverence all God's gifts as we do the single gift 
of his Word! Brigham Yoxmg never preached a more eloquent 
sermon than when he said to Brother Maeser: ^T)o not attempt 
to teach even the multiplication table without the Spirit of Gk)d." 

Ood Helps Those wlio Help Themselves.— <'But," it is 
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urged, ''inspiration levels all. The humblest mind inspired, be- 
comes the mightiest power for good/' 

True; but inspiration is modified in effect by the medium 
through which it works, nevertheless. For instance, without hu- 
mility the most cultured mind is a non-conductor, if I may use so 
material an expression. Of two equally humble and Grod-f earing men 
that set out to till the soil, he is blest with the better harvest that 
has the greater skill. It is no whit different with preaching, else 
why should one preacher be more effective than another? 

He has a greater talent, you urge. That merely shifts the 
question, but enables me to exhibit another phase. The notion 
prevails that a talent is something arbitrarily bestowed — given as 
God lists, not as man deserves. Nothing could be more inconsist- 
ent with all we know of God's dealings with man. Watch how 
Ood gives a talent in this life, if you would know how he gave it 
before this life. If a man be bom with the talent for preaching 
developed, it argues a careful cultivation of it during pre-existence. 
If not well-developed it argues indifferent cultivation. Now, if 
preaching be a talent, may it lie buried in the ground, save only 
as it is dug up weekly, or occasionally, simply because it is the 
preaching talent? 

Leamins: by Imitation. — There is another ar- 
gument — that drawn from necessity. Strictly speaking, 
the doing a thing pre-supposes the having learned how. 
He that plays by ear cannot claim that he has not studied. At- 
tention he must have paid to his art but not wisely-directed atten- 
tion, since he refuses to avail himself of laws which are the her- 
itage .of the race. In like manner all, or nearly all studies may be 
imdertaken either logically or empirically. Those who pursue a 
study logically stand in a comparatively short time upon the should- 
ers of their predecessors; or to vary the figure, reach the frontier of 
investigation, and may themselves become discoverers and invent- 
ors. Those who follow the other method seldom pass the dead. 
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level of mediocrity. The Elder that preaches, be that preaching 
good^ bad, or indifferent, must have given attention to it, even if 
it be only the attention of imitation. But imitation is only an echo, 
which rarely gacceeds in reproducing the force and clearness of the 
thing imitated. Besides, when applied to preaching, imitation be- 
comes a peculiarly unfortxmate process: what is a merit in the or- 
iginal often changes to a defect in the copyist. 

But why pursue this argument further? The objection against 
a careful study of preaching as an art can come, it seema to me, 
only from thoughtlessness, or at least from immature reflection. 
Pages ago I felt, as no doubt has also the reader, that I was beat- 
ing the air, there being no opposition. If, then, the general prin- 
ciple is conceded, which I now assume, that preaching, like any 
other activity, can be improved, both as to matter and manner, by a 
careful study of its underlying laws, the question next arises, Do 
we as Latterday Saint Elders sufficiently prepare ourselves for the 
ministry? 

IV. 

NON-PBBPABATION TB8TBD BY 8CBIPTUBB. 

The Non-Prosrressive Elder and His Sermon. — ^The Elders 



that preach before the Latterday Saints may be divided into four 
classes: (1) those that read much and think much; (2) those that 
read little, yet think much; (3) those that read much, yet think 
little; (4) those that read little and think less. The last class, in 
this year of grace, is a big one. 

I should be tempted here to devote a paragraph of kindly ad- 
vice to this class, were I not hopeless of its ever reaching them. 
Solomon wrote many striking proverbs about wisdom, and them 
that refuse to seek it. But it is very unlikely that they were ever 
read by the people whose attention he tried to catch. At any rate 
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the wise man felt like 'Graying them in a mortar/' but confessed 
it very doubtful whether even this would improve them. Let me 
not seem satirical. These are generally good men — goody-good. 
The only mistake they make in preaching is in setting their tongues 
wagging and then going off and leaving them. 

Seriously, I profess no charity for the Latterday Saint who 
has ceased to grow, especially if he be an Elder. Progressiveness 
— ^this grand device is not alone emblazoned on our banner; it is 
the very genius that carries the banner. It is not a time to bury 
our talents. Thought today must breed fast, talents must dupli- 
cate themselves daily, hourly. For us that have the whole world 
to move, it is a crime to stand still, or merely beat time. 

Mormon theology embraces such a variety of truths that noth- 
ing which affects the temporal or the spiritual welfare of man, can 
come amiss on Sundays if selected by the Spirit of inspiration. In- 
d'-ed, anything that arouses attention and stimulates thought — be 
it Gospel principle or advice about husbanding crops — ^will be not 
only listened to but relished by Latterday Saints, such is our bound- 
less respect for all Qod's truths. 

But it requires thought to arouse thought. What then can 
be expected from men that never think themselves? What can the 
Spirit find there to edify the people? Often there is but a very 
scant store to draw from, even of the ideas of others. Such minds 
resemble second-hand junk-shops. The sermons drawn therefrom 
are a wearisome patchwork, made up of thoughts and ideas discon- 
nected; aged but not venerable; worn out by having been said a 
thousand times before; dressed in a garb of insufferable phrases, 
old and hackneyed; platitudes with the green mould clinging to 
them. 

And yet such sermons are generally prefaced by a commisera- 
tion of sectarian preaching and by thanks to heaven that Elders in 
this Church are required to take no thought about what they shall 
say. Is it not the case of the Pharisee and publican over again? 
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l8 it not like saying in effect: "0 Lord, I thank thee that I who 
take no thought am a fit yeesel for thy -inspiration, and that 1 am 
not like yonder publican (or sectarian) who doth meanly grab 
among books and men for thoughts and ideas''? 

What the Scripture Says. — What justification have such 
Elders from Scripture? Let us examine what the Lord has said on 
the subject. In a revelation given to Joseph the Prophet, Septem- 
ber 22nd and 23rd, 1832, occurs the following passage: 

"Neither take ye thought beforehand what ye shall say, T)ut 
treasure up in your minds continually the words of life,' and it shall 
be given in the very hoar that portion that shall be needed unto 
every man/' Doctrine and Covenants, Sec. 84: verse 85. 

I have taken the liberty to put part of this passage in single 
quotations. The first and the last part have been repeated so often, 
that I thought it well by way of a change, to direct special atten- 
tion to the middle part— rthe kernel, without which the passage be- 
comes an empty shell. Looking at this middle part, one feels a 
certain relief in the thought that he need not credit — or charge — 
the Spirit of inspiration with all that he listens to under the name 
of preaching. In this, as in all other matters, the Lord does not 
depart from the natural. He has never promised to quench the 
thirsty from a dried-up well, nor feed the hungry from an empty 
store-house. He has, indeed, promised that there shall be given in 
the very hour that portion which is mete for every man; but only 
on the condition that he who is called to mete out what ia thus 
needed shall have stored his mind continually with the word of 
Ood. 

This thought is re-enforced by considering the office of the 
Spirit of inspiration: '^ut the comforter, which is the Holy 
Ohost whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things (i. e. stored-up truths) to your re- 
membrance, whatsoever I have said imto you.'' — John xiv: 26. 
But what if there be nothing stored up to bring to remembrance? 



X 
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**He shall teach you all things/' Again: '*He will guide you 
into all truth."— John xvi: 13. But what if the Elder is too indo- 
lent or careless to be taught or guided? What if he has ceased to 
be an ardent student under this divine Teacher? What if, like a 
tree that has been neither pruned nor watered^ he has practically 
died in all his branches save memory, and even this returns year 
by year a scrubbier fruit? Do we not too often have to listen to 
reiterated sermons which are but the remnants — ^the scraps and 
dried bones— of former feasts ?^^c3U^/t ' 

Direct Command to Prepare for Phachlng. — In the fol- 
lowing passage, which I quote from the eightieth section of the Doc- 
trine and Covenants, the obligation of preparing for the ministry is 
not left to inference. As will be seen from verse eighty, the com- 
mand is addressed to Elders called on missions. I commend it to 
my brethren who have put an easy interpretation on the words, 
"Take no thought:'' 

77. And I give unto you a commandment, that ye shall teach 
one another the doctrine of the kingdom; 

78. Teach ye diligently and my grace shall attend you, that 
you may be instructed more perfectly in theory, in principle, in 
doctrine, in the law of the Gospel, in all things that pertain unto 
the kingdom of God, that are expedient for you to understand: 

79. Of things both in heaven and in earth, and under the 
earth; things which have been, things which are, things which must 
shortly come to pass; things which are at home, things which are 
abroad; the wars and the perplexities of the nations, and the judg- 
ments which are on the land, and a knowledge tilso of countries and 
of kingdoms. 

80. That ye may be prepared in all things when I shall send 
you again to magnify the calling whereunto I have called you, and 
the mission with which I have commissioned you. 

Perhaps it will be profitable to oflfer a few comments on the 
passage. The first two verses enjoin the diligent study of the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel as ordinarily comprised in the plan of salva- 
tion. Verse seventy-nine goes further, and commands the acquire- 
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ment of knowledge concerning all things that interest mankind, 
whether in heayen, on earth, or under the earth, whether past, 
present, or future; all to the end that the preacher may be prepared 
for the mission and calling whereunto Qod has commissioned him. 
This may be regarded as the Lord's own commentary on the words, 
"Take no thought,'* and should settle the question forever. As will 
be pointed out in subsequent chapters, the wide range of inf ormsr 
tion here required of the Elder is necessary in order that the Spirit 
may have material from which to draw in making plain and en- 
forcing the truths of the Gospel. 

Preachers by Miracle, — This brings into consideration the 
last refuge of those who still believe that it is God's part of preach- 
ing to bring to our Sabbath meetings the bread of life already 
baked, sliced, and buttered; man's only to distribute it. By way of 
bolstering their position, these Elders frequently relate how the 
Lord called them: from the loom, from the work bench, from the 
mine, or from the plow; placed them before eager audiences to 
preach the Gospel restored to earth. How they were utterly un- 
prepared by previous training — in many cases not knowing how to 
read; how the Spirit descended upon them, and they became elo- 
quent; thoughts unknown before grew into discourses; the Bible 
became a Urim and Thummin, from which they quoted at will to 
support the new doctrines; finally how the occasion passed, the in- 
spiration ceased, and they became their unlettered selves again, yet 
overwhelmed with astonishment. 

Now, this circumstance, often marveled at, is not marvelous 
save in the same sense that every sunrise is marvelous. God has 
always worked so. The real marvel would be if he made this dis- 
pensation an exception. But this is by the side. My point is the 
shallowness of the conclusion, first so, always so, which some Eld- 
ers draw from this object-lesson. It seems to me that only childish 
reasoning could lead to the conviction that because the Lord at 
first gave everything but voice, that thereafter the Elder is required 

8 
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to furnish only voice. What man will argue, because his father 
once carried him in his arms, and his mother fed him with a 
spoon, that they should always feed and carry him? And yet oc- 
casionally we find a man who insists that the Lord must do this 
very thing for him, intellectually speaking, as if he were still an 
infant in the Gospel. 

Reasons for this Miraculous Aid.— It must be remembered 
that the men of whom such miracles in preaching are recorded, 
could hardly have been held responsible for not being familiar 
with the Gospel — ^f or not having "treasured up in their minds con- 
tinually the words of life/' The truth had not been on the earth 
to treasure up. When the message first came, it found few men 
whose natural powers had been cultivated ready to receive it; for 
where men were thus prepared, their education had generally so 
biased their judgments as to make them unable or unwilling to 
understand the truth. The Spirit had, therefore, to educate 
preachers; and it began in many instances, where minds were hum- 
ble and pliable enough, by giving whole sermons, apparently with- 
out the aid of other natural powers than the speaker's voice alone. 

But it hastened to educate these natural powers. Look over 
the names of great men in the history of the Church, and name 
one if you can, that did not end his career by being in the truest 
sense an educated man. And where men had a good foundation 
to begin with, as in the case of the Pratts, John Taylor, Wilford 
Woodruff, Oliver Cowdery, Sidney Eigdon, Orson Spencer and 
others that might be named, they were, by so much, the more use- 
ful in the ministry, right from the start. 

Humility not Isnnorance, the Essential. — What I contend 
for is that it is not ignorance that fits men to become powerful 
instruments in the hands of the Lord; it is humility and freedom 
from bias; or at least a strength of native honesty which will cause 
them to give up their bias in the presence of truth. Does any one 
doubt that had Peter and his fellow Apostles been possessed of 
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FaxQ^s learnings and yet had none the lees of their own htiinility 
and willingness to be guided, they woxQd not have been more ef- 
fectiTe in preaching the Gospel? 

Suppose that an Elder, who has been thus miraculously aided 
in preaching, should cease to exert himself and lean like a dead 
wdght wholly on the Lord. How often, think you, wotild he there- 
after be assisted? Most of this class haye apostatized, but we still 
have a few in the Church. They are pretty dry sticks. When 
they arise to speak today, they can do little else than brag of what 
the Spirit once did through them. 

I use the word brag, for while I believe that miraculous ex- 
periences generally are faith-promoting, the influence drawn from 
this particular kind of experience is so pernicious in its bearing 
that I feel justified in using this word. Who can calculate to what 
extent the poor preparation of our missionaries is due to their in- 
ference that Qod will in like manner put sermons ready-made into 
their mouths? 



KON-PBBPABATION TESTED IK 0U& MISSIONARY FIELDS. 

The Raw fli^sionary. — Consider in this connection the 
effect of another circumstance: Here is the scion of a prominent 
family, a young man who has literally run wild; who knows all 
about lassoing and riding a broncho, about stock raising and mav- 
erick-hunting, yet is utterly ignorant of the Gospel; hopelessly so, 
unless — strange alternative — ^unless called on a mission. And so 
he is called. Two or three years pass swiftly. Ere his friends have 
ceased to miss him, he returns and is invited to address his brethren 
and sisters. 

Can it be possible! Is this the same young man that broke 
down in a half minute farewell talk? What fluency in speech, what 
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aptness in quoting scripture! What force of character, what 
warmth of spirit I '^s it not marvelous what the Lord can do in bo 
short a time! Verily, as the scriptures say: 'Take no thought of 
what ye shall say* — ^this is the only school for the true preacher/' 
Such is the impression — at least among the unthinking, and 
that means a great number of similar young men, who go on in 
serene thoughtlessness, blindly trusting that when they shall be 
called, some miracle will transform them also from cowboys to 
preachers of righteousness. 

The Transforming: Process. — They are right. A miracle 
will be worked; but the Lord will take care that they are the work- 
ers of it. You, young man, who have just returned — let me put 
you upon the stand. Did you find a mind utterly untrammeled 
with ideas a good preparation for preaching? Did you excite as- 
tonishment, or did you excite pity in your first congregation? in 
your tenth? in your fiftieth? How did the miracle that trans- 
formed you begin? Are you anxious to pass through the begin- 
ning again? Nay, be not impatient; dwell upon it for the benefit 
of these lazy young hopefuls. 

Ah, how the Lord made you suffer, as only a condemned soul 
can suffer, for your past indifference and indolence! How you were 
laughed at and hooted! Ignoramus that you were! You that knew 
scarcely the first syllable of the Gospel — ^you to set up for teacher 
of mankind! 

Such were the taunts that directly or indirectly reached your 
ears. Try as you might, the Lord would not suffer you to feel the 
consolation of a martyr; in the keenest manner possible, he burned 
it into your soul: "This is your true self.'' 

On the way to your field of labor you already felt qualms of 
incompetence. But these you set aside by the fond trust: '1 am 
God's servant; he will not suffer me to be defeated.'' But in this, 
how cruelly you were undeceived! He not only suffered you to be 
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ignommiotisly defeated time after time^ but did not interfere when 
you were utterly routed. 

How fearfuDy discouraged you were after such encounters! 
You dreaded your meetings^ for you had nothing to say. Your 
mind seemed utterly empty — and was quite so, no doubt. How 
could you ever become a preacher? The torture you were passing 
through prevented you from remembering anything you read. 
Tou prayed, but the heayens were brass above you. Your soul was 
dark and dull as chaos, and your heart was burdened with the lead- 
en weight of despair. Amidst it all one wild impulse possessed 
you — ^to give up and go home. In this only did the Spirit come 
to your assistance. You resolved to stay, no matter what might 
happen. *Tf it be God's will for me to remain, useless though I 
am, ril do it even though it kills me.*' 

The Light Breaks.— This was a splendid resolution. It 
brought you nearer to your Gk)d than all the efforts of your pre- 
vious life together. Somehow it made a great difference in your 
way of looking at things. What cared you now for the mocks and 
jeers of your enemies? You felt you could gladly suffer these 
things, and love them all the more. Even the ties of friends, rela- 
tives, and loved ones, which hitherto had seemed your only sup- 
port, paled into insignificance by the side of this new friendship 
which was springing up in your bosom. 

You now formed the habit of stealing into the woods alone 
that you might converse, as it were, face to face with this New 
Friend. You told him of your unworthiness to fill this mission; 
confided to him how the despair of your wasted life was almost 
killing you; clung to him as your only hope, and promised him 
with a fervor and earnestness which stirred the inmost recessee of 
your soul, that now you would begin to study and work as y-^n 
had never studied and worked before. 

On these occasions you shed tears— blessed tears; tears that 
came from the deep; tears that unburdened a black cloud. You 
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^ere reminded of childhood days when you were wont to weep 
your Borrows away in the arms of a loving mother. But what waa 
that love compared with the infinite pity and mercy and love of 
this new found Fatherl Under ♦he caresses of your parenti you 
had a sense of perfect rest and security. But then you were a 
child and within the protecting walls of your childhood home. 
Now you felt a thousand-fold that same sense of rest and security, 
and your home was the protecting roof of the universe I From 
these meetings with your Heavenly Father you came away with a 
light step and with eyes beaming like a May morning after a 
shower. 

Work the Law of the Univerde.— Such is a brief history 
of how you were humbled — crushed to the earth. Such also is the 
meaning in our day of sack-cloth and ashes^ — of a broken heart and 
a contrite spirit. You scarcely expected that the miracle of your 
transformation would have a beginning of this kind. You rarely 
refer to this episode in your career. It would be profitable for the 
young men^ the future preachers of Zion^ if you wotdd do so often 
— ^picturing it in its native colors, as I have tried to do But you 
shrink from even recalling it. It is so much more pleasant to teU 
of the success after, than of the failures before this time. And 
then there is your egotistic self, persuading you even now that 
perhaps after all you were really a martyr and did not deserve the 
probation in purgatory which your first few months in the mis- 
sion field gave you. 

But the fact remains. In your heart of hearts, you expected 
great things of the Lord; you expected that, when he looked upon 
your helplessness^ rather than see you put to open shame, he would 
somehow fill your mind with eloquent sermons ready made, as he 
did some of your brethren in the early history of the Church. 

You forgot to take into account that they were all called on 
a moment^B warning and could not be held accountable for ignor- 
ance of the Oospel; while you had spent your whole life in Zion 
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and had shunned the very schools, associations and meetings de- 
signed to prepare you for this work. You forgot that the Lord 
never gives; he rewards. You forgot the law of equivalents, aa 
true in religion as in farming or trading; you cannot get some- 
thing for nothing; and that other law, as true in preaching as in 
teaching: you cannot give what you have not got. These are pro- 
found yet very elementary truths. But you had to be brought low 
before you could be made to feel the force of them— before you 
could realize that the great law of the universe is WOBK. 

Learns the Lesson at Last— But once you did realize it, 
how eagerly you began to repair the waste of your past lifel The 
Bible became your dearest friend. Day and night you read and 
thought and prayed. And the light began to dawn. The sun rose 
brighter, and the world looked lovelier, and mankind became dear — 
inexpressibly dear, to you. As each truth flashed upon your mind, 
you longed for the tongue of an angel to proclaim it to the whole 
world. When that world turned but a dull ear, you were saddened 
but not discouraged. "Thank heaven,^' you exclaimed, "I shall 
profit by it, if you do reject it.^' 

Your growth was now so rapid, truths now multiplied so fast, 
as to seem like revelation. Worlds past, present, and future, open- 
ed to your mind like a vision, and you saw exactly your place in 
the economy of the universe. And no wonder; for you were now 
a student with the surest of all guides, the Spirit of truth, for your 
teacher. 

Thus was the miracle accomplished; thus was the cowboy 
transformed to a preacher of righteousness. 
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VI. 

NON-PBEPABATIOK TESTED BY BESULT8 AT HOME. 

The Qoodlsh Preacher. — Now, kind reader, look carefully 
at the case recorded in the last chapter. Can you find anything in 
it to justify the hope that Qod will reward indolence? What a 
question you say. Well^ suppose it to be a fond^ trusting — yea, 
prayerful indolence? If a man neglect by observation, by reading, 
and by thinking, to get ideas, may he reasonably expect, when 
called upon to preach, that the Lord will come to his rescue, and 
put oil into his lamp? 

That, you say, is an easy question. Well, I want to make this 
thought hit the mark squarely. Suppose he be a good man (good- 
ish is a better term), one who prays earnestly the prayer of habit, 
who pays his tithes, etc., but nevertheless one who, in spite of all 
these good qualities, is mentally lazy. What will be the quality of 
his sermon? Whom shall we praise or blame for it? 

I answer this question only for myself. I cannot think of a 
more profitless hour than that spent in listening to an aimless 
speaker; whose "remarks^' are spread out from Dan to Beersheba, 
and actually touch nothing but the peaks of thought; whose worn- 
out generalities one sees with dread afar off, as one by one they 
come, each caused by the speaker's stmnbling upon some familiar 
word, which like a stone in the road, bobs up in the distance and 
throws the discourse into a rut. 

The weaiy length of these ruts must be painfully familiar to 
Latterday Saints. Occasionally one is beguiled into an idle curi- 
OBity as to whether there will be a variation this time. But gener- 
ally one is doomed to be disappointed; for the man that can inflict 
platitude after platitude upon a congregation, is not the man of 
sufiicient mind-activity to draw new applications from old truths. 
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What is my duty, then? May I stay away from meeting? No; I 
will go, even though I know such a rambling talk is coming. The 
real blessing of a Sabbath meeting — ^the strengthening of one's 
determination and the renewal of cme's covenants, which come 
from thoughtfully and prayerfully partaking of the sacrament — 
no preacher can take away. This blessing received, I can sit back 
to an hour's punishment, if need be, and count it among the bless- 
ings of adversity. 

A Side Talk. — And now one word to those of my brethren 
who will rise up and say this criticism comes from a disaffected 
mind and a fault-finding spirit. I am fully aware of the danger I 
run of being misjudged by thus speaking right out. I know, too, 
how a man's usefulness is crippled once it is believed he is ^'on the 
road to apostacy.^' Indeed, it is from fear of this misjudgment that 
ten men think what they will not say,, where one man says what he 
thinks. Let those who doubt this, visit and talk confidentially 
with the multitude of Latterday Saints who now seldom go to 
meeting. For myself, let me say, it has given me no pleasure to 
handle without gloves what I regard as a serious abuse. But the 
chapters I still have in view on preaching necessitate the establish- 
ing of clear-cut views on the points I have discussed. I might 
have used language so polished in phrase and distant in meaning 
as to arouse no objection; but this would have left the matter un- 
touched, and burdened the pages of this book with empty words. 
For the present, then, let my candor and bluntness coimt for evi- 
dence of honesty and sincerity. 

Effect of Aimlessy Rambling Sermon. — But after all 
what matters any one's opinion? The question still remains. An 
aimless, rambling sermon is or is not profitless; it is or is not in- 
spired by God. Perhaps it will help us to decide by watching its 
effect upon any congregation. Among the portion that sleep, 
some of whom are on the stand, may be counted here and there 
leading members of the ward. Of the portion awake, the majority 
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show the leaden eye and lackadaisical expression^ which^ were it in 
the school-room^ wotdd be the agony of a teacher accustomed to 
sparkling attention. There remains then the third class, the pun- 
ished few, who have been vainly trying to gather and combine some- 
thing from this aimless scattering. These you can generally teU 
by the squirming way they have of trying to fit their seats. After 
meeting, go and have a confidential chat with one of them. You 
will be edified; or, if you are of the goody-good kind — shocked. 

Are all Sermons inspired? — Be patient, kind reader. I am 
almost through fault-finding — at least on this particular subject. 
To what purpose, it may be asked, is the objection against studying 
how to preach, discussed from so many points of view, and illus- 
trated by such a variety of phases? Chiefiy that we as a people 
may choose intelligently between these two alternatives: 

First. ^That every Elder is inspired who first asks for the 
faith of the Saints and then launches out on a sermon.' Those 
members of the Church who stiU persist in clinging to this fiction 
will sometime have these very curious consequences to reconcile: — 

a. No matter how scattering or irrelevant the sermon, being 
inspired, it is as God would have it; consequently, 

b. Those who felt punished in listening, and those who 
staid away to avoid hearing it, must be accounted on the high- 
way to apostacy, since they find fault with what is inspired. 

c. The only ones, then, who are really benefited by the ser- 
mon are those who slept and those whose minds wandered; that is 
to say, those who did not hear it (which is doubtless true). 

Now, Mormons who are capable of swallowing the above prop- 
osition, will, I have little doubt, also be able to stomach the conse- 
quences I have named. They may moreover defend themselves by 
these most excellent reasons: (1) Such a belief is likely to leave 
one free from those disquieting aspirations for something nobler 
and better, which disturb the serenity of those respectable people 
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who aare satisfied with good enough. (2) It will tend to keep up 
the prestige and reputation of antedated preachers and so en&ble 
these good men to live and die with exalted opinions of themselveB. 
(3) It is an admirable device for thinniiig out congregations and 
thns catting down the burden of building new houses (during these 
hard times). 

All Sermons Not In^ired. — In spite of these reasons 
however^ I yery much fear that most Latterday Saints will be likely 
to believe, — 

Second. 'That the Lord is ever ready to inspire a speaker 
provided he has compUed with the conditions of such inspiration; 
and consequently, that if he has not thus complied, he speaks from 
the fulness or emptiness of his own head.^ This proposition also 
leads to some important consequences: — 

a. Latterday Saints will occasionally feel at liberty to char- 
acterize a sermon with the same force and brevity that they speak 
of a mismanaged, weed-grown farm, and not fear that their stand- 
ing may be misjudged on account of doing so. It seems to me a 
healthy rule to count that charity misplaced which fosters the evil 
it feeds, be it beggary or bad preaching. There was a time, not 
long ago, when most of our school rooms were filled by just such 
inattentive, sleepy gatherings as I have been trying to portray. 
Would they not have remained so till now, had the teachers been 
covered by the charity so unwisely thrown round our Elders? Let 
us not fear a healthy public awakening on this point. Marvels 
will grow out of it, for — 

b. Stereotyped preachers will break through their shells and 
begin to grow again. Young men will feel that the first qualifica- 
tion of a preacher is to know something, to feel something, and to 
think something. Elders who refuse to learn the lesson will at 
least, out of very shame, forbear to inflict upon the congregation 
the hackneyed phraseology of musty memories. Thus, 
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c. Preaching will be made a study both as to subject matter 
and method of delivery^ just as teaching has already been; and 
equally good results may be expected to follow. If the teacher has 
found the secret of interesting little children^ let not the preacher- 
despair of finding the way to interest grown-up children. 



CHAPTER II. 
QUALIFICATIONS OP THE PREACHER. 

I. 

8EBHOK8 SHOULD BE MADE UP OF LOGICAL AND PBOGBESSIVE 

THOUGHT. 

No farmer expects to irrigate with an unopened springs nor 
ifl there anything in nature that can so counterfeit water as to 
cause him to wait^ shoyel in hand, the approach of a dried-up 
stream. It is quite different in speech; here we frequently have 
a stream without having water — a stream of empty words. And 
the man who could not be imposed upon in the first instance, aits 
in the second through a whole hour mentally trying to direct an 
empty channel ^pon the gardens of his mind and heart. But he 
goes home still thirsty. He cannot understand it. There was 
fluency enough. A great many good things — ^trtte good things — 
were said upon as many good subjects, but somehow they didnH 
reach the spot. What was lacking? — Thought. 

Thought we must have, first of all; logical, consistent, progres- 
sive thought; thought that builds part by part, roofs in what has 
been built, then garnishes the whole structure so that we may 
actually feel the warmth and comfort of a finished thing. But 
thoughts scattering and fragmentary or piled up haphazard — what 
are they at best but brick? Perfect, perhaps, as brick, and always 
suggestive of a house. But are we warmed and cheered by the 
sight of heaped-up building material? On the contrary, is it not the 
very suggestion of what logical structures might be made of these 
word-brick, while we stand shivering by, that is so exasperating? 
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Bigotry and Narrow.nindedness. — What then? Ib it 
enough that a man think clearly and constractively on a subject? 
The sectarian generally does this. So do the atheist lecturer, and 
the Bohemian preacher, whose conscience responds not to principle, 
but to the highest cash bid. Surely says the young Elder of more 
zeal than judgment — surely, these facts ought to condemn the prin- 
ciple you contend for. Not so fast, my friend. Clear and con- 
structive thinking is not what makes men atheist in belief or Bohe- 
mian in tendency. Such thinking makes them powerful even in 
the propagation of error. How much more powerful then would it 
make them in the defense of truth? Let us realize, orce for all, 
that even the devil uses mainly truth to accomplish his purposes. 
Shall we therefore, despise truth? Shall the keen blade no more 
be used because the assassin occasionally paints it red? 

Let me devote one paragraph to this tendency among Latter- 
day Saints, to cast away not only the false, but also the true and 
good, which happens to be in bad company. In spite of the 
thirteenth Article of Faith, many of us are woefully bigoted and 
narrow-minded. Let us confess this freely, and keep it daily in 
mind until we shall feel our cramped souls stretch out to the full 
stature of the image of our Father. We are narrow, not because 
of, but in spite of, our religion. It is the smell of sectism still lin- 
gering in our clothes. The distant heathen we can easily 
account our brother; but the carpet-bag preacher who comes here 
to lure away our childen — ^and gets the very money with which to 
do it, by telling monstrous falsehoods about us to his eastern dupes 
— in this well meaning but misguided son of our Father, we cannot 
distinguish the good from the bad — ^it is all bad, and differs only in 
degrees of badness. 

Not all Bad in Sectarianism. — This is not the only instance 
of our own narrowness. For instance I have no doubt that the bam- 
like structures that do duty in so many of our towns, for places of 
worship, maintain their architectural barbarity so long and so bra- 
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zenly, largdy because of the pretty, neatly-painted sectarian 
chapels that stare them in the face. True, within these chapels are 
taught fables and man-made doctrines, as we believe — a mere form 
of godliness without the power thereof. But is that any good 
reason why we should despise the beauty of the architecture? 

The naked walls, the bare floors, and shackly benches 
in our houses of worship are apologized for on the plea 
of poverty. But how shallow is this pretense! The cost 
of furnishing almost any parlor in the ward, which repre- 
sents what each member might do, would so adorn the meeting 
house as to make the very waUs breathe a spirit of worship. The 
real cause is lack of disposition to make beautiful the house of the 
Lord; and this disposition has been induced, I fear, by fatal 
glimpses into sectarian churches. * 

And so also of sectarian preaching. In our disgust for the up- 
ward rolling eye, the canting tone, the tearful voice, and the weari- 
some "firstly,'* '^secondly,'* "thirdly,*' of an attenuated text, we 
throw away, likewise, the logical development of the theme, which 
is often so admirable a feature of these sermons. But permit me 
here to remind the reader, I am not contending that we should come 
to sectarian ministers for this merit, no more than I would urge 
that we beautify our houses of worship because they do. Let us 
rather come to our own leading speakers for models in logical 
arrangement. What I maintain is that it is folly for us to hold a 
thing bad merely because sectarians count it good; and it is worse 
than folly to act on the blind assumption that we are only safely 
right when directly opposed to them. 

For the rest, it is with preaching as with teaching, as with any 
principle of the Gospel, we have the decided advantage; our source 
of information may be divine, if we are humble and full of faith 
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enough to be guided by the Spirit of truth; their source is confes- 
sedly human, for they repudiate the very idea of revelation in our 
day. Revelation is truth to them only if it has filtered for ages 
through channels of human interpretation. To us the newer the 
revelation the truer; as being the less likely to be mixed with 
human ingredients. To put it figuratively, what they are willing 
to drink only from the ditch, we prefer to get from the fountain. 

Mind Wandering Not a Merit* — Let us not, then, make a 
merit of wandering as some of our Elders actually do who foolishly 
believe that to be exact, clear, and constructive in their sermons, 
is to imitate sectarian preachers. Nor need we fear that the Spirit 
will be grieved; for it is not the Spirit as these Elders fondly be- 
lieve, that leads so idly and uncertainly along; it is the flickering of 
a feeble memory amid the darkness of a poorly organized mind; 
which, like the blue lights of a bog, faintly illumine now this spot 
now that. 

In any other business than that of preaching, the logic of cir- 
cumstances settles this question without need of words. What, for 
instance, becomes of the teacher that does not form the habit of 
thinking clearly and consecutively upon subjects he is expected to 
teach? Started perhaps at Highville, by the influence of friends, 
he ends by being refused a position at Scrubtown. Between these 
two points who shall mark his devious course I It was his mind 
that first began to wander, but his legs perforce soon caught the in- 
fection. This experience is no doubt duplicated also in the case of 
preachers, especially in those churches that follow the salary plan. 
It is probably too often true, also, of our own Elders who travel 
month after month without opening a field of labor. 

The Lecturer and the Preacher This brings forward 

again the question as to whether the qualifications that make a 
lecturer sufiice to make a preacher. Certainly as compared with 
the piece-meal speaker, the preacher who lectures is to be preferred 
every time; he actually moves his listeners forward in some direction 
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while the other merely keepe them beating time. But after all ia 
said the lectuxeHseTmon is a very cold-fire; we see the flames truly, 
but must stop to reason about it, before we become conscious of any 
warmth. Let snch a speaker be ever so gifted in rhetoric and elo- 
cntion, we still feel that something is lacking — something of the 
heart, rather than of the head. 

The true sermon transcends the lecture as the day does the 
dawn. The pleasure of the lecture, like that of the dawn, consists 
in the sensation that what is dark about us begins to yield definite 
shapes and outlines. We become sensible that our vistas lengthen 
and our expanses widen even while we look. Our imaginations 
are full of what the light of day may possibly reveal! And some- 
how we feel that all thk has grown out of ourselves — that we are 
the centers of light The true sermon is all this, save the last; we 
fed that the light comes from above. But we feel in addition a 
warmth as of mid-day that penetrates the soul we know not how; 
and a gladness that may be compared to nothing so well as the 
smile of a flower garden in a bath of sunshine. 

The Melody of a Sermon — Spiritually we are a very finely- 
strung people. In the simplest exhortation as well as in tiiv, most 
persuasive eloquence, we detect instantly the presence or absence 
of the still, small voice. I am told — ^what a pity that some of us 
need to be told! — ^that in the most severely classic of musical pieces, 
which the dull-eared hear only as marvelous acrobatic feats in 
sounds there is to the musician a sweet, simple melody running like 
the notes of a nightingale amid the rumblings of thunder. It is this 
same melody in the sermon, to which I am trying to call attention. 
However unskillful to discover it in music, all that live their re- 
ligion detect it readily in speech; and when it is found wanting in 
the pretentious sermon, the disappointment is much keener than 
when it is wanting in the rambling talk, where it is 
scarcely looked for; just when we almost reach the 
altitude of some delight, we suffer keenly the disappointment of 
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a pleasure that would scarcely have entered our minds had we re- 
mained in the prosaic valley below. 

Thus it happens occasionally that a sermon, which might be 
considered meritorious as a lecture, fails to satisfy the spiritual 
hunger of the Saints on the Sabbath day. And it takes but one or 
two such disappointments to arouse prejudice. No doubt in the 
case of many readers, my severe criticisms against aimless sermons 
havp been met by the remark: 'TV^ell, I^d rather have such a talk 
than listen to the highfalutin^ preaching of so and so." 

They are about right; The sermon that is cut and dried, is 
tasteless spiritual food for Latterday Saints, who are accustomed 
to have their fruit directly from the orchard, full of the juice and 
flavor of freshness. Nor should we lose sight of this important fact: 
'the true source of a sermon is a perpetual Garden of Eden whence 
fruit in its season is always ready to pick. But are our minds such 
gardens? If so there is no need to cut and dry; if not, the remedy 
is still not to cut and dry but to dig about and prune and cultivate. 

Granting all this, however, does it ofEer any justification for the 
rambling, disconnected sermon? On the contrary, it proves that 
while a sermon should have all the merits of a lecture, it must have 
something more. What is that something? 



II. 

A WELL-STOKED MIKD AKD MEEKNESS THE TBUE QUALIFIOATIONS 
OF THE PREACHES, 

An Oft Repeated Incident.— "Well, my boy, what can I do 
for you this morning?^' 

"Oh, Brother Maeser, I*m utterly discouraged. I think I'd bet- 
ter go home. I don't know an3rthing, and I'll never be able to 
learn anything. I did think I knew a little something when I left 
home, but when I get into the classes here, they're so far advanced. 
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and everytliing I did know leayee me, and I sit there looking on 
stupid, and can't say a word, or understand a question that's put to 
me. I can't stand it any longer. FU have to go home." 

'"My dear boy/' — ^with a caressing touch of the hand — ^''you 
have learned the first great lesson, and I'm glad you have learned it 
so well. This is the Lord's way of starting a student in aright. Be 
thankful that you have learned so soon that you know nothing. 
No student can remain here long who does not learn the lesson of 
humility. Even if he could, he never would be a real student. Qo 
now, my dear boy; make the Lord your friend. The light will soon 
begin to shine, and you will find yourself in a new world." 

How many times this little scene was enacted in Brother 
Maeser's private office in the Brigham Young Academy! Hun- 
dreds of young people in this State will recall such an interview 
as the turning point in their lives. 

Vanity and Self-sufficiency. — But this experience is by no 
means peculiar to any one school in Zion. Elders in the missionary 
field must begin in the same way, if the Lord is to make any use of 
their talents. Is there, in fact, any place in the Church that a man 
can fill without this lesson of humility? Nor is it enough generally 
to be humbled once. Latterday Saints need to visit themselves every 
little while in the private office of the Spirit of truth, and learn the 
lesson over again. I am convinced that nine-tenths of the Elders 
that preach before the Latterday Saints, should at this very writ- 
ing be humbled to the dust. We are too well satisfied with our- 
selves as preachers. I have said many uncomplimentary things in 
this line of thought. Let me be candid. I am preaching to myself. 
The tendency to feel satisfied and pleased with one's self is so in- 
sidious that I aim directly at it. I want to kill your vanity and my 
own. I am severe because I feel nothing short of severity will 
reach me. 

Vanity, self-sufficiency, or want of humility is supposed to be 
the peculiar weakness of Elders that "take thought" as to what 
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they will say. But this is surely a mistake. Frequently those who 
are emptiest and least logical are most vain. 

Years ago, returning from a mission, I was invited to preax^h 
in the Tabernacle. I said some beautiful things. More than one 
of my hearers confirmed me in this view. But there was one who 
told me the truth in two short sentences, viz: that I had trampled 
over every thing generally, and reached nowhere in particular. He 
was my true friend. I have often pondered his rebuke since, and 
find I am in a numerous company; but unlike him, I have not had 
the moral courage to be '^cruel in order to be kind." Perhaps these 
chapters on preaching will atone for my want of candor to individ- 
ual speakers whom I might have aided by being plain. 

How It Grows. — Too often this personal vanity begins in 
the missionary field — and here, let it be remembered, is where nine- 
tenths of our preachers become preachers. 

^^ow long," says the young missionary, ^^did I hold out this 
time?" 

'^Twenty-four minutes." 

'^ell, that's encouraging. That's ten minutes better than I 
did last time. I'm growing." 

Before the Elder returns he has learned to '^old them" an 
hour, and alas for the poor Saints in the valleys thereafter! I say 
alaa! for it is the Elder who thus measures his growth that needs 
most of all to learn again the great lesson of humility. But will he 
learn the lesson? Not as long as we are imposed upon by the belief 
that he speaks by inspiration. Not until some friend does for him 
what my friend did for me; that is, rebuke his volubility, and make 
him realize what a puiled-up creature he is. 

The Four ClaAses.— In the last chapter I maintained that 
though a sermon should have all the merits of a lecture — that is, 
clearness and logical arrangement — ^it should have in addition the 
warmth of the Spirit of God. But this latter element is impossible 
without humility in the speaker. We have then four cases to con- 
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sider. (1) The rambling talker who ia not hnmble. He is of all 
preachers the most insnflPerable. (2) The rambling speaker who is 
humble. He does not edify much, but we say of him, He has a fine 
spirit. (3) The logical speaker who is not humble. He interests, 
that is, conveys information, but does not warm us spiritually. 
(4) The logical speaker who is humble. This is the ideal preacher, 
a man whose mind is richly stored and who is pliable enough to let 
the Spirit choose what is meat in due season. 

The first two of these cases we may now dismiss. Let us con- 
sider the third. 

Preiiared Sermons. — The disposition to prepare a sermon, as 
we prepare a lecture, which, indeed, makds a lecture of it, results 
from want of humility and a fearfulness that the Lord will per- 
haps fail to "give in the hour thereof,*' what is needful for the con- 
gregation. It is perhaps nearer the truth to say that this want of 
trust in God results from want of humility. For, if the preacher 
be not humble, and have not this childlike trust, the sermon must 
proceed xmaided by the Spirit of inspiration, no matter how many 
good things may be stored in the mind. This conclusion may, I 
think, be fairly drawn from the following passage: '"Therefore, 
verily, I say unto you, lift up your voices unto this people, speak 
the thoughts that I shall put into your hearts, and you shall not be 
confounded before men; for it shall be given you in the very hour, 
yea, in the very moment, what ye shall say. But a commandment 
I give unto you, that ye shall declare whatsoever ye declare in my 
name, in solemnity of heart, in the spirit of meekness, in all 
things.*' — ^Doctrine and Covenants, Section c: 5-7. 

A Well Stored Mind and rieekness. — Here then are the 
two conditions on which the Lord promises to put into the 
heart of a speaker the thoughts he shall give utterance to: First, 
he must 'treasure up in his mind continually the word of life.** 
Second, he must stand before the congregation "in solemnity of 
heart and in the spirit of meekness.'* Without the first condition. 
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the Spirit finds nothing to draw thoughts from, and without the 
second, the Spirit cannot enter, no matter how well filled the mind 
maybe. 

A well-stored mind and meekness! What an admirable cri- 
terion by which to judge the preacher; or rather by which the 
preacher may judge himself. Let the mind review the names of 
eminent speakers of this dispensation, many of whom are among 
us today. These two conditions will be found present in every case. 
As set forth in a previous chapter, God has wrought miracles 
through Elders without the first qualification, i. e. a well-stored 
mind, where the want of it could not be counted to them a moral 
fault. But I do not call to mind an instance where a preacher has 
been instrumental for good without the latter qualification; save 
only on tlie general principle that the Lord makes every movement 
help forward his plans. Sidney Rigdon and Oliver Cowdery are 
striking cases in point. As long as these men were filled with a 
spirit of meekness they spoke as with the tongues of angels. "When 
they fell there was still the material for sermons in their minds; but 
the divine Spirit was no longer there to draw thoughts from it. 

I remarked above that I could not call to mind any instance 
where men were able to preach Mormonism successfully without 
the meekness and humility so necessary to the enjoyment of the 
Spirit of God. I did not mean that the principles we teach could 
not, even aside from inspiration, be made powerful towards in- 
fluencing the human mind. When we see what marvelous results 
in religion-making arc attained by the skillful use of fragments of 
the Gospel among the sects, who can doubt that much more mar- 
velous results would be reached, if the human thought and elo- 
quence in sectarian pulpits were but given themes so familiar 
to us? And I believe that when Satan is driven to the wall on every 
other subterfuge, he will at last masquerade under all our doctrines, 
including that of divine authority. Then it will be seen how power- 
ful a preacher of these tenets may become, even without meekness, 
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and how these principlee alone will ^'conyert^' thoxiBands and mil- 
lions of human beings. This sect will then swallow all the sects. 

True Conversions the Work of Qod. — In the meanwhile, let 
US remember that no man was ever really and truly converted with- 
out the Holy Ghost; and this comes only through meekness. Nor 
will there ever be such a conversion save in the true Church. > A 
true conversion is the work of Ood, and not of human eloquence. 
Man can never become so wise and learned tibiat he needs not the 
Spirit of truth to search out the wants of a congregation. Skillful 
he may become in looking into the human heart, and noting its 
motives and impulses; but psychology can never supplant the need 
of inspiration. Because man has contrived the electric light, shall 
he presume to get along without the sim? 

Let us then continue to believe that we are to take no thought 
about what we shall say, that we are to rely imphcitly upon the 
Lord's giving in the hour thereof what is mete for every man. But 
let this trust never be an apology or a justification for minds in 
which nothing has bloomed and ripened since the days we were on 
missions. Let it mean what Qod designed it to mean, that we are 
not to prepare sermons by rote. The manna of distrust will always 
be full of worms. Nor axe we even to choose the sermon before- 
hand. To do either of these would bespeak so little faith in God's 
promises as not to call down his blessings upon the effort. By way 
of illustrating this principle, let me close this general discussion 
with an experience of my own. 



IIL 

THE NEED OP HUMIIiITY ILLUSTRATED BY AN EXPERIENCE. 

Introduction to a Dunker Community. — Some years ago my 
traveling companion and I were called to open a hew field of labor 
in the northern part of West Virginia. Having a letter of intro- 
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duction to a family in Williamsport^ we were kindly received, and 
made arrangement to hold meeting the following Sabbath. In the 
meanwhile, we made house to house visits, distributing tracts and 
getting acquainted. The people belonged generally to the Dunker 
persuasion, a Quaker-like sect, which professes to follow literally 
and exclusively the teachings of Christ. 

In the first four principles of the Gospel, there is so little diflfer- 
ence between us, that I began to be concerned as to what I should 
preach about. These people, I reasoned, teach faith and repentance 
as we do, and though they difiEer a trifle as to the mode of immer- 
sion, they agree in all the rest, so that a sermon on any of these sub- 
jects will hardly command their attention. Plainly, I must begin on 
divine authority, the point on which we differ. 

My First Missionary Sermon. — This was to be my first ser- 
mon in the missionary field. My companion begged me not to ex- 
pect more than a three minutes' talk from him. The great respon- 
sibility of opening the field devolved upon me, and I felt it grow 
heavier day after day. I spent hours memorizing passages and get- 
ting off the admirable arguments of Orson Pratt on divine author- 
ity. I went often into the woods to pray that I might succeed, then 
straightway reviewed my points. It seems, as I look back upon it 
now, that I was determined the Lord should not leave me in the 
lurch. I was '^taking thought'^ with a vengeance. I had mentally 
sized up my listeners and prepared to convert them all at one fell 
swoop. 

Pen-picture of My Audience. — Sunday came, and punctually 
at the hour our audience dressed in Dunker worshipping attire were 
seated, the women on one side, the men on the other. This sect 
counts it a mark of worldliness to wear buttons. For a similar 
reason, they aim to use only the natural colors of the wool. Their 
clothes, which they fasten with hooks and eyes, are purposely anti- 
quated and ill-fitting, that pride may be crushed. To cut the hair 
or shave the beard like other mortals, would be a dangerous imi- 
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tation of Babylon. They have therefore a tonaorial fashion of their 
own, in which, aa in their costume, they take great pride. 

Picture then, several rows of clean^shayen faces, each with a 
fringe-like (or goat-like) beard under the chin from ear to ear. And 
on the other side of the aisle, corresponding rows of — anight caps 
I shall have to say for want of a word to describe them: white 
head coverings adorned by a severely plain hem, and strings tied 
ander the chin. A cool curiosity pervaded the room, not unlike 
an early autumn frost. Our hymns seemed neither to thaw nor 

freeze the air. Elder C arose and read our articles of faith 

and bore his testimony. Not a single kindly look was yet to be 
seen. 

Effect of Annouocins: ily Theme. — ^Then I arose and an- 
nounced that I should prove from the Bible — ^their own Bibl " — 
that Joseph Smith was a Prophet of Qod. Presto, what a changel 
The temperature fell fathonus below zero in an instant. 
So fell also my heart, and for the remainder of that miserable hour 
it thumped dull as if its walls had been of lead. The points in my 
argument were still clear, and my memory did not fail on passages. 
I had announced that I would prove Joseph Smith to be a prophet 
and I proceeded to do so — ^with about as much effect on my con- 
gregation and pleasure to myself as if I had been beating with 
naked fists against a granite wall. 

No sooner did I pronounce the name Joseph Smith than one- 
third of my audience wheeled about and turned their backs on me. 
I distinctly remember, as part of my annoyance, the haggling way 
in which one old man's hair had been cropped. I realize now, how- 
ever, that I should have been more punished still had not every 
stony eye been turned away from me. 

Direct Results of the Meeting:. — This meeting and its results 
had evidently been determined by the Lord for my instruction 
rather than for my hearers. Our friends became alarmed and would 
not take us home with them any more. After meeting, a ribald 
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crowd surrounded us and we were led into a running debate that 
even now gives me a twinge of shame. At last to my stupid mind 
came Christ's warning about pearls and swine, but not until some 
of the most sacred truths of the Gospel had been trampled into the 
mire. Then we broke away with the laughter and jeers of these 
devils ringing in our ears, till we hid ourselves in the depths of a 
grove. 

Here I tried to pray, but I could utter nothing but words. The 
heavens were brass. Surely the man who invented that expression 
can sympathize with me. This was the first time I had really 
sensed it. We had fasted that morning for the success of our meet- 
ing. Strange inconsistency! to fast and pray that the Lord may be 
with us and then proceed to take, precautions lest He should fail! 
We were now ravenously hungry, and and must seek lodgings. I 
shall never forget that tramp. Instinctively we felt that we must 
get outside of the circumference of my late sermon. But we were 
innocently ignorant of the distances people in the woods will as- 
semble to hear a new preacher. It seemed that we would never get 
beyond the influence of my talk on divine authority. As we ap- 
proached successively each new house, my companion would re- 
mark: ^Tliook, there comes out another one of them. If s no use 
trying here." 

Sure enough ere we had reached the stile of his rail fence he 
would be there — fringe beard, sanctimonious face, stony eye and all. 
(What a harsh, cold, inhuman countenance a Christian Pharisee 
can put on!) 

"You uns can't stay here. 'Behold, in the last days false 
prophets shall arise and deceive many.' '' 

Indirect Results. — It was about ten o'clock that night when 
we paused beside the turnpike, attracted by a deep gully filled with 
leaves. The March air was chill, and the sun had not yet loosened 
the rills which a month later would combine to make a brook in 
every hollow. 
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'Hliet us lie dovn in those leaves. Thank heaven^ we need ask 
only God's permission to do that/' said Elder C. , 

It was a simple remark, bnt it opened the door of a new world, 
foil of food and warmth and light. Ood's permission! Did not 
this whole world belong to Him? And were we not His servants? 
Now I felt full of prayer, and withdrew to give vent to my feelings: 

'^Father, thou hast opened my eyes. Thou hast said: Take 
no thought about what ye shall eat nor what ye shall drink/ and 
yet it has been my care and anxiety by night and day. Thou hast 
said: *Take no thought about what ye shall say, for in the hour 
thereof shall be given what is mete/ and I have not trusted thee. 
Foigive me. Father. Henceforward let me be as clay in thy hands. 
Help me to make my spirit bend to thine, even as the leaf stirs to 
the evening breeze. Now I feel that thou hast forgiven my head- 
strong course this day. Do with me, then, as thou wilt, for I am 
here to do thy will, not my own. Is not all this world thine? And 
we are thine. Open thou the way for us. But if it be thy will that 
we shaU stay here tonight, I am content and happy, for I have 
found a Friend. What need have I of other friends when thou art 
near? Where'er I go, I am still in thy house; and what roof can 
compare with the glorious star-decked firmament above me, what 
food with that which has now refreshed my soul? Father, I am 
content, and thank thee for this humble spot, and when thy sun 
shall rise glorious on the morrow, it will warm and cheer and glad- 
den me as it ne'er hath done before." 

Blessed tears! ineffable joy! Heavens, what a load I had been 
carrying! Never did child rescued from awful danger nestle so se- 
curely in its mother's bosom, as did I that night, with unquestion- 
ing confidence, throw myself into the arms of a loving Father.* 



* Wok ihcMe of m j readers who maj be Interested In this story, aside from my use of It 
as an lUasferatton, I glTS herewith the sequel: After presenting our case to the Lord, we both 
felt llkA going on, though finding lodgings at this time of night was certainly not ordinarily 
to be espeded. We had not proceeded more than half a mile when one of those large 
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Now, kind reader^ do you get my meaning? I do not abate 
one jot my urgency that we must etady to preach, both aa to matter 
and manner; but with all the training of mind and voice, of thought 
and deliyery, let us not forget the lesson so often taught to Elders 
in Israel — ^the lesson I have just set forth in my own humble ex- 
perience. 

IV. 

AS A PEOPLE WE ARE EVIDENTLY IN LOVE WITH GLITTEBING 

GENERALITIES. 

If some writer should present for publication an essay of a few 
thousand words gravely arguing that, before a miller begins mak- 
ing flour he should see to it that he has some wheat to grind, would 
he get into print? Perhaps. At any rate, it seems that I am in 
print to the extent of a few thousand words on a similar proposi- 
tion. In the light of this comparison, the work of holding up the 
thought that the preacher should know something, should be a 
man of some ideas, is humorous enough. But my justification is 
the wide-spread notion that preaching, like luck, is a gift to be 
waited for, which notion, if true at all, is true only of the ^'gift of 
gab.- 

There is an admirable motto which is fast becoming popular 
with Latterday Saints. It is this: ^^Let us be not only good but 
good for something.** Now as applied to preaching, the "gift of 
gab,*' must certainly be counted good; and it becomes "good for 



plantation lM>ase6, looking hoqitUblj light and warm, pnaented llwlf to Tlew. What aaton- 
Ished OS moift wa« the warm sapper apparently awaiting our arrival, explained bj the delay of 
the master In rea hlng home that night We had no Inkling of the real feeling of our boai 
toward oe till the next morning, when the door of oar bedroom was anlooked and w wwm 
inTlted down to breakfast. We learned sab» qnently that he was the rlDg4ead«r of Mormons 
haters In tiiat neighborhood. When chaffed by his friends for having lodged and fed th« 
objects of bl» hato, ho excaaed hlxaself by saying he feared we were bent on stealing his horses 
so he took OS in that he might look as op. 
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eomething/' when th^ instrument in question (the tongue)^ haying 
ceased to yibrate to mere muscular irritation, responds promptly to 
the dictates of a well-stored mind and a chastened heart. 

Interduuigc of Terms is Not Explanation. — Now comes the 
question: What should the mind be stored with? How should the 
heart be chastened? In other words, what may the Elder use as 
subject matter for sermons? What spirit should animate, i. e. make 
alive, this subject matter? To the first of these questions every 
Sunday school child can truly answer: the word of Ood; and to the 
second: the Spirit of God. The revelations quoted in former chap- 
ters declare that an Elder must continually treasure up in his mind 
'Hhe words of life;'' and that he must speak ^'in solemnity of heart 
in the spirit of meekness." 

But what is meant by the Vords of life' and by the 'Spirit of 
God?' Certainly no Latterday Saint would hesitate long in an- 
swering these questions. But would they be answers, or merely 
changes of expression? Let the reader try a number of replies. He 
will find it di£5Gult to get beyond mere synonyms. Suppose we say 
the words of life signify ''all that God has revealed, and all that He 
will reveal." What does the expression mean? — ^the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, and other such revelations? Surely it must mean 
more than this. What of the truths and beauties of history, of 
literature, and of science? What of that most precious of all rec- 
ords, known as common sense, written by the rough pen of experi- 
ence on every man's ''book of life"? Shall these be included or ex- 
cluded? In short, where shall we limit the meaning of '^words of 
life''? 

Infinite Extent of Subject-matter.— The fact is, these famil- 
iar exoressions mean little or much according to the mind that uses 
them. They are general names only, which to one soul brings a 
sound and to another a universe. To the simpleton such an ex- 
pression as the "words of life" causes less mind-activity than does 
the latest slang phrase. But to the sage, all that is known and a 
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million things besides which he despairs of knowing in this life, 
are comprehended in the words. In chemistry, in botany, in as- 
tronomy, in each of a thousand sciences and arts, stand men staring 
in dismay at the ever-expanding field before them Divisions and 
subdivisions have been made in each, and men have chosen narrow- 
er and still narrower branches of research, and life is then too 
short. Yet all this is included in the possible subject matter of an 
Elder in Israel. If all that men have observed, or thought, or dis- 
covered, or invented, or come in contact with in any way, were 
combined and preserved so as to be within reach, it might take a 
miUion years for one man to master it all; yet what part of the 
meaning of "words of life^^ would he even then have gained? For 
answer, drop a bucket into eternity and when it is filled, see what 
intelligence is stiU left to draw from. Try to locate the place where 
the vessel was filled. Only in some such way as this can we bring 
home the conception of the stupendous truth. 

No doubt every Elder whose mind has been lighted up by the 
Spirit of truth, has had a glimpse into the vistas of eternity and 
gained some perception of what the Gospel embraces. Scarcely a 
Sunday passes that we do not hear some general expression of this 
as: "The Gospel comprehends all that is good and true in all the 
world and in all the etemities.^^ The thought is turned over and 
over, and illustrated by calling in the heathen, the sectarian, the 
infidel, and even the devil himself to contribute what truths they 
may have, to our system. And thus we glory, not to say gloat, 
over the thought that God has been so kind to us; that all the beau- 
tiful, the good, and the true, in the universe is ours — purs to have 
and to enjoy. 

Bragrsing: is not Enjoying:.— But we do not enjoy. Too often 
we merely brag about the greatness and extent of our riches. No 
sooner do we get through with the catalogue of our good and great 
things than we begin over again. 
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"All the truthfl of history/^ says the Elder enthusiastically, 
"arc ours, and God gives ns his Spirit to nnderstand them." 

"Is that BO? Stop, preacher, I am overwhelmed with the mul- 
titude of these truths that are oursl They are far from me and I 
see them only as I do the stars, with dim light and no warmth. My 
soul is sick and faint with all this immensity. Give me one, just 
one, of these truths, with its human hearings and relations. Clothe 
it in mortal garb and story form as Christ did. 

" 'Nature,' you say, 'proclaims the handiwork of God. Our 
Father may be seen in all His works.' Give me, then, some of these 
sublime lessons. Show me the loving Father in one of His works. 
Open my eyes to the beauties of nature. Only one lesson about a 
flower, one truth about the sunrise and the rainbow in the dewdrop, 
and I shall be content. But no; you pass on still telling of the 
wealth that is ours. Not one specific ideal Words, words, words. 
Alas, akst 

•* 'Water, water erery where. 
But not a drop to drink.* ** 

Such is the cry of the hearts which here and there in our meet- 
ings can articulate . But others are dumb and cannot tell what it is 
that pains them; others still are entirely oblivious to the want, and 
are perhaps even gratified by a childish vanity that "we own so 
much." 

Silent Conclusions in the Audience. — Is it not pitiable to be 
told that this glorious Gospel of ours embraces all the truths known 
to man^ and immediately thereafter have to sit and listen for an in- 
definite period to the same old ideas dressed in the same old clothes? 
Might not a cynic be pardoned if he sat through such a meeting 
drawing silent conclusions like these: *T[s that so? Well, T don't 
think all the truths in the world have been canvassed in this ward; 
suppose we have a fresh one or two today. ♦ ♦ ♦ *The Lord's ta- 
ble.' That gives me an idea. Now, if all the good mental eatables 
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in the universe belong to this Gk)8pel^ why must we sit down today 
to husks? 

" ^Shakespeare and Milton inspired?' Heard it before. Now, 
I wonder if you're going to give us a single inspired passage to 
prove it? No. Did you ever read a page of Miljton or Shakespeare? 
I'm afraid you're one of the nine out of every ten, that praise but 
never read Shakespeare or Milton. They'd give you ideas. 

^' *Heard all these truths when you were a boy?' So did I. 
^Good to have 'em said often, over and over again?' I suppose so— 
if whatever is, is good. But — ^good — that must mean good for some- 
body. Whom, I wonder. Not for Brother Puffy who's been snoring 
for half an hour. The loimge at home would have been decidedly 
better. Not for that row of boys . They'll be, next Sunday, where 
their minds have been today. To me, perhaps? I've listened, so I 
must have developed the power of voluntary attention. There'g a 
little grim satisfaction in that. But I feel for all the world as I 
used to when as a boy they kept me in the same grade three years 
after I knew all the lessons off by heart How I used to lam that old 
third reader down when I got home, and swear I'd never go again. 
Good? Yes, I suppose well have to call it good, but I can't help 
wishing that the «ermon had been, not only good in general, but 
good for something or somebody!" 

Latterday Saint sermons are so largely made up of glittering 
generalities on every subject that will glitter,that one must conclude 
that we as a pe<yple are pleased with that sort of tinsel. 

V. 

AKOTHBB CHAPTBB ABOUT GLrTTBBIKQ GEHEBALiriES. 

The Cow In a Bovine Paradise. — Have you ever observe 
the action of a cow just taken from the remnants of a winter's 
hay stack and placed in a fresh new pasture where the tender grasa 
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and meadow floweiB wave in the spiing breeze? She gets excited. 
Her eyes grow wickedly large^ and each becomea a mirror for a 
square rod or two of daisies and dandelions. Her tongue^ long 
whetted on comstalks, mows away at all this beauty and innocence 
like the scythe of fate. Like fate, too, it mows here and there. 
Stopped for a moment in her mad fniy by the necessity of swallow- 
ing, die gazes over the beautiful expanse of this bovine paradise, and 
away she goesi No more rest for her this day. Oh, for a pair of in- 
finite jaws to gather and masticate all this greenness in one greedy 
bite! Kot succeeding in this wish, she snips here, then runs, and 
snips there, and tramples into the ground a hundred times what 
she eats. 

I deliberately introduce this bit of deecripton for the sake of an 
illustration. Perhaps I ought to apologize for dragging a cow into 
this book on preaching. Howeyer, one must often choose between 
elegance and force. Without stopping to call attention to the ana- 
logy that might be drawn between the preacher and the cow on the 
change from cut and dried fodder to the living, growing food, I sim- 
ply desire to point out that Elders too often imitate this unromantic 
animal in their manner of getting food for sermons. There is, how- 
ever, this difference: that while the coVs rambling is a mere intoxi- 
cation seldom repeated more than once or twice, with the Elder it 
frequently becomes a habit. 

The Specific \s. the Qeneral. — The notions thus picked here 
and there from the field of truth have been well named ^^glittering 
generalities.'^ Ood has wisely endowed us with the power to take 
general views. Without it we should never be able to see the grand 
whole; never be able to relate part to part in co-ordination or subor- 
dination, as the case might require. We should, in fact, be irretrie- 
vablj lost in the labyrinths of particulars. Let us then duly sense 
the greatness of the endowment. But shall we for this reason neg- 
lect the specific, the particular? What would you think of the 
farmer, for instance, who dipped into the work on his plantation 
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as Bome Elders dip here and there into the field of truth? Depend 
upon it; the world has scarcely any place of influence left for the man 
of merely general notions. And the reason is plain. He who can- 
not get down to specific ideas demonstrates the fact that so far as 
thinking is concerned, his mind is still inert; and ability to think is 
certainly required of one whose duty is to arouse thoughts and pro- 
duce convictions in others. 

Besides, this dwelling upon generalities and constantly cata- 
loguing and enumerating the points in which we surpass the ^isms' 
of the sectarian world, not infrequently begets a pride as superficial 
and empty as that of the bibliomaniac, who is always buying books 
and committing to memory their names, but who never reads one. 
This self-complacency is the most fatal malady a mind can get, ao 
far as progress is concerned; and when it strikes in upon an Elder 
about the time he has the first glimmering outlines of the Gospel, it 
stultifies his mental powers by pufi^g out his vanity, and leaves him 
a mere automaton capable thereafter of canvassing the entire 
scheme of salvation from beginning to end in one sermoni 

Recklessness in Statement. — But on the other hand, many 
who are not thus self-satisfied, who are in fact vaguely dissatisfied, 
seem to have lost the power to think themselves out of the rut of 
generalities into which habit has thrown them. For instance: it is 
so easy a thing to keep in memory, so indicative of profundity, to 
say : ^^The cure for all the ills that curse society is to be found in the 
Gospel, and only in the Gospel. The vain philosophies of men onlj 
lead mankind farther away from the light.'^ This may be true. 
It is no purpose of jnine to dispute it if it were not. Here we hare 
a sweeping generalization very gratifying to minds constituted like 
the one that gave utterance to it. Analyze that gratification for a 
moment. Does it come from perception of truth? No. It comes 
from praising our side and hitting the other side. What good comes 
from such a remark? How are those who hear it made better able 
to realize in acts the truths which the generalization seta forth.? 
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Abeolutely no better, milesB it be counted a gain to have a better 
opinion of ourselveB and a worse one of our opponents. 

But the awakening mind is not satisfied with such generalities. 
Here is an Elder that makes reckless and sweeping assertions on 
three points: (1) ills that curse society; (2) cures in the Gospel for 
such ills; (3) the vain philosophies of men. Surely the preacher 
who dares thus generalize must have concrete ideas on these points. 

An Instance Tested — ''Tell us, Mr. Preacher, which are the 
ills that curse society? Well, name one ill. Why is it an ill? Do 
all men believe it such? What is the extent of it? To what sex and 
age and class of people does it do harm? What causes it? What 
are its effects, as already observed upon man — ^physically, mentally, 
morally, socially, religiously? Its ultimate effect upon society if 
not eradicated? 

''The Gospel, you say, has a cure. I believe you, because of my 
faith in God. Please point out this cure. I want to find it, for I see 
this same evil right in our own midst. Don't tell me it is in the 
(Gospel, tell me where it is, what it is. That is your business as a 
preacher. I am anxious to apply this cure. No, it will not do to tell 
men to live according to the Gospel. That merely shifts the ques- 
tion. You must draw from the teachings of the Gospel a cure just 
as far reaching and specific as is the evil. It may be done, perhaps, 
but evidently you cannot do it. 

"Then I notice you make a sweeping denunciation of the philo- 
sophies that attempt to deal with these evils. I was not prepared to 
go so far, as I have read only a few of them. Of course you have 
weighed them all in the balance and found them wanting. What, 
for instance, is wrong with 'Progress and Poverty P With 'Looking 
Backward?* With— Tiaven't read any of themP '* (— !— II— !II) 

General Statements Should be Analyzed. — Now every gen- 
eral statement such as the one I have used for illustration admits of 
analysis. And this is the only way we can get down to things. A 
dozen sermons, for instance, might be preached from the reckless 
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generalization just cited^ and each one would then go to the spot, 
if my readers will pardon the phrase. Moreover, what is true in it 
would be strongly exemplified; and instead of merely having our 
vanity tickled, we should be stirred up to action; and what is unjust 
or false in it would likewise be shown, and we should have charity 
rather than contempt for the efforts of our fellow-men. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the Lord has revealed truths 
unto us, the light of which, if turned upon the subjects that engage 
men's thoughts today, will result in revolutionizing the knowledge 
of the world. But I am convinced that, from a variety of circum- 
stances, not least of which is a sanctimonious self -sufficiency, we are 
scarcely beyond the word-period in the elaboration of these truths. 
I believe also that we shall conquer the world in the exact ratio 
that we realize in clear, specific thought and action, the revelations 
which the Lord has given us in this dispensation. 



VI. 



HOW OLITTERIKG GENERALITIES ABE HELPING TO SHAPE OUJt 
DESTINY AS A PEOPLE. 

Consider for a moment the channel into which our missionary 
efforts in the world have been driven. What class of people, as re- 
gards their mental qualifications, have our Elders been able to 
reach? Humility is their supreme virtue, nor could any man have 
a higher. But what of the mental and material acquirements— or 
rather want of acquirements — ^that make them thus more humble 
than their fellow-men? That mental and material wants are not to 
be counted among the virtues — ^although they seem to make the vir- 
tue of meekness possible — ^is best evidenced by the fact that as soon 
as these people accept the Gospel, we make strenuous efforts to edu- 
cate them and make them well-to-do. The problem with us is to 
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preeerve the humility and yet take away its apparent conditions. 
It is a mighty problem^ not often solved successfully. 

But this is not my point. I merely wish to call attention to 
the correspondence between the preaching of our Elders and the 
minds of their converts. Sermons fuU of generalities will go beg- 
ging for an interested audience tmtil they reach minds untutored 
and unaccustomed to thinking. Here they will find lodgment^ and 
this, too^ when more specific ideas would be unheeded and misun- 
derstood. 

Now, if we compare the sermons preached in the early history 
of this Church, as we have them in the '^Journal of Discourses/' 
with the ordinary sermons of today, we shall be forced to the con- 
clusion that we have gained nothing. On the contrary, we have 
lost much of the freshness and vigor of those early efforts, and be- 
come more and more contented with glittering generalities. 

Where General Preaching Leads Oor Elders. — It is a strik- 
ing occurrence that, with this decadence in preaching consequent 
upon going from the specific to the general, our Elders have been 
forced gradually from populous and cultured centers, to the back- 
woods and country hamlets. I am aware that other explanations 
of this circumstance might be suggested, such as the greater facil- 
ity for slander and misrepresentation in cities where all have ac- 
cess to the daily papers. To which I may reply that no Elder ex- 
pects to find a field of labor where the Mormons have not been 
painted black. Country people know just about as much of us 
that is bad as do city people, and with them it makes a much deeper 
impression and lingers longer in memory, not being covered up so 
quickly by the rubbish of succeeding sensations. I believe, there- 
fore, that after these things are duly balanced, it will be found that 
we make converts mostly among the uncultured because these find 
our general talks interesting enough to set them to investigating; 
and that the cultured, whose minds have been accustomed to severe 
exertions, find so little in them to arouse thought, as not to be set 
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investigating. Indeed, if further confinnation be needed of this 
view it may be found right at home in the fact that the brainy men 
of onr communities, commonly known as worldly-minded, go with 
reluctance to our Sabbath meetings. 

Our Preaching: Must be Made Specific. — Here then is the 
conclusion I have been aiming at. If a process of generalizing, or 
rather becoming vague and indefinite, has led our proselyting from 
the centers of intelligence, a process of specializing will as surely 
lead it toward the centers again. All the institutions of mankiml 
are just now in very unstable equilibrium. Society is everywhere in 
a turmoil. Even where things appear quiescent, forebodings hang 
like black clouds. Ministers in the sects are alive to these evils and 
have this advantage over us: they have made a careful diagnosis 
of the ills into which mankind are plunged. But here their ad- 
vantage ceases. So far as the remedies they propose are concerned, 
they are the by-word of thinkers. That only seems popular which 
is atheistic in conception with perhaps a few pious incidentals. 

Why should not we enter into this field, and grapple hand to 
hand with these evils? We actually have the remedy. The science 
and philosophy of the world — ^the knowledge which is alike the 
spring of the hopes and the fears of mankind — ^remains to be re- 
written from the Latterday Saint point of view. Think what a 
revolution the single element of pre-existence will make in the 
learning of mankind, when its bearings are worked out ! What 
then, also, of a personal God, the perfected man; of a Savior who 
is our elder brother, in the truest, holiest sense; of family ties for 
eternity; of a heaven not floating around in etherial nothingness, 
but connected with soil and trees and flowers and birds and spark- 
ling rivulets? What of all these principles so specialized as to com- 
bat point for point the silly superstitions that are now disgusting 
mankind under the name of Christianity? 

How It is to be Done.— But these principles must be special- 
ized, must be made concrete, must be humanized, must 
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be dressed in the garb of the nineteenth century. It 
will not do to stand aloof from intelligent men and poke 
faith^ repentance, and baptism at them with a long stick. 
Pardon the remark, if it seems irreverent. But is not this what we 
do when we refuse to enter into their councils, and treat with scorn 
what they hold dear; when we say, in effect: Throw all those things 
down ! They are worthless. About face ! Have faith— the faith 
that Paul defines; repent — ^with the kind of repentance that Peter 
commands; be baptized— or you shall be damned ! The man 
chooses the latter altematiye and walks away. 

The principles of the (Jospel can never become antiquated 
while the universe is organized as it is. But does it occur to the 
ordinary missionary that perhaps the garb of these principles, the 
statement, the explanation, and illustration of them, may? Does 
it occur to every Elder that faith in God may be taught in as 
many ways as there are blades of grass on the hillside? That every 
impulse and emotion of the heart is a possible door to repentance, 
if we but hold the key? But not so; we are sticklers for the Jewish 
garb of these principles. Men must see through Paulas eyes ere 
thej can see our faith. But there are thousands of honest men 
who have lost all faith in the Bible; who have become so disgusted 
with Biblical disputation, that the very naming of these things is 
a signal for impatience. Sectarians are wily enough to take ad- 
vantage of this. Their doctrines, stripped of verbiage, are fre- 
quently the most absurd of superstitions; but they bo manage to 
dress them in modem garb and life-like illustration that they win 
the converts while we stand by and call it trickery. 

Perhaps it is. 'TJse a little guile,'' said Paul. It seems to mo 
that it is not our business as missionaries to make men bend to 
the stiffness which we mistake for dignity. We should so love man- 
kind as to make our ministration of the word fit their wants and 
necessities. Get them by hook or crook to begin investigation — 
only get them. Truth will take care of the rest. 
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In conclusion let me say to my fellow-laborers: I scarcely ex- 
pect yonr plaudits for the n^erciless way I have spoken of certain 
kind of preaching that abounds today. Perhaps I am unjust. It 
is quite certain that I shall be misunderstood. But let me say^ it is 
not so much to gain you to my way of thinking as to stir up mind- 
activity upon this important subject, that I write thus pointedly. 
Above all I have a savage desire to *wake up* certain of us that are 
steeped head and ears in a vain self-sufficiency that bars all hope of 
progress and growth. Even as a people we are great admirers of 
ourselves. Far be it from me to disturb the balmy sweetness of 
this repose, but — 



CHAPTER III. 

SUBJECT ilATTER POR SERMONS. 

I. 
IMPOBTAKCE OF THB POINT OF YIBW. 

Father Smithy in a vision^ was told by an angel to walk 
through the mountain. 'Qinpoesible/' cried the venerable patri- 
arch. ^Can a human being pass through a granite wall?'' 

"Look,'' replied the angel^ "do you not see one step before 
you? Take it then." And when he did so, there were two steps 
before hino, and so on imtil he was soon in the midst 
of the mqnntain, which proved to be only a cloud. 

The Eye of the Mind. — ^The mountain before me is the 
subject matter for sermons. I penetrate but dimly as yet. One 
step is, however^ clear — ^the point of view from which all subject 
matter is to be treated. Let us take this step, resolutely trusting 
that the way will be opened further. 

Before doing so, however, we must tiy to sense how important 
is the point of view to a proper comprehension of any subject that 
can claim himian attention. So essential is it that we clearly sense 
this importance that I shall devote this chapter to examples show- 
ing how the point of view causes most of the differences, strifes, 
and contentions in the ideas of mankind. 

For instance, let a photographer expose his sensitive plate for 
but a moment in one place, then move his camera to complete the 
exposure in another, and what kind of picture will he produce? 
Blurred and confused almost beyond recognition. Can you ex- 
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pect anything better for the human mind with a confitantly chang- 
ing point of view? But in the case of the photographer, you urge, 
the impression depends upon an inert piece of glass. The human 
eye, the camera of the mind, instantly adjusts itself to every 
change. 

This may be true to a limited extent — ^the extent to which the 
mind, through former experience, has trained the eye to anticipate 
the change. But outside the range of this experience, the eye must 
learn to adjust itself exactly as it did within this range, by being 
alternately confused by the impression, then clarified by the mind. 

Effect of Change in Point of View. — No two persons ever 
saw the same rainbow, nor indeed did any one person for two 
consecutive minutes, unless he stood stock still; for if he moved 
' but an inch, the combined refraction from an entirely different set 
of rain-drops brought a new rainbow to his eye. For a similar reason 
no two persons ever see the same identical landscape, even though 
the powers behind the eye be equal, which is never the case. One 
step disarranges the whole. We may not, indeed, become sensible 
of the fact until we have walked a long distance; but that the view 
is changed by every step will readily be admitted by anyone who 
has climbed a mountain and stopped occasionally to look behind 
him. At every pause for breath new effects are sprung upon his 
surprised vision and old ones have faded from sight. 

Now, what is true of the outer eye, is equally true of the inner 
or mental eye. Why is it that in reading or listening we so often 
lose the drift of the thought, and feel a sense of confusion? We 
seldom have the patience to seek the cause. If that which confuses 
us be a book, we throw it down, or hastily pass on to some clearer 
passage; if it be a person, we are usually fearful to interrupt and 
ask that the thought be cleared, lest the keenness of our powers 
of interpretation be questioned. But if we should stop to analyze 
the cause of confusion, we should, in nine cases out of ten, discover 
it to be a reckless^ or perhaps unconscious, change of base on the 
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part of the writer or speaker. Let him begin a narratiye, a descrip- 
tion, or an exposition from one point of view, and then, without 
warning to the reader or listener, finish it from another, and utter 
bewilderment will be the result, unless the latter shall guess at ihe 
cause of the obscurity. 

VMatkm of Unity is the technical name for this fault, and 
it may occur in any product requiring the co-ordination or sub- 
ordination of parts. Thus, if in any work of art or literature there 
be found want of clearness, expressiveness, or power to move the 
feelings, and this, too, while we confess that talent and perhaps 
even genius has produced the work, the fault may usually be at- 
tributed to the fact that our minds are distracted by conflicting 
purposes. But what causes the distraction? Confusion in the 
artist's point of view. Where this point is correctly taken and per- 
Bistently maintained, while we may not be pleased with the com- 
position, it is quite safe to say that failure to appreciate will not re- 
sult from failure to understand. 

The Correct Point of View. — But, it may be asked, what is 
the correct point of view in any given case, and how shall it be de- 
iermined? If no two persons viewing the same object can see it 
iiactly alike^ even though they themselves be alike — ^which is im- 
possible — whose point of view shall we say is the correct one? And 
if we should select one, would not our point of view in making the 
decision be disputed at once? The fact is, the differences and dis- 
putations rife among mankind could be harmonized, if such a thing 
were desirable, only by casting every human being in the same 
mold, and then making all human beings thus cast, stand in the 
same pair of shoes. 

Now, what is so obvious in the material world concerning the 
point of view and its relation to the product, is equally true, though 
perhaps less obvious, in the thought-world — ^the realm of ideas. In 
the former the criterion is the natural eye and the physical organs; 
in the latter it is the eye of the mind and the powers of association. 
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And afl there is in the panorama spread before the natural eye 
much more uniformity of interpretation than in the domain over 
which the mind's eye gazes — since men generally agree as to color^ 
form, and extention, — ^we should expect to find the differences 
among mankind chiefly in the world of thought and belief, and 
this is the case. Ten thousand winds of vaiying force and di^ 
rection playing upon the ocean, do not produce more choppy waves 
and ripples upon its glossy bosom than do the agitations of thought 
and emotion upon the minds of mankind. And as on the ocean, 
forces occasionally arise which drive all opposition before them, so 
in the realm of mind philosophies spring forth that lead mankind 
irresistibly in a single direction. But not for long; both in due 
time are stopped, and this too by finite shores: the waves by bar- 
riers they cannot surmount, the philosophies by phenomena they 
cannot explain. 

Why Views Prevail.— Here it will be profitable to inquire 
why one man's views prevail over those of his fellow-men. The 
reason will be found in two circumstances. First, his point of view 
is more nearly correct than theirs. They concede this because it 
explains phenomena which theirs cannot. Secondly, he has the 
persistence not to leave his point of view. This is his center and 
he strives to make aU knowledge bearing upon the subject revolve 
about it. Orbit after orbit is created as this philosopher reaches 
out and draws floating, cometary truths within the attraction of 
the assumed center. For the first few orbits outward, things move 
harmoniously enough, and apparently according to fixed law; but 
strange to say, many of the truths thus fixed, revolve equally well 
around a rival system. The fact is, truth, contrary to many wise 
old saws, accommodates itself much better to a theory, than does 
error. For truth,* like a faceted diamond, or like a star, shines from 
every face and angle, thus throwing light upon hypothesis perhaps 
diametrically opposed; while error, which may be counted the dia- 
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mond's charcoal counterparty shines not at all> and is serriceable 
only as a foil against the rays of truth not wanted. 

But the philosopher^ poor dupe^ engrossed as he is with his 
own conceptions, and prejudiced against others, forgets this fact 
and comes to believe that truth shines only in his direction. At 
first he finds little to stagger his belief: but, if he would die an hon- 
est THRTi^ it were well that he die early, ere his theories have reached 
remoter connections; otherwise his yenerable age will be given to 
the disreputable trickery of bolstering an artificial system; of strain- 
ing facts, suppressing daylight truths, and inventing unheard-of 
devices and explanations to keep men^s faith in a philosophy which 
so far as eternity is concerned is as ephemeral as a sky-rocket. 

Human PMnts of View Rnite. — But what, it may be asked, 
ias all this to do with the importance of the point of view? Much. 
1 desire thereby to show that the learning and wisdom which sway 
the world now this way now that, are and can be in fact, only the 
judgment of fallible men from finite points of view; that what 
passes for truth in philosophy, is nothing more than the aspect 
things present to the eye of the philosopher; that, consequently, 
there may be as many philosophies passing for true as there are 
philosophers with different points of view; that truth shines in all 
directions, thereby frequently giving equal plausibility to very 
diverse theories; that, in consequence, the opinions of mankind 
revolve in orbits which cross and recross and interlock in such a 
multitude of intricacies, that did each leave a luminous track be- 
hind it, there would be presented a tangle past the power of angels 
to unravel; and that when these opinions for any given period re- 
volve mostly in a similar direction, it is owing to one (or both) of two 
canses; either (1) a new and correcter point of view has been found, 
(i. e., one which harmonizes a greater number of things); or (2) a 
more determined effort is made by the arts of sophistry to make 
things fit an old point of view. 
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From all which we may justly conclude, first, that the thing of 
most importance in entering upon a subject is the correctness of the 
point of view; and second, that he who would influence his fellow- 
men, must not desert his point of view, which is only another way 
of saying that he must not be desultory or scatter-brained. But 
enough of abstractions. Let us consider a few concrete examples 
and see whether they illustrate the foregoing deductions. 

Abandoned Points of View.— Take, for instance, the history 
of the development of science. One of the earliest Greek philoso- 
phers held that water, or rather the ocean, is the source of all life, 
vegetable and animal, including even man. Also that the earth 
has been built by the ocean and is constantly being changed by it. 

Surely, says the reader, such a point of view must have been 
taken by a sheer guess. By no means. It was, on the contrary, 
a glorious conception for that day So far from being a guess, it 
took keen observation and close reasoning to discover that all things 
visible on the earth were a unit with the ocean as a center. It is 
marvelous, indeed, what things may be explained from such a point 
of view. There can be no vegetation without water. Deserts are 
but the neglected children of the great mother of aU — ^the ocean. 
The earth — ^is it not being eaten away by the waves, and moved 
hither and thither by the rains? Even man — does he not quickly 
perish when water is withheld from him? And seven-eighths of 
his body is water. Is it any wonder that such a theory found be- 
lievers? 

But another philosopher arose who pointed out that the ocean 
is but the servant of a greater power — ^the sun. All the facts which 
lent themselves so readily to the old system, now accommodated 
themselves equally well to the new. And since that day, how the 
center of things has shifted and changed! The last generation has 
gone mad over the Darwinian point of view — ^Evolution. 

ilodern-Science Point of View.— Curiously enough this 
latest rerum omnium mater is closely allied to the first, differing 
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only in keener penetration. Somewhere in the bonndlesB deep, 
say the pcience of today, a protophtsmic speck found itself and be- 
gan forthwith to evolute! Thns again men belieye all things come 
from the ocean, including the lords of creation themselyes. How 
like children with wise old heads must these sage philosophers ap- 
pear to the angels — disposing and arranging the works of creation, 
as if they were the fnmitnre of a doll-house, to suit now this whim, 
now that! 

But cTolution has struck the rock. It utterly fails to explain 
the spiritual life. like all other systems it has stranded on a finite 
fihore, unable to encompass even one little globule of space, the 
planet on which we hve. A system that cannot harmonize the few 
scattered fax;ts which man in his short years of mortal life can 
gather — ^how can it be depended upon to explain the universe? 

II. 

SFFBOT IK BBLIOIOK OF DIFFBBEKCE IK POIKT OF VIEW. 

The question will perhaps be asked, what has all this to do with 
the subject matter for preaching? The answer is, everything; for 
the material — ^the truths thus far discovered or yet to be discovered 
—which the puny philosophies of men seek to marshal into sys- 
tems, is the same stock of facts with which the preacher must deal. 
Nor can we afford to despise any of these truths. Our question 
mnst be, not. Is the fact convenient? but Is it true? If true it be- 
longs to the Gospel and becomes material for sermons. 

Difference between Fact and inference. — But there 
is a wide difference between accepting a fact for itself and ac- 
cepting a fact coupled with some theorist^s inference from it. We 
cannot escape the truths which the researches of men are piling up 
daily from ten thousand fields of mind-activity. But we can and 
must refuse to view them in the light of man-made theories. 
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A new point of view is needed — one as far from this earth as 
the Pleiades. In astronomy the world long ago gave np the notion 
that we are the center of the aniverse; but the same absurdity re- 
mains yet to be abandond in theories respecting the origin and 
destiny of human beings. Spiritual life as exhibited on this plane 
of being is no more accidental than the earth is accidental; and if 
men recognize that the earth has a relationship to the nniTerse^ 
why should they shut their eyes to the fact that life on earth has 
equally a relationship to something beyond? But how shall we get 
a true conception of these relationships? Certainly not from 
this earth. 

Finite Points of View in Religion. — In the last 
chapter I discussed the babel of imrealized theories that 
has scattered mankind intellectually. But what of the 
scatteriug of mankind spiritually? A thousand-fold more num- 
erous and fantastic have been the points of Tiew in this domain. 
From the same sun and moon and stars and earth and sea and light 
and darkncrs and life and deaths what diTerse religions have sprung! 
Surely I need draw no illustration from what are called Pagan be- 
liefs; enough if I devote a paragraph to the sects professing to be- 
lieve in the one God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and to follow in 
the footsteps of the one Savior of the world. 

Let us consider then the one broad stream of divine truth, the 
Bible, enlarged and enforced at intervals down the valley of time, 
by new messages and revelations from the Divine Teacher. Along 
its banks are a thousand contentious sects, drawing more diversities 
than unities from the same stream. What is the explanation of 
it? Not to carry the figure further, how can divine truth be made 
to support such varying and opposite opinions? Only for the same 
reason that similar truths in nature have supported in turn all the 
theories of science. Truth, as before remarked, shines from all 
sides. Half its rays intercepted or unheeded, it becomes a danger- 
ous lie — dangerous because it still passes for truth. Men draw 
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opposite Bystems of religion from the same passages in the Bible^ 
just as philosophers from the same facts in nature support antagon- 
istic theories of the origin of things. 

How Sects Origrliiate It is simply the question of 

the point of iriew again. Every distinct sect in Christendom 
means merely the aspect of things divine as presented 
to the ^iritual eye of the founder. Having selected 
his point of view, he proceeds to marshal the sacred writ- 
ings into line with it as best he can. He soon finds it impossible 
to unify the Scriptures. First class passages bend readily; second 
class yield after much twisting; third class require acrobatic feats 
in exegesis; all other passages will not bend at all, so he dubs them 
mysteries. 

He is now ready to go forth and convert the world! What his 
share of souls will be depends upon his enthusiasm, his combative- 
ness, and his persistence. Soon he will have a lot of preachers about 
him, who, "though vanquished, yet can argue stilL^' And now 
listen, for there is noise in the land. The air is full of writhing 
and contorted scripture. The people take sides, and shout and 
sing and pray and sprinkle and pour and baptize! The air vibrates 
to hallelujah songs and damnation sermons enough to arouse spirits 
of every stripe and color. But many people go away disgusted with 
this jangle and wrangle of interpretations. Shall these be lost? No; 
anon comes a Wesley with a new creed, also from the Bible, speci- 
ally adapted to capture the emotional class. There remains then 
the "submerged tenth," about whom General Booth has written so 
well.* These are hunted in slums and gutters by drums and tam- 
bourines. How it makes one's ears buzz to picture all this sanctify- 
ing strife! 

And There Can Be No End«-^Iieamed men only add learned ^ 
but still human, points of view to complicate the difficulty. 

•DwkMl Iiwlaiia And the Waj Oat, bf CtaiMral Booth of th« SidTrtUm Army. 
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What Tom Paine said is literally true: "If thou dost not belicTe as 
thy neighbor doth, what is it but a proof that thy neighbor dotL not 
believe as thou dost? And there is no power on earth that can de- 
cide between you/* 

Nor is there. For, unlike the differences in science, whose 
subject matter is here on earth for re-examination, religious dispu- 
tations turn on what will transpire in another world; and eyeij dis- 
putant is quite ready to await the trump of Gabriel. 

And yet what is aU this strife but multiplied proof of man- 
made religions! Systems whose ability to fulfill the promises made 
to mortals is no greater than their power to influence the stars! 
Shall the Scriptures be counted contradictory then, that they occa- 
sion aU this confusion? To hold such a view is to discredit their 
divinity. No; there must be some key to the whole, some point of 
view from which every revelation harmonizes with every other reve- 
lation Like the key to the mysteries of nature this point of view 
can be known to man only by the Divine Author's revealing it. 
This he has done in our dispensation as in every dispensation of 
the Gospel. To us is given the key to the mysteries of heaven and 
earth. We have been made to see the point of view whence the 
works of eternity correlate. 



in. 

THE TBUE POIlirr OF VIEW, BOTH FOB 80IEKCE AND BBLI«IOK. 

The last chapter closed by asserting that to Latterday Saints 
it has been given to see the true point of view of the imiverse. I 
should rather say it is our privilege to see if we live for it. But 
the novelty of possession has satisfied us. We have put off the day 
of exploring. Outside the knowledge necessary to confound the 
wise among the sects, we have not sought these hidden treasures. 
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But when they shall be sought and applied to the problems of the 
world, there will be such a revolution as will make all things new. 

The True Point of View. — Only from the summit of eternity 
can the works of creation be viewed in their true relations. Try 
to eeuse with me the meaning of this expression — ^'the summit of 
eternity.' When we wish to get an untrammeled view on this earth 
we climb to the summit of the highest mountain in our neighbor- 
hood. But no earthly mountain is high enough to view the true 
Older and significance of creation. Conceive the highest point — 
the summit — of the universe: the point where God stands and 
views all things in relation — ^here we must stand also. Is such a 
thing possible? How shaU mortals attain this summit? Only by 
the revelations of the Master Builder. Ood himself sees things in 
their true relation only by the Spirit of truth; whoever has this 
Spirit in its fulness has the key to the universe; and every man 
will see the true point of view in exact proportion as he has the 
Spirit. It is only in this way that man can see it; if Ood does not 
thus reveal it to his children^ mankind must yet wait for the true 
Tmderstanding of world-building. 

This is the point the Elder must ever keep in view. Whatever 
be his topic^ he must seek to see it as Ood sees it — ^from the summit 
of eternity; and not as man sees it^ amid the fog and smoke of mor- 
tality. So viewed, the Fall becomes a blessing and the Atonement 
a natural sequence; the trials of adversity and the pangs of death 
are mercies in disguise, and wealth and pampered ease oft-times 
curses. 

One of our visitors viewing the Temple made the observation 
that there seems to be ages of anticipation in every representative 
act of the Latterday Saints. The remark falls short of the truth. 
There should be 'eternities' of anticipation in every representative 
act. 

It was this lofty point of view that made Christ incomprehen- 
sible to the Jews. When he closed his sermon on the Mount, 
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it was XLot some earthly ideal he held up for emulation, but said 
he: "Be ye perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect/* Probably 
the true point of view has never been more teisely stated than by 
Joseph Smith: "As man is, Ood^once was; as God is, man may be." 
Expanded and worked out in all its relati<ms, this is the key to the 
knowable universe. 

Consequences of This Point of View.^It will be found that 
the point of view whence all Scripture becomes consistent and intel- 
ligible, is likewise the point whence all true science harmoziizes. 
Herbert Spencer, after fifty years of attempting to construct a uni- 
verse without a God, comes to this sublime conclusion: "Amid all 
mysteries, there remains one absolute certainty: we are ever in the 
presence of the Infinite and Eternal Energy, from whom all things 
proceed.*' 

It has been counted the most glorious achievement of this age 
of science that the forces of nature known as sound, heat, light, 
electricity, etc., are demonstrated to be only varying manifestations 
of the one great force which Spencer calls the "infinite and eternal 
energy^' of the universe. But all this is revealed in the eighty- 
eighth section of the Doctrine and Covenants. It is, moreover, 
pointed out that the power of intelligence, known to psychologists 
ss consciousness, is only another manifestation of this infinite and 
eternal energy; that this force, variously known in the Bible as the 
Spirit of God, the Spirit of truth, the Holy Ghost, is in fact the 
eternal energy that gives life to all things that are in a state of de- 
velopment, and is the motor-power of the imiverse. 

So also concerning the law of the conservation of energy, pro- 
nounced by Tyndall the greatest discovery of the age. Years be- 
fore, Joseph Smith proclaimed the doctrine that nothing can be 
created, nothing destroyed. I might go on citing other instaoees, 
such as the Word of Wisdom, where science has but recently caught 
up mth revelation, but I will content myself by remarking that in 
spite of mighty truths thus made plain, some of these same rerela- 
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lions are a sealed book to most Latterday Saints^ perhaps to all. 
Thej await a time when the minds of Zion's youth, enlightened by 
the Spirit of truth, shall be able to grasp their sublimities and be 
prepared to apply them for the redemption of the world. 

Counter Points of View. — In conclusion let us glance briefly 
at the points of Tiew Latterday Saints must meet in the thought- 
world. In science the central idea is confessedly unstationary. 
Every scientist holds himself ready to adapt his point of view to new 
truth whenever it shall come. Not so in the religious world. Here 
bigotry reigns. The Soman Catholic point of view examined m 
the Ught of science or reason, becomes pitiful; which is probably 
the explanation of why that church absolutely denies the right of 
reason or science to question it. Note now wherein its strength 
lies. While in a few flexible details this church flatters every popu- 
lar movement by concessions, it maintains its central heresies with 
undeviating consistency and dogged pertinacity. Let us learn from 
this church the lesson not to leave our moorings for speculative ex- 
cursions. 

The Protestant sects have never had well-defined points of 
view. The Calvanistic wing has, it is true, pretty strongly en- 
trenched itself behind the cast-iron doctrines of the great ex- 
pounder of predestination. But those doctrines are crumbling 
now under the battering-ram of every heretic who, like Briggs, 
dares to strike for reason and common sense. The Wesley wing 
*^ly solely on the merits of Jesus.'^ Other point of view than this 
one I have been unable to discover among emotionalists. But as 
long as men are found who will risk an easy route to heaven this 
creed will be popular. 

*^Eeligion must keep pace with science; creeds are antedated. 
Science must be the interpreter of religion as it is of life.'* Such is 
the way the sects are now tearing loose. And ^Ttfother Church" 
smiles grimly, knowing full well that a routed army finds no time 
to intrench itself. Again we should learn the lesson, this time from 
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the weakness of fugitive sects, not to desert our point of view eren 
in an exhortation. 

The controyersy of the future, the great religious Q^g and 
Magog, will be between the Latterday Saints and the Soman Cath- 
olics. No need of the light to ask the darkness what the end will 
be. But in the meanwhile it may be well to bear in mind that only 
in one particiUar do we now excel them, viz: the point of veiw. In 
power and resource and persistence in holding to our great central 
truths, and in making them bear down upon and modify the in- 
stitutions of the world, we have scarcely made a beginning as com- 
pared with them. 



IV. 

POIKT OF VIEW OF LATTEBDAT SAINTS IN ACTUAL PBAGTICB. 

An Incident from As:assiz's School of Science. — It is said 
that a student bearing pretentious degrees from a num- 
ber of prominent colleges, once presented himself for a course 
in science under Louis Agassiz. The great teacher after asking him 
a few test questions, handed him the skeleton of a fish, which the 
young man took to his study room. 

Next morning he presented himself for a new specimen, but 
his teacher after a few searching questions, sent him back again. 
This procedure was repeated for ten days, at the end of which time, 
the student began to see some new things in the common-place 
skeleton — ^that is to say, his eyes began to open. He had been blind 
all these years, with the very worst kind of blindness — ^that which 
is conyinced it sees -all there is to see. 

As a teacher and an observer of human nature, I am conyinced 
that the majority of mankind ^^ave eyes and see not'' in the same 
way. And in nothing else are we so blind as in that with which we 
are most familiar. It is because the theme of the last three chap- 
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ten is 80 very self-evident and the truth of it is so well-known, 
that I am going to make my readers take it over again. 

A Review.— These chaptere called attention to the importance 
of the point of view; to the fact that it is this chiefly which deter- 
mines the final shape and coloring of all observation and thought; 
that the religions and philosophies of the world, though able to ar- 
range about them more or less extensive areas of truth, fail never- 
theless ultimately, because their center is finite; that it is as un- 
reasonable to hope for the explanation of things natural or spiritual 
from a merely human point of view, as to assume that the center 
of universal gravitation is this little old earth of ours; that the true 
point must in fact be external; that when found, it wiU harmonize 
and correlate all truths, no matter what specific names they may 
bear here below; that the Creator has revealed to us mighty truths 
with reference to this eternal point of view, and has yet '^dden 
treasures^^ of knowledge to make known when we shall comprehend 
what we already have; that the philosophies of mankind need to be 
rewritten from the Latterday Saints' point of view; and that in- 
stead of going resolutely to work modifying the world with our 
ideas, most of us stand struck with admiration for ourselves as re- 
ceptacles singled out by Deity for these mighty truths. 

It was also pointed out that not alone in the correctness of its 
point of view does a system depend for growth and perpetuity, but 
also upon aggressiveness and an undeviating consistency in main- 
taining this j>oint of veiw. Indeed the latter condition alone, as in 
the case of tiie Boman Catholic church, often prolongs the life and 
vigor of the baldest superstitions. Whence the conclusion was 
drawn that in all our efforts of instruction we should not forget for 
a moment the lofty central truths that enable us to see this world 
with aU its manifold relations swing into line with the universe; 
and also that by observing both the cause of strength in the Cath- 
olic church and the cause of weakness in the Protestant churches, 
we should arouse all our power and resources, and present an un- 
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broken phalanx to the world on all the frontiers of hnman contro- 
versy, as we have successfully done on one. 

Now all this discussion about the point of view seems, as I read 
it over, very common-place talk indeed; scarcely rising above the 
dead-level of the platitude against which I am waging such war. 
What everybody talks about it is very difficult to make emphatic. 
No spot in the ear is so hard to make vibrate as that made callous 
by having been often drummed upon. It is only the fearfulness 
that my readers have not bent their minds to the magnitude of the 
difference caused by the point of view, that leads me to discuss the 
subject from other aspects. 

Applications. — Consider the point of view with special 
reference to any principle, doctrine, or ordinance of the Gospel. 
What means it, for instance, to be an Elder? Prom man's point of 
view, an honor scarcely worth crossing the street for. The lowest 
office in a lodge is sought for more eagerly, or even the captaincy of 
a base ball nine. 

But from God's point of veiw! Place the humblest Elder 
along side the mightiest potentate of earth. Compare the dignity 
and perpetuity of their respective offices. Even while we. wait, 
breathless, and ere the pulse of the universe throbs once, the mighty 
change has come which lays the king low and exalts the Elder to 
dominion and power worlds without end. Do you, my young mis- 
sionary friend, so value your office and calling? Do you realize 
that when you enter any man's dwelling, you honor him as no 
prince of earth can honor him? Or do you feel like a beggar or a 
tramp asking for a nighf s lodging? Does your Priesthood re-en- 
force your manliness, or do you drag it in the mire? Tell me how 
you act and I will tell you what is your point of view. 

What is baptism? Something to attract an ide crowd; or — 
think of the miracle caused by change of view — ^the gate to the City 
CSeleetiall Marriage? A mere convenience to escape idle gossip; or 
the fulfilment of that supreme law whereby worlds and lives are 
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perpetuated tlironghout eternity! And so of every principle, or 
hope, or fear, whether great or small. 

Still OrubMniir Amonsr Things Earthly.— When I behold 
thronghont Zion the indifference, the want of reverence, almost 
the contempt, manifested toward sacred things — our houses of wor- 
ship, the ordinances of the Gospel, the holy Priesthood, sometimea 
even Deity himself — I am led to exclaim, ''Alas! how cheap we 
hold the sublime gifts of eternity!'' How many on the Sabbath 
day really sit down at the table of the Lord, and behold resplen- 
dent a risen Eedeemer as they put forth their hands to partake of 
the Sacrament! 

Now, brethren, let us ask ourselves, why is there so much 
gross-mindedness among us? As a people, I grieve to say it, we 
are almost strangers to the rapture of devotion which dictated the 
Psalms. For real reverence, the sects in our midst often put us to 
shame. Is it not largely owing to the fact that often we carry into 
our places of worship the same off-hand, matter-of-fact spirit with 
which we plow, and sow, and swap horses? Whatever be the cause 
the remedy is plain; if we could but preach alike the simplest and 
the subUmest truths from the point of view which angels would 
take, were they in our midst; if we could but approach every ser- 
mon, whether diuwn from revelation, from personal experience, 
from the discoveries of science, or the achievements of art, as if 
we were viewing it from the summit of eternity, how quickly then 
would the blatant brute within us be silenced by the ascendancy of 
the angel I And, heaven be praised, this will yet be, and we shall 
live to see itf 

Hold An Things Divine.— I spoke just now of plowmg, 
sowing, and trading as if these pursuits were to be followed from 
human podnte of view, but I spoke of what is, rather than what 
should be. I«t all your out-goings, and all your in-comings be un- 
to the Lord. When President Young counseled the Saints to stay 
upon their farms and not rush to the gold fields of California, he 
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•poke from God's point of view, not man's. Nothing is more 
touching in President WoodruflPs 'Tieaves from My Jpnmar' than 
the simplicity of faith with which he dedicates the commonest 
things imto the care of the Lord. I can think of no act or word 
or even thought that a Latterday Saint can hope to escape — or 
should desire to escape — ^the dread Omniscient Eve. If before we 
undertook anything, whether of little or of mighty moment, we 
paused long enough to place ourselves, in mind, at the point where 
loving angels view our deeds, how different would be the issue of 
our lives! 

I hope that the point I have been striving for is now clear 
and forcible; the preacher before all other men engaged in shap- 
ing the human mind, needs to rise in imagination to the lofty 
point of view of eternity, ere he seeks to utter a word; for he more 
than any other is the voice of God unto man. 



BOOPE Ofi BAKOE OF 8UBJE0T-HATTER. 

Having disposed of the first question, viz.: from what point 
of view all subject-matter should be treated; or to use Father 
Smith's vision once more, having taken the only step visible to me 
a short time ago, like him I now find two steps before me opening 
into this important subject, viz.: 1. — *What is the scope or range 
of subject-matter available for sermons?' 2. — having determined 
the scope or range, how shall we determine the order of importance 
of subjects for sermons?' The first question will be treated in this 
chapter, the second in the next. A moment's reflection will show 
how important it is that the preacher have clear ideas on these 
questions. 

Predetermined and Chance Sermons ^As to the first, it 

certainly must go without argument that subject-matter drawn 
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indiscrindnately from God^s work-shop, the universe, will be 
fitting for Sabbath service only by chance. And yet all that QoA 
has said or done in his manifold creations is good. Now, too often 
we hear chance-sermons, — sermons not even consistent with them- 
selves. The speaker, running out matter, grasps frantically at 
floating straws of truth, and is led hither and thither, by no law 
but phantasy; and where he will end, not even a prophet can guess. 

But, says the Elder, it is clear that we are not deliberately 
to select our subject, nor by any power of will predetermine what 
we shall say. This is the work of the Spirit of truth. How then 
can these efforts be called chance sermons? 

This remark brings forward two questions: (1) What it means 
to predetermine what we shall say, and (2) why aimless sermons 
may be called chance sermons. In considering the scope or range 
from which subject-matter for sermons may be chosen, it would 
of course be a good general answer to say: just that scope and 
range which the Spirit of €k)d dictates, no more, no less. No one 
will dispute this for a moment. But is it to be understood that 
we must never expect aid from the Spirit savQ when we are on our 
feet before an audience? If so, I must stop with this paragraph. 
But as I believe the Spirit will guide me as well here at my desk 
as when on the stand, I proceed trustfully. 

If now my objector in saying we shall not by power of will 
predetermine what we shall say — ^means to cut off communion with 
the Spirit before the meeting as to what will be best to say, then de- 
cidedly I think him in error. But if by predetermining, he means 
learning by rote, in a way that shall give the Spirit no play in the 
delivery, then I agree with him most heartUy. 

As to the second point, it is safe to affirm that sermons in- 
spired by the Spirit of truth will never be wandering, inappropri- 
ate, or haphazard. It is equally safe to affirm that sermons which 
do exhibit these evidences of chance, are not inspired, however 
fondly the preacher may be deluded that they are. All that I con- 
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tend for here is, that the Spirit of truth is a spirit of order and 
system. And if we accustom our minds to order and system, they 
will bend readily to the direction of the Spirit, even as clay in the 
potter's hands; but if we do not, we shall find our thoughts flying 
the shining track of inspiration and following instead, the vagaries 
of our own fancy. 

Order in the Sequence of Gospel Instructions.— Then as 
to the order of importance of sermons, will not the Spirit lead us 
to think about those things concerning which it would be timely 
and seasonable to speak? For there is surely as much need of order 
in the sequence of Gospel instruction as in any other work of man. 

For instance, all materials entering into the construction or 
embellishment of a temple may be good — ^in their time and place. 
But what utter waste, confusion, and demoralization would ensue 
if these materials were brought and laid down indiscriminately — 
glass, wood, stone, mortar, paintings, upholstery, etc., without re- 
^ard to need or fitness I No one is so crude as not to see in such a 
work the absolute necessity of order in the selection and use of 
materials. But the analogy I would draw from it is far from be- 
ing distinctly perceived. In building the temple of our faith the 
preacher very often piles up materials in just that haphazard sort 
of way. And the same confusion and demoralization follow. 
We may not be aware of it, but we should be aware of it, did we 
but have the clearness of vision respecting causes and effects in 
the spiritual world that we have in the natural world. As it is, we 
merely feel a sensation of weariness, flatness, incompleteness, or 
dissatisfaction. Hash, as we are familiar with the term, is not an 
adequate name for much material used in faith-building; hash, 
from a recipe that I coidd write out, might perhaps describe it. 

Suppose we should build temples by the same mle of mind 
that some prescribe for preaching, viz,: Take no thought, etc.,* 
should we not have all the confusion pictured in the above para^ 
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graph? But is this confnfiion any the more Godly that human 
fiouU rather than huilding material are the ohjects of it? 

Iii5|riratlon at Home as well as at Meeting* — ^Need I say 
anything further on the importance of order and gradation and 
logical sequence in our preaching? On the need of some definite, 
general scheme or classification of subject-matter for sermons, 
based on the wants of the people? Not an artificial plan such as 
might be gotten up by reference to logic, rhetoric, and ethics, but 
one that takes note of the varied requirements of Latterday 
Saints, physical, mental, social, spiritual; and adapts itself as any 
one of these sides of man's nature is observed to advance or retro- 
grade? The central purpose always being so to co-ordinate and 
subordinate these various interests, as to make the Church advance 
like a unit toward perfection? Is there need of discussing such a 
plan? 

All will agree that we need such a plan; but, I seem to hear 
some one say, can any one other than the Spirit of truth be trusted 
to decide what are the wants, physical, mental, social and spiritual, 
of the people? Certainly not. But will not the Spirit aid us to 
understand what these wants are out of meeting as well as in 
meeting? Will it not aid us to think about them, write them down, 
if need be, and otherwise so accustom our minds to consider them 
that when in meeting the Spirit woidd lead us to speak of them, 
we shall not be stubborn or unpliable to its dictation? 

This view is, I am stire, vaguely recognized by almost every 
Elder, as witness the spasmodic efforts against besetting crazes, such 
as Sabbath breaking, and the follies of the world that inundate our 
shoces. Do we wait till meeting opens before thinking of these 
things? At present, however, our preaching on these subjects is 
mostly of the nature of scolding; useless seolding, too, since gen- 
erally it waits till the evil is done. 

ISow it seems to me that we must be made thoroughly to real- 
ize what it means to be "on the watch-tower/* In some way the ten 
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thousand preachers of the Latterday Saints must be made to work 
as parts of one grand unit. Instead of the desultory and frag- 
mentary preaching of today, when each comes laden with tome 
material, be it glass, wood, mortar, or stone, remotely fit or unfit 
for the grand temple, every Elder must realize that he is a laborer 
with some definite part to do in a glorious, consistent, and pro- 
gressive plan of salvation. 

Scope of the Subject-matter for Sermons.— Let it not be 
supposed that I am going to propose such a scheme. No wisdom 
short of Deity could do that. The scheme is already with us, and 
working in part. I only ask that the Lord will help me to make it 
plainer than it seems to be to some of my brethren as well as my- 
self. 

First then, let me say that all our preaching must be within 
the scope of theology. How wide a scope this is, let any one that 
does not know, turn to Parley P. Pratt's definition in the Key to 
Theology. Here is another definition quite as broad with the ad- 
vantage of being more briefly put: ^Theology is the science of 
God; of his being, his attributes, and his works.' 

There is nothing in the universe that this definition does not 
cover. To say then that our preaching must be within this scope, 
seems but to leave us in the midst of an eternal abyss; but in fact 
it determines our point of view, God, and locates our field of in- 
vestigation — ^his attributes, and his works; for, satisfied of his 
being, what is there for man to study, (i. e., develop in himself) in 
order to become like him, if it be not his attributes and his 
works? 

But where shall we begin? The subject is so vast, so infinite, 
that for man's puny mind to begin imaided at any point, let alone 
to take the risk of finding the only correct point, is as if he would 
stretch his baby arms from space to embrace the great globe, his 
future home, as it revolves with terrific momentum, swathed in 
mists and clouds. 
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Yet a beginning must be made, and, as a matter of fact, a be- 
ginning has been made, by every rational being that ever lived 
upon the face of the earth. Indeed, were the spirits of heaven, en- 
dowed as they are with the undeveloped attributes of Deity, mere- 
ly permitted to wander aimlessly through their Father^s workshop, 
the universe, they must make a beginning of this endless study, 
by the very creations they would come in contact with. 

The Divine Order of 5tudyliis: Trutii. — But unaided by the 
Almighty Father, what kind of beginning would it be? Let me 
rather ask, what kind of beginning is it — even in the case of the 
great intellects of the nineteenth century, the pride of whose 
learning hath made them mad? Who alone can start these stu- 
dents of eternity aright? Who alone can grade the system of in- 
struction^ so as to develop the child to the full stature of the 
Parent? 

Consider this illustration: Here are the material and intel- 
lectual resources for a splendid university; libraries, laboratories, 
apparatus, equipments, teachers, and students. Now, is it enough 
merely to bring these factors together? How long, think you, 
would it take by such desultory, unsystematic association, to make 
educated men and women of these students? The very first requi- 
site of such an institution is a carefully worked-out plan of study — 
a plan whose beginning is based upon the capacity of the weakest 
of the weak among those permitted to enter upon the course; a 
plan whose development is as nearly parallel with the natural un- 
folding of the human mind as psychology is able to make it. 
Indeed, other things being equal, one school excels another as its 
plan parallels more nearly the natural evolution of the divine at- 
tributes. 

Now, the university of all universities is the universe itself. 
Unnumbered worlds, filled with intelligencies, are its laboratories. 
Gods in embryo, the children of the Supreme Father, are its 
students. Angels and just men made perfect are its teachers; 
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while presiding over all is the Infinite Teacher, who by means of 
the Spirit of truth, impresses upon all things his will, his indi- 
viduality, making a unit of what is without beginning or end. If 
the college president can do nothing without graded courses of in- 
struction, is it possible that God proceeds in the education of his 
children without a plan of study? I was about to say: Just as the 
president of a university calls about him his council of professors, 
so the Supreme Teacher — ^but what sacrilege 1 As well might the 
rain-drop say to the globe toward which it is swiftly descending: 
*^ow remarkably you resemble me in form/' The fact is, if in all 
the departments of human endeavor there is ever an increased 
tendency to system and classification, let us be assured that it is 
because our minds come to this earth freighted with just such im- 
pressions of pre-existence. In displays of order, as in all achieve- 
ments that approach the precision of nature, our ideas are but 
the echoes, as it were, of a higher, more perfect life. Would it not 
be surprising, then, if we should fail to find in God's revelations 
a definite plan of study pre-arranged for the mighty school of 
which we are members? 



VI. 

BELATIOITBHIP OF THE GOSPEL, THE OHITBOH AlfD TBE BAIKTS. 

Qod's Qraded Plan of Education.— What, then, is the 
name of this graded scheme of divine education? In revelation it 
is called the plan of salvation. But salvation is synonymoua with 
true education; that is to say, there can be no true education 
which does not lead, step by step, to salvation. The English trans^ 
lators, finding no exact equivalent of the idea, coined a new word 
from two Anglo-Saxon words (God spel, God^s story), and the name 
of the divine plan of education is therefore the Goiqiel. 

- ^Is that all yon have been driving at?'' I hear some hasty 
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reader remarkiiig. '-The Gospel— faith, repentance, baptwm, etc., 

why, Tve heard about that ever since I can remember. I 

thought we were really on the eve of receiving something new.'' 

Alas, that the marvel of this plan should ever cease, and that 
its name should become cheap by shallow reiteration! Is it then 
to be counted so trite a thing that the council of the Gods, out of 
the boundless resources known to us as the universe, should, with 
the infinite wisdom gained through experience, lay out a graded 
plan of development for the spirits of heaven? A plan whose 
operation began with our pre-existence, and will never end "till 
we come to the fulness of the knowledge of God, unto a perfect 
man?*' A plan that does not proceed, like man-made plans, by 
vacillating experiments in education, such as those that have 
caused nations to flourish and fail in the world's history; but one 
which by the directest route leads the child back to the mansions 
of the Father? Surely nothing but a shallow comprehension of 
this eternal plan could lead anyone to count it commonplace, no 
matter how often it is lightly named. 

Theoloicy and the Qospel. — We may now consider some per- 
tinent relationship growing out of this discussion. As will be 
seen, the Gospel, while it draws all its material from theology, is 
not coextensive with theology — at least not in this life. Ages of 
progress will have passed ere this plan will have need of those 
higher principles of theology which now excite wild and foolish 
speculation. The Gospel is a graded plan and program in theology 
— a system of progressively related divine principles for the educa- 
tion of divine children. Theology is all knowledge known to man 
or to Gk)d — a universal encyclopedia; the Gospel is a series of text- 
books earefuUy adapted to the gradual unfolding of the mind. 
Eternities will have passed ere these text-books absorb the encyclo- 
pedia. 

If now this relationship is clearly perceived, we are ready to 
define more distinctly the scope of preaching. Elders in Israel 
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must preach the Gospel, not theology; that is to say, they must 
preach from that portion of theology which constitutes the next 
lesson in the Gospel. It is not enough that the subject matter of 
a discourse be true; is it a truth that can be assimilated? Is it 
the truth that is needed now? Will it help or hinder the growth 
of the people at this very time? Thus it will be seen that the 
subject must be neither too elementary nor too advanced. If it be 
too elementary, it will be counted trite and fail to awaken mind 
activity; if too advanced it will not be understood or will perhaps 
be misunderstood. Primary lessons before academic students, and 
academic lessons before primary students, are equally ridiculous 
and futile. 

The Divine School. — ^Taking the Ground that the Gospel is a 
a divine plan necessitates another relationship— the school. The 
Church of Jesus Christ is the school. Dwell for a moment on this 
exalted and exalting thought. What school ever had such an 
organization as this? The Presidency, the Twelve, the High 
Priests, the Seventies, the Elders, the Priests, Teachers, Deacons^ 
helps, governments — ^what are they all but teachers— each with a 
•definite work if he will but find it. And then the plan and pro- 
-am of studies! — ^what school ever had these drawn and perfected 
in a council of heaven? And like a halo over all— -over students 
«nd teachers alike — ^permeating their minds, quickening their in- 
telligences, and enlightening their souls, is the Spirit of truth, 
which leads into all truth — ^what human school however famous, 
can lay claim to this? 

Ah, my dear brethren, when we shall awaken to the real mean- 
ing of the Gospel and get rid of the idea that we have learned it 
all in a few dogmatic tenets supported by as many hackneyed 
texts; when we shall break through our shells of self-sufficiency, 
and begin to grow again; when we shall leam to adapt our preach- 
ing and all our ministrations of word and works to some clearly 
perceived want of this school, instead of talking to fill up time as 
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we do largely now — ^then Zion will arise and ehine and be truly a 
light unto the national 

The Stadents.— There remains then the last relationship, the 
people to be educated — ^the students in this diyine school. To the 
preacher the understanding of this relationship is most important 
of all. First, it may be remarked, the Oospel as a plan of educa- 
tion was made for man, not man for the Gk>epeL The history of 
God's dealings with mankind, since the days of Adam, sufficiently 
illustrates this fact. In our day we have helps and governments, 
such as the Improvement Associations, Primaries, Belief Societies, 
etc.; not expressly contemplated in the revelations — organizations 
made to meet special conditions which the Church will outgrow. 
Only in the Sacrament and the ordinances is there anything ap- 
proaching inflexibility, and here inflexibility is necessary to pre- 
serve the unity. But.it must be remembered that the ordinances 
have no power of salvation in themselves, save only as the candi- 
date is worthy of receiving them. Administered to an unfit person, 
they avail nothing toward salvation, but are solemn, fearful mock- 
eries that cannot fail to call down the wrath of heaven. Ordi- 
nances are to the divine plan of education what admissions and 
promotions are to the ordinary school. Let us understand the 
thought of this paragraph clearly; it is not the eternal require- 
ments which bend or change; these are invariable. It is the 
methods of bringing the people to these requirements that are 
flexible; not alone as to new devices and expedients, but also as to 
the stimulating now of this now of that side of man's nature, as it 
shall be observed to be weak. 

The Need of Profound Study. — But before we can adapt 
methods to the needs of a people, we must see distinctly and with 
certainty what we are adapting them for; no blind strokes — ^goody- 
good talks or scolds — ^will strengthen the weakness. Consequently, 
before we set up for preachers, that is, teachers, we ought to make 
a profound study (1) of our plan of instruction, the Gospel; (2) of 
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our school, the Church, and (3) of our pupils, the members of the 
Church. I say profound, for nine-tenths of us have made but a 
very shallow study thus far, and the worst of it is, we are satisfied. 

But what means a profound study? Leaving the question 
unanswered as to the first two items, the Gospel and the Church, 
■what does it mean to study profoundly a people — say the Latter- 
day Saints? There is not space in this treatise to answer the ques- 
tion. It would require a book.* I must content my- 
self by observing that such a study would take 
many directions. Not least of these would be a careful study 
of the material interests of the people; for ignore and disclaim it 
as much as you like in rhetorical flourishes, the prosaic fact re- 
mains: the almighty dollar plays a wonderful part in salvation. 
Then there are the social interests, the intellectual, the moral, the 
spiritual — each with its manifold relations bearing mightily for 
weal or woe upon the destinies of these children of the universe. 
Studied in their proper order and from the true point of view, 
these transcendent lessons are easily mastered, as logical sequences 
of one another; even as one who views the valley from an eminence, 
takes in at a glance all its bearings and relations; but if studied 
spasmodically, and in haphazard fashion, the results will be the 
same as if the observer should attempt to master the bearings and 
relations of things in the valley, by going from detail to detail, 
without order and without perspective. He will never cease grop- 
ing — save out of sheer discouragement. 

Conclusion. — ^By way of summary let me add in reply to the 
questions as to the scope or range of subject matter, that sermons 
may touch upon any subject that affects the weal or woe of man in 
any capacity, whether physical, social, intellectual, or spiritual; 



* Lot me obwrre In paving that I know of no book that needs so mnoh to be written •• 
one making a profonnd etndy of the Ooepel, the Ohnroh, and (he People, In their relattoMhip 
of Plan of Stadiea, School, and Stodenti. Bach a book would give oor Ohnroh echoola a reo«w« 
•d, Tlgorons, and pennanent growth. 
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the only conditions being that the matter treated shall be of im- 
mediate application to the needs of the people; being neither so 
elemetitary on the one hand as to seem trite and uninteresting, nor 
BO advanced on the other as to lead to idle speculation or deep- 
water mysteries; in a word, the scope or range of sermons is the 
Oospel, not theology. 

Bespecting the order of importance among the midtitude of 
themes thus included within the proper scope or range of subject 
matter, it may be said that the question can be determined only 
by a constant examination of the spiritual barometer of the 
Church, as the Holy Spirit shall make it manifest. What themes 
should take precedence, will perhaps differ in every branch and 
ward of the Church. "Meat in due season/* is the safe rule. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ART OF THINKING. 

THE IMPOKTAKOE OF LATTERDAY 8AIKT ELDERS BECOMIITO 
THINKERS. 

In the chapters devoted to the scope and the order ef im- 
portance of subject-matter, I urged that Elders acquaint them- 
selves, (1) with the Qospel, which is the divine plan and program 
of our eternal education; (2) with the Church organization, which 
may be counted the school including the teaching; and (3) with 
the people, who may be called the pupils of this school. Nor 
should we be satisfied with the shallow, superficial study generally 
made of these factors. Nothing but a logical, a profound ac- 
quaintance with these things can make us powerful as preachers; 
for, as was pointed put, it is as irrational to hold that a man, un- 
acquainted with the art of teaching, unskilled in school manage- 
ment, and ignorant of the natural growth of child mind — ^is cap- 
able of conducting successfully an institution of learning, as to be- 
lieve that the preacher, alike ignorant or superficially informed, 
is prepared to lead men's souls to salvation. The principle that 
before you do a thing, you must know how, holds as well in the 
one instance as in the other. 

A Common Objection Answered— I wish to meet at its fullest 
force an objection I anticipate here, viz.: *T. was always under the 
impression," says the habitually unprepared preacher, "that it is 
no part of the Elder's business to cast about him as to the needs 
of the people when he arises to preach: that this is exclusively the 
function of the Spirit of truth. Is it not almost blasphemy for 
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the preacher to try to figure out the wants of a congregation? 
How many chances of going astray against one of choosing arightl 
No, no; the Holy Ghost alone can search the hearts of men, and 
giye meat in due season. Let not the duty he put upon man's ob- 
servation and judgment/* 

Vow, it is difficult to reply to this objection unless the truths 
it contains be first drawn away from the lurking error. First, it 
certainly is no time for the Elder to begin to study the wants of 
the people, after he has been called upon to speak; such study 
should have been the constant bent of his previous life. Further, 
it is certain such study should never be undertaken save under the 
guidance of the Spirit of truth. Surely the objector will not urge 
that the only time the Spirit will lay bare these wants is before an 
assembled audience! Is it blasphemy, then for man under such 
an influence to form his judgment concerning the needs of the 
Latterday Saints? Who will dare to be so presumptuous as to 
say this? Indeed, so far from dissuading him, will not the Spirit 
if interrogated, expressly lay upon the preacher the duty of form- 
ing just and accurate ideas on the Gospel, the Church, and the 
people? For if the speaker have not such just and accurate ideas 
when called upon to speak, how can the Spirit bring them to his 
mind? Even though the Spirit search out the needs of the con- 
gregation, what is there in the store-house of such a speaker to sup- 
ply these needs? Suppose that the Spirit would, for the good of 
the congregation, supply the spiritual food needed by sheer word- 
for-word revelation — ^would the mind of the Elder be pliable 
enough to permit such a thing to be done? In ninety-nine cases 
no; in one case yes, perhaps; but in this case the man would be 
unconscious ef using his own powers, oblivious to what he had 
said. 

"Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh.'* There 
is ordinarily no other way. If a man knows only how to raise 
potatoes, potatoes will be his sermon, let the Spirit strive as it will. 
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For the demonstration of this truth, I only ask that you go to 
meeting and listen. In nine cases out of ten the Spirit will fail to 
lead us into paths which we have not previously broken, faintly at 
least, by observation and reflection. But this is not the fault of 
the Holy Ghost; it is because we, in the unpliability of our spirits, 
will not trust inspiration to lead us out of the beaten track. De- 
pend upon it, if we would be as clay in the potter's hands, we musi 
see to it that the clay is well mixed before we come to meeting. 

I trust the reader will pardon this digression by way of re- 
view, the more so, as in a way it serves to introduce the subject of 
this chapter, which is how to mix the clay; in other words, how to 
think and get into the habit of thinking. 

Surprising how Few People Tliink. — The common ex- 
pression "thoughtless multitude,'^ is no merely rhetorical phrase. 
Nothing is truer, even of well-informed people. It was believed 
that universal education would make all men thinkers, but this 
hope has not been realized. It has merely furnished, universally, 
thoughts ready-made. The ratio of real thinkers remains about 
the same. Indeed, it would not be reckless to hazard the opinion 
that they are probably fewer in this age of newspapers and elec- 
tricity; for many educated people whose heads are now filled with 
thoughts from books, might have been thinkers had they been 
thrown more upon their own powers. 

It seems to me that our Elders, be their information meagre 
or extensive, must become thinkers if they would have their 
preaching virile enough to breed thoughts and acts in their hear- 
ers. Let me develop further the figure contained in this word 
virile, for in it is set forth, I believe, the vital distinction between 
first-hand and second-hand thoughts. 

Look over the circle of your acquaintances and pick out a man 
whom everybody praises for his brilliancy. Gifted primarily with 
a splendid memory, he has added to the charms of a vivacious mind 
the graces of rhetoric and elocution. In fete or social circle he is 
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the admired of all admirers. Now, by the first impulse of one's 
reasoning it would be natural to conclude that such a man must 
have many disciples. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
If he has followers at all, depend upon it, they are the most super- 
ficial of imitators. Why is this? 

Now look over the circle again, and pick out the man who 
actually has disciples— «nd by this I mean men who go to him to 
form their judgments and who quote him in evidence on any 
scheme. In point of dazzlingness, if I may coin a word, he does 
not begin to rival the first; yet in real power to shape the destiny 
of the people among whom they live, these two men are not to be 
compared at all. As a preacher the first will generally charm us, 
but the second seldom fails to warm us. In most movements, we 
applaud the first, but we heed the second. To the first we come 
for entertainment, to the second for counsel. The one may in- 
deed be an electric fountain, but its waters at best will taste of the 
pipes; the other is nature's spring, sparkling forth amid the bead- 
ed moss of rocky cleft and cavern. The first, conscious of bor- 
rowed ideas, guards jealously the machinery that enables him to 
produce such splendid effects, and hence we can only guess at his 
inner life; the second, glowing with the warmth of original discov- 
ery, makes us feel rather what he is than what he does. 

POWBB TO THINK VB. POWER TO AB80EB THOUGHT. 

What then is the specific difference between these minds? It 
is a question of native thinking; the one is a mere lodging house 
for thoughts; thoughts polished, brilliant, cosmopolitan, perhaps, 
as lodgers are apt to be, but always disguising their real origin; 
the other is a home, a birthplace of thoughts — crude, unpolished, 
oven homely perhaps, but withal loving and lovable, as children 
are likely to be. That we should reverence and be influenced by 
the latter more than by the former is not strange; for it is incon- 
testable that we trust whom we love, not whom we admire merely. 
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Thinkiiig may thus be called the virile power of the mind; 
and minds will be fertile in reproducing themselves — ^that is, in 
attracting disciples — ^jiist in the ratio that they are vigorous and ex- 
act in their power to think correctly. 

In minds that do not breed or reproduce we may note two 
varieties, the impotent and the emasculated. The impotent may 
again be divided into two classes, viz.: (1) those that develop 
neither the power to think nor the power to gather thought. Such 
minds after acquiring the trick of the lowest order of routine 
work, speedily petrify and are thereafter machines, helpless save 
as they are set to work by superior minds. (2) Those that, failing to 
develop native thought-power, are yet so unfortunate as to become 
lodging places for the most vicious thoughts of others — such 
thoughts as come from street lore, trashy literature, and sensa- 
tional plays. It is from this class that saloons, gambling dens, 
houses of ill-fame, prisons and insane asylums are recruited. 

Emasculated minds, if the reader will forgive the harshness of 
the epithet, are minds which, though still full of energy, have had 
the virility of their thinking powers altered or diverted to chan- 
nels of uncreative activity. For the working purposes of the 
world such minds are still most useful. They are mirrors reflect- 
ing, prisms refracting the discoveries, inventions, and thoughts of 
mankind; they are cisterns filled by rills of knowledge from every 
point of the comjpass; reservoirs whence are drawn by mere com- 
pilation most of our text-books, literary hash-books, reviews, essays, 
lectures, sermons. 

But all such minds desire to seem profoundly original. As 
editors they mix in vituperation in the hope that muddiness may be 
mistaken for depth. As teachers they sometimes change text- 
books that the source of their supplementary talks may not be 
known to students. As preachers (in the world) they swap ser- 
mons, suppress quotation-marks, look learned, and still say in sepul- 
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chral tones: 'Thoxi Bhalt not steal/' Yet all these people are the 
very woof, if not the warp, of society. 

There may in fact be, as already pointed out, much brilliance 
with Tery little native thinking power. Indeed, it might serions- 
ly be contended that, for mere purposes of conveying facts and 
increasing the circumference of enlightenment, minds trained to 
voice the thonghts of others are superior to native thinkers as hav- 
ing a wider range and being, as it were, a sort of books with 
tongues. But where character is to be formed, where evil habits 
are to be uprooted, and good ones planted in their stead, there is 
need of a warmth and positiveness of conviction never found dis- 
sociated from genuine thinking. 

It is for this reason, I maintain, that whatever else they may 
or may not be, Latterday Saint preachers must be thinkers. And 
so, it may be said, they are, in every case where their discourses 
tell for good among their fellow-men. 



n. 

THB VALUE OP THINKING AS COMPARED WITH THOUGHT- 

GATHEBING. 

In a former chapter I had occasion to divide our Elders 
into four classes, viz: (1) those who read much and think 
much, (2) those who read much and think little, (3) those who 
read little yet think much, and (4) those who read little and scarce- 
ly think at all. The last might better be classed under minds im- 
potent, since they have neither thoughts of their own nor of any 
one else^s. But I have paid my respects to this class in a way suffi- 
ciently pointed in former chapters. 

Thinkers V8 Readers. — It will be seen that the parallel 
I have attempted to draw in the last chapter is between the sec- 
ond and third class — ^those that read much yet think little and 
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those that read little and think much. Now, it is quite safe to 
affirm that most of the marvels accomplished by preaching in 
this dispensation have been by men of the latter class. Nothing 
is more common than to read in the biographies of the natural 
leaders among us that they enjoyed no advantages of scholastic 
training. So also must we pronounce those men thinkers that 
from a religious, a social, or an economical point of view, dominate 
society among us today. 

When these men arise to speak, they say something, because 
they have been thinking something. The people listen, heed, and 
act upon the counsel given — such is the power of real thought. 
Their sermons are often crude in composition, illogical in argu- 
ment, and lacking in consecutiveness; seldom do they possess the 
external graces of oratory. What matter? Latterday Saints 
ceased to look for acrobatic feats in word-building when they left 
sectarianism. Sufficient for them if their minds be stirred to 
activity; they are not scrupulous as to the way it is done. Had 
there been no worse sermons than these, I should not have been 
induced to write these criticisms on preaching. However, let it 
not be thought that there is no room for improvement in this 
class. But more of this later. 

Necessity as a Teacher.— What made these men thinkers? 
Dire necessity. Thrown face to face with mankind and with na- 
ture, and not having the thoughts of others in their heads, they 
were compelled to think wha.t to do and how to do it. This emer- 
gency set the wheels of thought in motion, and that is all that 
was required. Once started, they go on forever. No one but the 
angel of death can stop them; nay, even he cannot; he but oils 
the bearings that thereafter they move noiselessly. 

These men have sons that might become all that is implied 
in the first division — ^men that read much and think much; but 
too often they fall early victims to a system of fact cramming. 
Thoughts ready made are so easily accessible, so tastily dressed. 
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and so immediately effective for display, that these youths never 
awaken to the need of the thinking faculty. Indeed, if their 
teachers, by a combination of circnmstances, force the birth of a 
homeling, it is so misshapen by comparison with book-thoughts 
as immediately to be disowned. 

Son and sire are now pitted against each other as preachers; 
book-learned brilliancy against rough-hewn thought. As before 
pointed out, the people are entertained by the first, but counseled 
by the second. But note this tendency: the rising generation, in- 
capable of thought-discrimination, are insensibly caught by ex- 
temalg. The more the artistic culture of the world finds its way 
into our schools, the more difficult does it become for these scions 
to appreciate the homely thoughts of their fathers. The fathers, 
with clearer perception, accustomed to weigh things rather than 
words, are grieved at the high-falutin shallowness that they see 
becoming popular with the young. The breach is likely to widen. 
On the one hand the fathers, having the choosing of the preach- 
ers, will continue the good old sermons; on the other, the children, 
unwilling to look upon truth in a homely garb, wiU find — do find 
— a thousand pretexts for staying away from meeting. 

The Transitioii. — Let us give this problem a little thought. 
In this wide-spread captivation for outward form may be seen, by 
any one who will give it a moment's reflection, one element of a 
mighty intellectual evolution just now beginning to sweep over 
Zion. Thinkers we must call those Elders who, in the past, have 
deserved the name of preachers at all; but God never intended 
that they should stop short of becoming cultured thinkers, as are 
most of our leading speakers now. There will be no resting place 
below the summit. A similar evolution has already swept over us 
in methods of agriculture, in style of architecture, and in the 
amenities of dress and social usage. Nor have we failed to appre- 
ciate the blessings of these changes. It seems to me, therefore^ 
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worse than idle to stand in opposition to this greater evolution of 
mind. 

In the past, preachers who read little and thought much have 
sufficed for our growth. Preachers that read much and think little 
may mark the transition. Their time will be short; perhaps I 
should be more exact to say, are marking the transition. The 
preachers of the future wiU be they who read much and think 
much; by which I mean men of wide general culture and pro- 
found thought; men that will study the art of preaching both as 
to matter and manner, with no other motive than that they may 
be able to save souls. 

Why Our Elders Must become Thinkers. — There are many 
reasons why this must be so. No greater compliment can be paid 
a man^s intelligence than to say he is a thinker. But a carpenter 
is not always an architect, though both be thinkers. The differ- 
ence is one of culture. Thinking is like fire: it needs fuel. The 
more fuel the greater warmth, the brighter the light. Thinking 
is conditioned by the amount and the variety of material gathered 
into the mind^s work-shop. That many work-shops are turned 
into mere store-houses does not count against the need of material 
for thinking. 

The material gathered from the area of but a single life's ex- 
perience may be sufficient to produce a thinker; the think- 
ing may even be dear and intense, but it will be too narrow to be 
wise or trustworthy. Thinking that shall'benefit a city must te 
based on a clear perception of the needs of the whole city, not alone 
on those of the individual thinking; thinking that shall benefit 
a state must be from knowledge ^ at least commensurate 
with the state lines; thinking that would benefit a nation must 
. spread out the map of the whole country; thinking that would 
benefit the world cannot afford to despise any knowledge. 

Now, this last is what we set out to do. It is for this reason 
Ihat we need the broadest culture that education can give, coupleJ 
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with the prof oimdcst thought that the mind ifi capable of. That 
our thinkiiig at present is shallow is best evidenced by the fact 
that we fail^ sometimes ignominionsly^ to control matters and 
things in a very narrow precinct. 

The Thinker and theThousht-Qatheren — My next' question 
is: What is thinking? Before I attempt an answer^ let me show 
jou the thinker at work as compared with the mere gatherer of 
thought. 

The first goes to nature and trusts rather his own eyes and 
ears than books; the second will climb to the top shelf of the li- 
brary, fight his way through cobwebs quivering with busy spin- 
ners, seize hold of a dust-begrimed book on zoology — all for no 
other purpose than to find out how many legs a spider has! That 
he might have caught one of these little creatures and examined 
for himself does not occur to him. 

If the thinker be appointed to lecture, or to write an essay, 
he prepares the skeleton of it and takes stock of his mental mater- 
ial. Thus he discovers at once wherein he will need to read further 
or observe more accurately. But the collector of thought, if given 
a task, asks immediately: *T^ere can I find something on it?*^ 
And this will be true of him, even though it be a matter in which 
he is supposed to be better informed than anyone else. He dis- 
trusts his own powers of observation and thought, and well he 
may, as one who has leaned on others all his life. Other eyes have 
looked for him, other ears heard, other imaginations conceived, 
other minds composed and written; his work has been chiefly to 
transfer bodily to his own mind the finished product of another 
as he finds it on the printed page. Books are the end of argument 
to him. **It is written" is his guide, and he applies it as well to 
books in general as to Holy Writ. 

The thinker also uses books, but only to get the material for 
thought. He so far distrusts the material thus found that he will 
read many authors, so as to be positive of the data from which he 
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reasons. Books are generally a lengthened tissue of inferences. 
For every conclusion whose premises are given, ten are baldly stated 
without reasons. These ten he might accept, as does his unthink- 
ing colleague, without question. Surely it would save time and 
mental effort. But his mind is too vigorous. Having developed 
a sharp set of mental teeth he cannot bring himself to feed on 
hash; that is on thoughts masticated and made ready for swallow- 
ing, by other mouths. 

"What brought the author to this conclusion?'* he asks. "I 
will call up the fact again and try them over.*' Often he proves 
these conclusions wrong, and learns thereby to distrust the gen- 
eralizations of other men. And even when conclusions are found 
to be just, this retracing the history of a thought proves most ex- 
cellent for mind discipline, and yields him pleasure second only 
to the original finding of thought. So, too, his mind grows in 
another direction; for the habit of seeking out the springs of hu- 
man thought leads naturally to the searching after reasons for 
divine thought, as expressed in nature and in revelation. And this 
is the very essence of true philosophy — ^thinking the thoughts of 
God after him. 

Another distinction is to be noted between the thinker and 
gatherer of thought in the habits they form. The thinker, paus- 
ing as he does to verify the important conclusions of his author, 
finds that he can read but few books during a year, hence he is 
exceedingly jealous of tlie company he keeps in the libraiy. 
Books trashy, frivolous, illogical, re-hashed, his mind instantly de- 
tects and rejects as unwholesome. His colleague, not having this 
mental gauge, reads everything indiscriminately, having no other 
rule of selection than keeping up with the latest craze. He prob- 
ably reads ten books to the other's one, but the ratio of real power 
gained thereby is as ten to one in favor of the thinker. 
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in. 

HOW TO SET THB WHBBL8 OP THOUGHT MOVIKO. 

I am now ready to disciiss the question how to learn to think. 
It may be remarked^ as a preliminary, that the difficulty in setting 
the thinking faculty in motion increases with years. Especially 
ifl this true where it has atrophied through non-use while adja- 
cent faculties are highly developed. The mental energy has in 
such a case cut its channel, and it is exceedingly difficult to stop it 
long enough to make it rise above its banks and overflow the arid 
regions of thought. But where the stream can hardly be said to 
have begun flowing in any direction, as in childhood, or where it . 
has spread out and dried up or stagnated, as in the great mass of 
stolid adults that never read nor think — ^it can be induced by skill- 
ful management to flow as readily through the channel of thought- 
making as of thought-gathering. But the volume and force of the 
current will depend upon how easily and how assiduously this man- 
agement takes place. 

rieiital Laziness. — ^Thinking is a difficult process to set going 
under any circumstances. Talk about laziness I For every physi- 
cal drone in our communities there are one hundred mental slug- 
gards. And the reason is not far to seek. The man that feels 
like shirking physical labor is driven by sheer force of shame and 
ridicule to work the lazy microbes out of his muscles. But what 
of the mental shirks? There are no such weapons wielded over 
them. But who would wield them? A smutty face need fear no 
ridicule if it goes only into a coal mine. Those who might wield 
the weapon are so few comparatively, as to be neither heard nor 
heeded; besides, their time is too profitably taken with themselves. 
And so it happens that the slothful in mind are received with 
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open anns by the society that frowns upon the slothful in body. 
Eeceived by society, did I say? Bless their darling insipidities! 
They are society, if my drawing-room recollections serve me truly. 

The Other Fellow. — But why continue the parallel further 
between those that think and those that let others think for 
them? Surely it is not necessary to prove it a desirable thing to 
become a thinker. It wiU be difficult to find people of any intelli- 
gence who, according to their own estimation, do not beUeve 
themselves already so. Perhaps not half a dozen readers of this 
book wiU say, "These parallels have been drawn especially for my 
benefit^' — so good an opinoin does the average man have of him- 
self. And yet, my self-complacent brother, you are the very man 
I have in my eye. Now, ask yourself candidly: Is my course con- 
tinually upward intellectually? The thinker, you will bear in 
mind, is never truly delighted save when going up-hill — ^that is, 
bending his mind a little harder today than he did yesterday. It 
is the bending that gives him pleasure; and as the faculty grows 
more vigorous by the exercise, it requires a little harder task each 
day to bring the accustomed delight. Hence if you would have a 
man's course continually upward, make him truly a thinker. Are 
you such a one? 

It is much more likely that you are a thought- 
gatherer. If so your gait will be upward and downward 
as the publishers lead. Perhaps in the majority of cases, if you are 
a man, you will end by walking the dead-level grade of the news- 
paper, and, if a woman, by going the down-hill grade of the sensa- 
tional novel. 

Bverlastlns Curiosity — Then how shall an Elder in Israel 
set to work to get his mind into the habit of thinking? The answer 
will b^ found in any good work on logic or psychology. The teeb^ 
nicalities and abstractnesses of these sciences do not, however, suit 
the purpose I have in view, which is to assist the multitude of our 
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preachers whom, without training leading np thereto, these ex- 
planations wonld only confuse. 

Have you a little four-year-old Bon? Bless his bright eyes, he 
is the book I want. His tiny mental clock was last wound up by 
the angels; watch its movements if you would know how they do 
things in heaven. Can you find an egg more fuU of meat than he 
of the finding-out spirit? It would seem that everything he eats 
and drinks turn into wriggling question-marks. And they are all 
alive, too. like imps they lurk in his ears, peek from his eyes, in- 
sinuate themselves among his fingers and cling to whatever his 
hand touches. On every breath they float outward like motes on a 
sunbeam. He was a wise man that invented the interrogation 
I)oint and made it a hook! Is there anything great or small to 
which a child will not attach one of these little harpoons? 

JTow, why does the Creator thus organize the child? First of 
all for the child's own sake, that it may rise above its environments. 
But is there not sometimes a sly suggestion— as if the angels had 
said: "Now, if this bright soul is sent there, will he not help to 
make a stupid father think?'' Be this as it may, any father that 
^dll answer all the questions of a wide-awake son will not fail to be- 
come a thinker. 

Thinking: a Process of Questions and Answers Here 

then is the key-note of leanung to think. Be as endlessly inquis- 
itive as a child. But, unlike the child, answer your own questions, 
otherwise this spirit of inquiry may lead you to be merely a book 
worm. 

^^ut suppose we can't answer them?" Alas for the can't! 
One of the first messages the thinking faculty sends back on being 
given a diflScult question is: "Too much for me." Now what 
wiU you do? I ask, what did you do when your arms and back 
said the same thing to the question involving a shovel and a muddy 
ditch? Did you heed the flinching of your arms? No; had you 
done so your children would have cried for bread. Neither heed 
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the cry of your brain, lest thereby you loose the bread of life. I 
cannot emphasize this point too strongly; hang to the question^ 
even though apparently it be like looking into black chaos. The 
light will break in time. The mist is behind not in front of the 
eye. 

Neither allow your mind to slip cogs. I remember a student 
coming to me for the solution of a difficult problem. '*No, my 
dear friend/' said I, "I will not give you the solution, but will ask 
you such questions as shall enable you to discover it.'* Half a doz- 
en replies were satisfactorily given; three more and the light would 
break. But at the next she exclaimed pettishly: "Oh, why dont 
you tell me, do you multiply or divide ?'* 

Want of attention causes the mind to slip cogs. Cultivate 
such concentration that a cannon fired over your head will not 
make you lose grip of your thought. A mosquito will do it now, 
no doubt. 

The Hall-Thinker. — You may have observed potatoes, in one 
case growing all to vines, and in another going all to seed, leaving 
scarcely enough top to locate the precious crop below. Now, men 
are often thinkers by halves in the same way. One man is full of 
questions that he cannot answer; another is full of answers that 
he cannot call to mind. Neither one is a tliink^r. But put them 
together and much thought will be evolved. 

How many men are like the last^-able to acquit themselves 
clearly, voluminously, and refreshingly, if some one will but work 
the pump-handle! How grateful they are to the man that enables 
them to spout thus gushingly I But these are not thinkers. The 
living wells only, whose waters overflow by internal force, are 
worthy such a name. A cow that loses the power to raise her cud 
fails to thrive and grows sick; something similar to this takes 
place with the man who, unaccustomed to commune with himself, 
has lost the companionship that was wont to stir his mind to 
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actiyity. The "cud** nnist be restored in one case and the "crony*' 
in the other, or disaster will follow. 

The thinker must not only be able to ask himself questions 
far remote from his immediate thought^ but must, as the thought 
progresses, see at every turn of word ' or phrase the associations 
and objections that a merciless critic would see. He must in fact 
be his own adversary, and an unrelenting adversary; and though 
his critical self utters no word, yet will he heed all his silent objec- 
tio^os and reply to them as if they were formally made. 



IV. 

THINKIKO MAT OB MAT NOT BB ACQUIRBD IN SCHOOL. 

Taking Thougrht Canned — In my last chapter I pointed out 
how difficult it is to get people into the habit of thinking— espec- 
ially where the channel of mental energy is cut deeply in the di- 
rection of thought-gathering; that is to say, in the case of the mul- 
titudes that feed upon books and lean upon men. In the language 
of psychology, these do not apperceive. They remind one of the 
city cousin, who, being invited to help himself to peaches as they 
hung ripe and luscious on the tree, replied with conscious pride 
in his better bringing up: "No, thanks, I take my fruit canned.'* 
And so of the multitudes; but few people are willing to come in 
contact with thought until it is canned. Loaves, not seed wheat, 
is what they demand. The healthful mental toil of sowing, reap- 
ing, threshing, milling, baking, and we might add masticating, 
their minds have contracted a dis-relish for. 

During a number of years I have made careful observations 
in the case of hundreds of students whose mental habits come be- 
f or me every day. It is amazing to find what a small percentage 
of them are real students; that is to say, young people that think 
independently of books and teachers; young people of whom you 
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can say, stopping school will not stop their mental growth. And 
yet their teachers are, so far as I am aware, all alert to the CTil, and 
are making special efforts so to shape their methods so as to com- 
pel thought. 

riistakes in Thous^ht-Trainins:. — The fact is, our whole 
system of education, both secular and religious, is grievously one- 
sided. Constant and unremitting effort is directed to putting in, 
putting in, and very little attention paid to drawing out. History, 
science, language, literature, even logic and philosophy, are taught 
in such a way as to contribute great ease and facility in thought- 
gathering, but little skill in real thinking. Is it not proverbial 
that college graduates have poor judgments? 

Mathematics, though also largely directed toward memory, is, 
it would seem, the only study that cannot be utterly spoiled for de- 
veloping thinking power. But mathematical thinking does very 
little to arouse general thinking. Every community is full of 
mathematical thinkers whose minds for the varied and complex 
reasoning of life are quite as impotent as minds that feed only on 
books. Perhaps even more so, from the very reluctance they have 
to getting out of their cherished mathematical grottos. Mathe- 
matical thinkers are like locomotives, able to draw heavy loads and 
reach conclusions with undeviating exactness, provided an unob- 
structed track lies before them; but for hauling wood out of our 
canyons, or scraping out our canals, they are not an unqualified 
success — ^the locomotives, I mean. 

To get our young men resolved to become thinkers, in spite 
of the teacher and the preacher, must then be my excuse for pro- 
longing this aspect of the question. The purpose of the last para- 
graph is to protest against the wide-spread fallacy that mathe- 
matics will accomplish this needed reformation. It is not even 
among the best studies for this purpose. Its value lies chiefly in 
the exactness it contributes; but this benefit is largely offset in the 
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narrowness and exclusiyeness of its reach. * It is the opposite of 
thii last that makes the thinker great, yiz.: the ability to hold in 
mind and correlate a thousand factors, apparently unrelated. 

Jlanner Rather than Matter of Study. — The remedy is not 
to be sought in the matter but in the manner of study; and no 
better manner can be found than that already pointed out: Be 
endlessly inquisitive concerning eyerything that engages your at- 
tention, and answer your own questions. Conceive every object 
bristling with question-marks as thick as berries on the juniper. 
Try to discover the most natural and rational order to tackle these 
questions — which proceeding, by the by, would itself illustrate the 
very process of thinking I am trying to explain — ^in this case the 
answering of questions about how to tackle questions. This is 
very important. The proper order discovered, the subject yields 
readily to a logical development. 

Generally speaking this order will be as follows: 1. What is 
it?«. How is it? 3. Why is it? 

What, How and Why Questions. — It will be seen that the 
first is pre-eminently the question of the child. Everything he 
touches, sees, hears, smells, tastes — ^brings up the question, what is 
it? He must know what to call his ^^finds,'' else how can he talk 
about them? Like Adam, he is called upon by nature to name 
things anew as they pass by. Ideas without names may lurk in 
the darkness of a mind, but they cannot be induced *'to go a-visit- 
ing,*' for they are naked. The child by instinct, as it were, seeks 
to clothe his ideas, in which respect he is often wiser than his 
parent. Witness the amusing attempt of the latter to express 



* A friend to whom I read thU MS. foand for me the note which I herewith append. 
I am delighted to know that my own experience and judgment correspond with the Ylews of 
•o great a thinker. (The italics are nUne:) **If we ooninlt reason, experience and the oom 
monteattmonj of modem and ancient times, none of our intolleotnal studies tend to cnUtyato 
mamaUer nwnber <if the facuUiee^ in a more partial or fe^Oe manvMr, ihan maihemaltfM, 
TUB la aoknowtedged hj everj writer on edaeation of the least pretension to judgment and 
experience; nor is it to be denied by those who are the most decidedly opposed to their total 
Dt from the sphere of a liberal edncatlon.'^~Aflr WOUam BaimUUm, 
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himself at times: ^'And then the myan took the-the-the thing- 
umbob and gave the-the-the dnphiumy a txim or two, and off it 
come." 

The second question, how is it, is almost as characteristic of 
children. It is this wormy thing in his mind that makes Johnny 
smash his toy locomotiYe and pull out the tail of his hobby-horse 
ere he has had them a day. But after all, the spirit behind this 
activity is only curiosity. The adult should never be less eager to 
find out the how of things, but he should be impelled by genuine 
interest, a force compared with which the child's motive is but a 
straw in the wind. 

These two questions are valuable as furnishing material for 
tliought; but a man may have in the highest degree the aptitude 
to ask them and yet fail to become a thinker. It is the third ques- 
tion, why is it, that stimulates and develops thinking power. 
Children rarely ask this question, and when they do, parents, in- 
stead of encouraging the disposition, answer: "Oh, 'cause*' — ^pre- 
cisely as the children would reply were the case reversed. Un- 
fortunately the vast majority of adults are but grown-up children 
in respect of not seeking cause-relations. Indeed, nothing short of 
a drawn sword across the heavens would rouse a why in some men's 
minds. And yet the whys are more numerous than all the other 
questions combined. For every what, how, where, when, there is 
an endless troop of whys lurking in ambush. The why may be 
called a key, opening as it always does, into new mysteries. When 
you have exhausted the how of a problem, just ask a why concern- 
ing the how, and an entirely new set of relations are sprung upon 
the astonished vision. Young men, if you would learn to think, 
make much of the why question. 

Rounding up Ideas. — If a man unaccustomed to thinking 
should be given a familiar object, say a pocket-knife, and be told 
to talk about it consecutively and without repeating ideas for half 
an hour, would he, even under pain of death, be able to accompliah 
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the feat? And jet it is certam that a hright hoy of ten has enough 
ideas ahont it to do that very thing. The question is, can he col- 
lect them? Ideas, like cattle upon a hroken range, seem meagre 
and scattering, indeed, as one looks inward upon his mind; but a 
round-up soon makes a resitectable showing. Now the power of 
making an instant round-up of one's ideas, and of moving them 
hither and thither and making new combinations of them — should 
be sought for and cultivated as the supreme habit of mind. Where 
the preacher fails, not from poverty of ideas, but, as he puts it, 
from **want of words to express his thoughts,*' the fault in reality 
lies in his inability to recollect or make a mental round-up of his 
ideas. Surely, it is worth determined and prolonged effort to gain 
this power. I know no better way than to begin to form the habit 
of logical self-questioning. This is slow work, but very fruitful. 
Do not imagine that the burden of' it can be thrown upon a school. 
Men go through colleges and universities without learning to 
think. First or last, thinking must come, when it does come, by 
down-right, native self-effort. The storing process will not count. 
The right kind of school will facilitate the growth of thought- 
power, the wrong kind will stultify it. 



HOW OBJECTS IN NATURE MAY DEVELOP THINKING POWER. 

5dif-Questloning Out of School Darwin, the profoundest 

thinker on natural science of this or any other age, was, it is said, 
a most stupid school-boy. Carlyle, the great English philosopher, 
tells us in his memoirs how he stood in awe of the superior attain- 
ments of Sandy McPherson, a smart student who took a savage de- 
light in making him the butt of the school. Agassiz found his 
early school-life intolerable, and played truant to ramble in the 
woods and fields whenever he could. Yet these men rose to tower- 
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ing eminence, while the Sandy McPheraons and other ^'smart- 
filecks" of the school, became shop-keepers, petty politicians, per- 
haps tramps. What is the explanation? 

It is this. These boys were so organized that they could not 
proceed, save by the self-questioning process. They were slow in 
storing their minds, simply because they must untie and examine 
eYer3'^thing — ^and this takes much time, especially with a child. 
The gross material which they took into their mental work-shops 
they must stop to work up into products, ere they could find rest. 
Is it any wonder that they seemed dull in comparison with students 
that merely piled up lumber? And so, too, is it any wonder that 
they became thinkers, while their glib class-mates remained 
thought-gatherers to the end of life? Let it not be inferred that 
the school was detrimental to them. Far from it. They probably 
owed their greatness to their school-life, though thinkers in limit- 
ed spheres they would have been even had they never seen a school. 

The beauty of the self-qustioning process is that it may begin 
as well on the farm as in the school-room. For the sake of illus- 
trating this theme let us take one day out as a common field hand, 
and see what interrogations may strike us: 

While Doing Cliores.— "The sun rises red this morning. 
— ^Why, I wonder. — Cause cannot be in the sun itself; must be 
between the sun and the earth. — In the air? — ^Must be, but still 
not the air itself. — ^What then? — ^Vapor — dust — smoke — ^which? 
Where could dust come from? — Desert winds and volcanoes. — 
Where smoke? — Forest fires perhaps; and that reminds me, I read 
yesterday about great forest fires in Michigan. 

"How near must that smoke be to come between me and the 
sun? — Thaf s quite a problem. LeVs see. The ray of light is the 
hypothenuse of a right angled triangle, of which the perpendicular 
is the height of the atmosphere above the earth-nsay fifty miles. 
Question is, to find length of base and thereby length of hypothe- 
nuse. — Can it be done? — A question in geometry. ITl try it at 
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noon. — But would smoke rise fifty miles? — ^Hardly, by the way it 
ordinarily hangs on the monntaic side. — Approximately^ how far 
is that Btratmn of smoke? — ^Not over 100 miles as I begin to per- 
ceiTe now — perhaps not over ten. — But how did it get west? — 
Winds. — ^Mnst examine my map to see what direction and also to 
calculate how fast it must have come. — ^But why do we not feel 
winds here? Are there strata in the atmosphere as in the earth? 
Meteorology must be a very interesting science. 

*But — so boss! — ^but why does smoke turn a flame red? — It 
always does; I noticed that fact when Joneses bam was burning. 
LeVi see, now. The sun's light is pure white, and white light I 
remember is a combination of violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red. — ^Does the smoke absorb all the colors save red or does 
it refract them upward into the sky? — I must examine the tints in 
other parts of the sky. 

•There's surely a diflference. Moisture at sunrise or sunset 
makes all the tints of the rainbow more or less visible across the 
sky, but this leaves the sun a red disk surrounded by a yellow um- 
bra. That's the orange next to the red, so there must be slight re- 
fraction. — How can I settle it? — Smoked glass? — ^But is that the 
same? — ^Let me see. In the one case the particles of soot float and 
in the other — ^what did you say? — ^Breakfast? Good. After feed- 
ing and currying four horses, and milking six cows, I'm ready for 
it, I assure you. ♦♦♦♦•♦ 

While at Breakfast — "Thank you, but I'll not take coffee; 
I've been studying its effects for the last month. I find it makes 
me borrow too much on future capital. I would rather spread my 
strength out equally over the whole day, than feel so unusually am- 
bitious for a few hours in the morning, and then be utterly ex- 
hausted for the rest of the day. 

••What did you say about over-coats? — TSo, you are mistaken 
1 think; it won't rain today. That sign may hold in England or in 
the Eastern states but not in Utah. I don't know the reason yet. 
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I only know it's so, and Til find out the reason. Besides it's not be- 
cause of moisture that the sun was red this morning, — ^it's because 
of smoke. — ^ow do I know?' — ^I'll tell you as we drive to the 
field. I thought it out as I was milking this morning. ♦ * 

Durins: the Forenoon. — ''The sun is about an hour high 
— ^Why has its color changed to a reddish yellow? — Sixty miles to 
the west it is now just rising. — ^Is it red there? If so what does it 
prove concerning tbe position of the smoke and the movements 
of the air currents? Can I predict that the sun will get brighter 
as it rises? — ^Yes. — ^Why? — Why does it get hotter as it gets 
brighter? — T^es, that must be the reason. 

"But clouds are beginning to form. — ^What if it should rain 
after all? — ^I'd never hear the last about my 'thinking;' still I'm 
certain that red sun was no sign. But, now I remember, we may 
expect showers any time, — ^just as the lucem is all down. — ^Why? 
— Surely not because the devil is permitted to plague mortals by 
reason of their sins, as Daddy Slocum said. There must be some 
natural cause. — ^Let's see. If the rain comes down it is an evidence 
that the air had more moisture than it could hold. — ^I have it 
One hundred thousand acres of lucem perhaps was cut last week. 
Now, for every ton of hay, four or five tons of water must have 
gone somewhere — ^into the air. Five hundred thousand tona of 
water swallowed, besides the millions sucked up from lakes and 
streams, irrigated lands, and the exhalation of growing plants I Ko 
wonder the atmosphere is getting leaky. ♦♦♦♦•• 

During the Dinner Hour. — ''How those horses enjoy their 
dinner! The rythmic crunching of their teeth, with their period- 
ical snorts, is music to me. Somehow it makes me happy, and I 
feel the impulse to get up and pet them. — ^Why, I wonder. — ^The 
farmer's Uf e is a joyous one. What prince approaches his plates of 
silver and goblets of gold with half the zest with which I open 
my dinner pail I 

"As I sit eating, my eye catches a curious sight. A bunch of 
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dandelion stems, in gray hoods, stand there full f onr inches above 
the tall Incem. I must secure one of these stems. — ^Eighteen 
inchesl and yet bnt a few feet away on the bare road they are 
scarcely four. — Why such a difference in identically the same soil? 
— As I blow upon the winged seed I perceive the reason. Mar- 
velous! what taught you the need of out-growing the lucem, in 
order that the wind might scatter your offspring? Do you have 
intelligence like myself? Let me see that performance — ^pnffl 
Away go your babies. — ^Whatl they settle with a spiral motion, 
seed downward? And that wind mill attached? — ah, I see, it is so 
constructed that the wind will keep it boring till the seed is im- 
bedded in the soil. Wonderful I You and all your tribe have truly 
learned to take care of yourselves. Would that I could do as well 
in my sphere! 

''What is this I see — a spider in a panic? Surely it isl — ^What 
can be the cause? Can it be that insignif — ^no, spiders are not 
afraid of flies. — ^Move out from your covert, Arachne, I desire to 
see the combat. — SwoopI that was a stingerl Another such a stab 
and you bid good bye to earth. — Out again, I am willing to sacri- 
fice you to science. — ^Whew! How savage that attack! — ^There, 
you are dead — poisoned to death; and there, I have your assassm. 
I must examine him. — ^A fly, long-winged, slender, about one 
third the size of a house fly! — ^What put such mettle and power 
into your trim body? When did you become the champion of the 
fly tribe, against the terrible spider? What necessity called you 
into being?— What marvelous wisdom in you to know exactly when 
and where and how to strike! Like lordly man, you first frighten 
your enemy and then the victory is yours, even against a thousand 
odds. And that lubberly dead spider— how different the emotion 
you inspired in him from that inspired by the music of your 
clumsy cousin, the house-fly! ♦♦♦••♦ 

Ooiy 5elf-Bffort Educates — "It is time to go to work again, 
and still my fellow laborer sleeps. I must wake him— but hold! 
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Here is a chance to study the nature of a snore. IVe always 
heard that snoring occurs because the mouth is left open. — ^Now, 
if I place my hand so— oh, you awake, do you? I hope you have 
had edifying dreams — ^for life is too short to sleep away, unless you 
thereby learn something. But perhaps you have been studying 
Theosophy? — TVhat have I learned by keeping awake?' Man, man, 
I have neither time nor ability to put oil into your lamp; you, and 
you -alone can do it.*' 



VI. 

HOW 0KB MAY LBARK TO THIKK IN THE LIBEAEY. 

I have just finished a chapter which attempts to illustrate 
the kind of mind-employment that the common laborer may have 
every day, if he will but set the wheels of thought going. This 
was the very school in which Bobert Bums gained some of his sub- 
limest thoughts. For instance, what was there marvelous in plow- 
ing up a mountain daisy or unnesting a mouse from the stubble? 
To ten thousand plowboys such an occurrence would be of less 
significance than overturning an unusually large clod. But the 
rustic poet of Scotland saw in it perfect revelations of thought and 
feeling. Sead his poems entitled respectively, 'To a Mountain 
Daisy," and "To a Mouse,'' if you would know how much little 
things and little events may do towards forming and vitalizing 
our mind-powers. The thinker can never be alone if he but have a 
•pear of grass or a pebble for company. 

Reading to Assimilate.— But let us learn this same lesson 
also from another point of view. When your evening chorea are 
done, take your chair in the library. Select some book, — ^let it be 
a thoughtful, that is, a full-of-thought book, — and begin the 
thinking habit by inserting how and why question marks after 
•very important word and phrase. Curb that American propen- 
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Bity to get over groimd. Suppose you finish but one page by bed- 
time. Nay, do not cast an impatient eye upon the voltmies yet un- 
read in your library. One page an hour is splendid progress, es- 
pecially if the thought has been made your own; if it has become so 
truly a part of your soul-fibre as to lose all trace of its origin. The 
pleasure of conscious growth and possession will more than com- 
pensate for the loss of the accustomed exhilaration obtained from 
race-horse skimming. I am constrained to attempt an illustration 
of how thought-activity may be stirred by the manner of the read- 
ing. Suppose the selection be the following from Holmes: 

*T. would have a woman as true as death. At the first real lie 
which works from the heart outward, she should be tenderly 
chloroformed into a better world, where she can have an angel for 
a governess, and feed on strange fruits which will make her all 
over again, even to her bones and marrow. Proud she may be, in 
the sense of respecting herself; but pride, in the sense of condemn- 
ing others less gifted than herself, deserves the two lowest circles 
of a vulgar woman's Inferno, where the punishments are smallpox 
and bankruptcy. She who nips off the end of a brittle courtesy, 
as one breaks the tip of an icicle, to bestow upon those whom she 
ought cordially and kindly to recognize, proclaims the fact that 
she comes not merely of low blood, but of bad blood. Conscious- 
ness of unquestioned position makes people gracious in a proper 
measure to all; but, if a woman puts on airs with her equals, she 
has something about herself or her family she is ashamed of, or 
ought to be. Better too few words from the woman we love, than 
too many; while she is silent, nature is working for her; while she 
talks she is working for herself. Love is sparingly soluble in the 
words of men; therefore they speak much of it; but one syllable of 
woman's speech can dissolve more of it than a man's heart can 
hold.'' 

How to Chew and Digest What is Read ''Some books," 

says Bacon, "are to be tasted, some to be swallowed, and some to 
be chewed and digested." It is the last kind which our Elders 
should read for the most part, for these only teach how to think. 
I have chosen the above extract to illustrate my idea of what is 
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meant by reading matter that is to be chewed and digested. If one 
would really enjoy the full flavor of such books, he must linger 
over them, analyze every conceit, develop every hint, image every 
figure, follow every suggestion to its lair, and disagree with con- 
clusions generally till every doubt is vanquished. Let me try to 
convey some faint idea of the process. 

^TVoman as true as death,^' — why not man also? Surely there 
is greater need in his case. Or does the author wish to insinuate 
that it is more unnatural for women to be untrue, — ^that the gen- 
tler sex have the reputation of angels to maintain, — ^unspotted 
angels? That reminds me that the Bible speaks frequently of sons 
of perdition, but never of daughters of perdition. Of the angels 
that fell, none were women. They stood the supreme test in 
heaven, — ^they ought not to fall here. 

"Tnie as death,*^ — did you ever hear of such a comparison be- 
fore? Woman and death! Death is pretty true to his professions. 
I am inclined to agree that it woidd be good for woman to be 
equally true to hers. This would still give her a great deal of play 
to indulge those delightful uncertainties, which make a crabbed 
old bachelor here and there classify her with March weather and 
the moon; for death, though inexorably true, plays us many a 
prank before he finally stops our breath. 

"At the first real lie,'^ — ^then lies may be classified? — as for in- 
stance, untruths and falsehoods; fibs, fables, and "whoppers;'' 
blufi^s and personal reminiscences; white lies and black. But what 
is a real lie in the case of a woman? Not the petty deceptions of 
toilet, not her gossiping proclivities, not the wiles and snares she 
lays for man, not even the kiss she gives to woman. 

What then? It is the lie "which works,'* — smallpox-like — . 
"from the heart." — ^not the head,^— "outward." Here is the key to 
his thought. The lie is real when it involves the heart, — ^when 
this spring of purity and holiness, heaven's fountain to thirsty 
mankind, has been polluted for gold or fashion or power. Y^en 
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this has happened "she shonld be tenderly chloroformed/' — 
woman should always be treated gently, — ^''into a better world," — 
always a better world. She improyes by sunshine, never by storms. 
— ''where she can have an angel for a governess." — one of her 
primeval sisters, one of the shining hosts, — ^''and feed on strange 
fruits," — from the tree of life which the Cherubim guarded with 
flaming swords, — ^''shall make her all over again even to her bones 
and marrow." That would take seven years according to physi- 
ology. Yes, I am convinced the world could spare some of its- 
women for that length of time, especially in view of such a pur- 
pose. 

*Troud she may be in the sense of respecting herself' — ^what 
a blessed pride is that! Self-respect — ^whoever loses this is lost in-^ 
deed, even though wealth and station and fame take its place; but 
whoever maintains it inviolate may look angels in the face, and 
sleep the sleep of a child, though friends desert him and fortune 
frowns — 'T)ut pride in the sense of contemning others less gifted 
than herself" — ^less holy, less rich, less fashionable, or less beauti- 
ful, or whom she imagines to be so — ^for pride of this sort is apt to 
be associated with little judgment and much personal vanity — 
^'deserves the two lowest circles of a vulgar woman's Inferno." 

What does he mean — ^vulgar woman's Inferno? Oh, yes, I re- 
member, the allusion is to Dante's Inferno, a kind of ghastly circu- 
lar chasm with galleries from top to bottom, the punishment of 
the damned increasing in horror as you go down. At the end of 
this '^bottomless pit" near the center of the earth is Dis or Satan, 
huge as a mountain, frozen to the armpits in everlasting ice, hold- 
ing the traitor Judas between his teeth and crunching his bones, 
whenever the pains of hell rack his own huge frame. So, the vul- 
gar woman's Inferno is a private establishment of this kind, in the 
two lowest circles of which, "the punishments are small-pox and 
bankruptcy!" Ideal punishments, these. Small-pox! yes, that 
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would fix her vanity, and bankruptcy would as effectually take the 
wind out of her false pride. 

"She who nips off the end of a brittle courtesy as one breaks 
the tip of an icicle" — ^he alludes to the cold, stiff movement that 
passes for a bow — "comes not only of low blood but bad blood." 
What is the distinction? Let me see. Low blood produces coarse- 
ness — dough-like features, towzy hair, low aspirations, animal pro- 
pensities, and a laugh that cracks glassware. Nevertheless such 
people may be roughly honest; their moral nature, if it is not the 
most refined, is at least not honeycombed by deceit nor rottened 
by gilded vices. But bad blood is all the last and more. Yet bad 
blood may produce the highest and most refined types in outward 
seeming. When this is the case the villainies it hatches pass for 
.strokes of genius. It is when bad blood and low blood are joined 
that we have monsters among men — and brittle courtesies" 
among women. 

"Better too few words from the woman we love than too many. 
(How true!) While she is silent nature is working for her; while 
she talks, she is working for herself." And what a spectacle it is, 
to see woman thus "working for herself" — working, one is almost 
tempted to say, with tongue, tooth, and claw! A volley of words 
from a woman's mouth are like a charge of bird shot from an old- 
fashioned blunder-buss; there is tremendous noise, and everything 
is bespattered within fifty yards of the mark. When woman thus 
begins "working for herself," the angel in her retires behind the 
scenes, as by a dissolving view, and only the devilish, harsh-faced 
vixen remains. No wonder she must then work for herself! 

"Love is sparingly soluble in the words of men." After one 
is wearied to death by the hackneyed images of ordinary writers, 
it is refreshing to light upon such a metaphor as this. Love has 
been figured as anything and everything, and now it is tested in 
the laboratory; to determine, forsooth, whether it is soluble — cap- 
able of being dissolved like sugar or salt! But the words of men, 
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80 our anthor asserts, will absorb scarcely enough of the precious 
chemical, to give them a coloring, — 'Tience they speak much of it" 
— that is, make up in quantity what their love-making lacks in 
quality. *^ut one syllable of woman's speech can dissolve more of 
it than man's heart can hold.'' Woman should therefore take care 
to dilute it well and to give in broken doses, lest man's digestive 
powers be overtaxed and there be a serious overflow of bile. This 
is no satire; sentimental nausea is extremely common in the stem* 
er 8P3C. 

VII. 

THE MEANING OF APPERCEPTION. HOW TO APPERCEIVK. 

Throughout this book I have very frequently used the terms 
apperceive and apperception. The words are so significant in 
psychological processes, that I doubt very much whether the reader 
has been able to get from the dictionary anything like adequate 
definitions. I have waited for some comer to turn up in this dis- 
cussion where I might, without violating unity, devote a few para- 
graphs to their meaning and importance, and now the oppor- 
tunity has come. 

Etymology of the Word. — The reader will doubtless be 
quite familiar with perceive and perception. I only wish to cau- 
tion him against narrowing their meaning to the work of the eye 
alone. To perceive is to receive a definite impression through any 
of the senses. It may perhaps signify more than this to a psycholo- 
gist, but for my purpose this definition is sufficient. 

Now, dropping one of the terms, — since they mean the same 
thing save that one is a verb, the other a noun — what is appercep- 
tion? Simply ad-perception, the d having been softened to p for 
the sake of euphony. Ad-perception signifies a perception to 
which something has been added. 
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This something is really in the nature of a second perception. 
You have heard the expression "going in at one ear and out at the 
other/' This exactly describes a perception that has failed to be- 
come an apperception. Our senses^ — seeing^ hearings tasting, 
smelling, feeling — ^are so many distinct avenues from the outer 
world to the inner, or the soul. Now conceive each of these en- 
trances to have an ante-room or lobby. It is here that perceptions 
come. When they pass the inner door we call them apperceptions. 
The inner room is the holy of holies — ^the sanctuary of the God 
within us. Thoughts entertained here become part of our exist- 
ence and are never forgotten; but those received in the lobby pass 
quickly on or melt away into the darkness of non-being as lightly 
almost as they came. 

Illustrations. >-Test yourself. You have just returned from 
a walk in the city. What lingers on your mind? Your eyes saw a 
thousand things, from the pebbles beneath your feet through all 
the range of being to church steeples and cloud-mountains in the 
blue of heaven. Get a pencil and set down in order what remains 
of these impressions. Or call to mind one sound, if you can, out 
of the thousand that your ears must have gathered last Wednes- 
day. You cannot. Then all these were mere lobby visitors. 

It is in the impression-world as in the social world; for every 
acquaintance whom we take to our homes and our hearts, we allow 
ten thousand to pass us by with scarcely a recognition. And I 
might add, that just as our social standing depends upon the num- 
ber and the quality of the people whom we grapple to our bosom, 
so precisely does our mental life depend upon apperception. 

It will be seen now that I have already thoroughly illustrated 
the process of apperception by the two chapters which precede this 
one. In the first, two men beheld, or might have beheld, identi- 
cally the same objects in nature; but one was made wise, and the 
other sleepy. To which class do you belong? 

In the second an attempt was made to illustrate creative read- 
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ing; in other words, tliat play of the mind without which it is im- 
possible to apperceive the. thoughts of others. It is a slow process 
of getting through books, but it is a most delightful and profitable 
one. For the encouragement of the reader, let me add that it does 
not always remain slow. The mind soon braces itself for the vigor- 
ous exercise thus required of all its faculties, and ere long is able 
to move at a comparatively rapid rate. 

Results of Failure to Apperceive. — One of two things speedily 
happens to minds that do not apperceive: (1) Both the inner and 
the outer senses become dulled and indifferent, and the mind 
wraps itself in a stolidity which nothing but animal appetites can 
excite, — a condition that enslaves its millions yearly; or (2) the in- 
ner senses come out to the lobby, so to speak, for entertainment. 
By the latter, I mean that class, also numberibg its millions, 
whose mental life centers almost wholly in their physical senses, 
— ^in seeing sights, hearing sounds, and gratifying the palate. Do 
you belong to either of these classes? 

The latter class soon develop morbid tastes and vagrant habits. 
Sensual excitement bums in them; and as they cannot afford to see, 
hear, smell, and feel all things for themselves, their minds seek 
the best substitute, — sensational literature. Accoimts of murders, 
rapes, and divorces; fires, floods, and cyclones; scenes of lurid 
squalor, private debauch, and public prostitution, — ^these spectacu- 
lar images, for the supply of which every "wide-awake'^ newspaper 
of today is a veritable Police Gazette — are greedily taken into the 
imagination and gloated over, until the mind becomes as unclean 
as a bagnio. 

Only a trifle wiser and healthier are the minds that gorman- 
dize on books. 'T. read seventeen hours a day,'' boasted a fiend of 
this vice, in a voice that made a bid for praise. ^"When in h — ^1 do 
you find time to think?" was the more forcible than elegant re- 
joinder of his teacher. When a man or woman boasts of reading 
two or three volumes each week, depend upon it the mind is out 
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in the lobby. Thoughts by the thousands are disposed of like vis- 
itors at a White House reception. How vitiated is the taste that 
finds pleasure in mere glimpses of ideas in a row; and what a 
^^common road/' as Shakespeare says of a certain female charac- 
ter, is that mind which gives them entrance and exit. 

Mental Digestion. — Apperception is to the mind what diges- 
tion is to the body. Let us develop this parallel for the sake of 
exactness in the meaning of the word. First, there is chewing, 
which corresponds to perceiving; both should be vigorous and 
complete to insure physical and mental health. Then there is di- 
gestion, which corresponds to self-questioning. This in both cases is 
an analyzing process, a tearing apart of the elements. Assimila- 
tion depends on the thoroughness with which this is done. Next 
comes the distributing process, in which, by chemical changes in 
the one case, and psychological changes in the other, — ^the marvel 
of which is unequalled and unparalleled elsewhere in nature, — 
the same blood supplies the various wants of the body, and the 
same ideas incorporate themselves into the complex associations 
and operations of mind. Lastly, behold the results: A body cap- . 
able of more intricate adjustments than all the machines of the 
world combined; and a mind capable of inventing combinations 
and adjustments still beyond the powers of the body. Do yon 
digest well? Learn also to apperceive well. Let not the animal 
be more true to its life-mission than the soul. 

VIII. 

THINKING AS RELATID TO BXPEBS8I0N — A COKCRBTB THEME. 

Impression and Expression. — Hitherto we have discussed 
thinking in its relation to the assimilation of ideas; the appercep- 
tion of sensations that reach us directly from the outer world, 
and of thoughts that reach us through the medium of men and 
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books — all which may be called impressioii. It now becomes 
necessary to take the next step, viz.: to discuss methods of giving 
out to others what we have apperceived — ^which method summed 
up may be called expression. But before attempting so abstract 
a thing as a sermon, let us try to illustrate the art of self-ques- 
tioning by some concrete object with which we are very familiar. 
For instance, let our subject be a half-hour's talk on the apple. 

A Concrete Theme. — Our first is manifestly a question of 
procedure — how shall we think upon this subject? Plainly, to 
take ideas as they happen to come, is to abandon the mind to the 
workings of chance; and surely the mental faculties shotdd be as 
well under control as the muscles. We determine that there 
must be a rational order of treating this subject, the question is 
only how to find it. First we curb with iron will the impulse to 
ask some one else how to proceed, and also the impulse to ran- 
sack the library in the hope of *^finding something on it." There 
is the question plainly enough before us, and we force our think- 
ing minds to face it. 

It would be tedious, and indeed would carry me far beyond 
the limits of this chapter, to write down the varied questions 
that arise in settling this first proposition. Suffice it to say that 
after a little vigorous thinking, some definite order more or less 
imperfect is fixed upon to guide the mind. Suppose it to be the 
following: I. Introduction — ^Why this subject is brought for- 
ward. II. Description of this apple. III. Classification. IV. 
Kinds. V. Cultivation. VI. Use. 

These general heads can be easily kept in mind; and it is 
quite essential that they be kept in mind, otherwise the lecture 
would fail to move forward, and disjointed ideas and repetitions 
would be inevitable. These heads form a sort of guide to the 
thought: ideas intruding themselves out of relation, can be set 
aside till the proper sub-heading is reached. 

The Introduction. — Every discourse should have an intro- 
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duction the purpose of which is to awaken interest and center the 
attention. To do these things well we must have an audience of 
whom to judge and for whom to shape our introduction. We shall 
therefore suppose our listeners to he a class of hoys eager to en- 
large the range of their ideas. For such minds preliminary re- 
marks might arouse interest and attention, if made somewhat in 
this fashion: 

"Boys, it was an apple that suggested to Newton the law of 
gravitation. He was lying under an apple tree, you will remem- 
ber, deeply engaged in thinking how this world came about and 
what would become of it at last, when a ripe apple let go its 
stem and fell near him. 

''There,^' said he, "is an example of part of this great mys- 
tery. Now, why did not that apple fall the other way? Wouldn't 
it be a strange world if things had to be tied down to keep them 
from falling up? And yet — why not? 

'TTou see he asked why, then hung to his question, and kept 
thinking and thinking till he got the answer. 

"I suppose he ate the apple, if it was a good one — ^just as I 
see by your eyes you would like to eat this one — ^but it was not 
eating it that made him great; it was thinking about it. Boys, 
anything that will set you thinking will help to make you great; 
and as Newton didn't do all the thinking there is to be done about 
the apple, we are going to see what it can teach us today. 

" Tooh,' I imagine I hear some of you saying. ^I know all 
about apples; give us something new.' Let us not be too hasty. . I 
is often the things we handle every day that we know least about. 
Would you believe me if 1 told you that a hundred volumes could 
be written about the apple family and not exhaust the subject? 
But to proceed with our object-lesson. Our first business must 
be to get a clear idea of this apple.^' 

It is not my intention to write this lecture. Were I before 
a class I should make the students think it all out, from my ques- 
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tioning. In doing so, I should have two objects in view, viz.: 
(1) the conveying of information and (2) the development of power 
to think. The reader will bear in mind that it is only the latter 
of these objects that I can strive for in these pages. Accordingly 
I give only so much of this lecture as will illustrate the process 
of thought-evolution. The sub-heads following the introduction 
would naturally be: 

Description of the Apple. — This is most conveniently treated 
under the following divisions: 

(a) Size — ^Very large — ^how many inches — ^weight — ^why so 
large — ^young tree — budded fruit — old tree same kind near by 
with scrubby fruit — ^why should age of tree make difference? 

(b) Shape — ^Idke a pear — ^why — ^what other shapes — does 
shape indicate quality — ^my experience. 

(c) Color — ^Pirst tinge of red on one side — ^why not on both 
— did sun strike it — was it light or heat that turned it red — re- 
sult of chemical action — ^what — what does red signify as to qual- 
ity — apples of other colors — ^what quality goes with green — ^rus- 
set — ^yellow? 

(d) Parts — Skin — ^glossy — ^why — ^to keep air out — effect of 
air on pulp — effect after picking — ^why not same before — ^power 
of nature to mend — effect of bruises in picking — ^why such an 
effect — ^how avoided. Stem — ^how long — ^thickness— deep inden- 
tation — ^why — attached to core — ^why not to pulp — ^purpose of 
stem — ^feeds apple — ^how does apple grow — ^from core outwards. 
Pulp— tart — crisp — juicy — discolors knife-blade — ^why — ^what else 
will do it — doesn't grow mellow by time — ^how long — ^what chem- 
ical action causes change — (unlike some people I know). Core — 
sections — ^perfect — seeds — size — color — ^number — ^grow if planted 
— ^what kind of fruit— curious law — ^why? 

(e) Blemishes — ^Pit marked — ^why — ^how prevented — ^worm 
liole — ^when — ^what kind of worm — ^under what conditions does it 
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attack the apple — ^what becomes of it — how is it best destroyed, 
etc., etc. 

The description is by no means exhausted. The questions here 
given are such as would suggest themselves to the most ordinary in- 
telligence and most of them can be answered by a wide-awake boy 
or giri that loves an apple. Yet this same boy or girl could push 
the how and why questions on this subject quite past the researches 
of science to the very boundary line of the unknown and the un- 
knowable. It does not take long to reach the frontier of investiga- 
tion, even with so commonplace a thing as an apple. And who- 
ever thinks clearly on this frontier will command the attention of 
the cultured and thoughtful of the world. 

Vastly too Broad. — The man who would have staggered if 
placed before a class and given point blank the apple for a lecture, 
discovers by a little thinking that the subject is vastly too broad. 
The half hour is gone ere he has finished the description, and yet 
this is really the least extensive heading in the list. Think what 
might be said under Kinds, the causes of variety, and the charac- 
teristics of each variety. So under Cultivation, the relations of 
climate and soil and stock would come in for consideration; also 
the arts of budding, pruning, and pest-killing. Under Use, the ma- 
terial is no less varied and extensive, involving preserving, cooking 
and others arts. In short, it would be found that, as in the case of 
Bunyan.^s "Pilgrim's Progress,^' thought would be added to thought, 
until, instead of a meagre half-hour's talk, he would have a respect- 
able volume or two on pomology. 

Such is the fertility of a mind that thinks. I have empha- 
sized the fact that this mind-action should be made a habit, so 
much so that it shall not need the will to spur the faculties into 
activity. The mind shall instantly seize upon every object it touch- 
es, for no other reason than that it is more natural for it to do so, 
than not to do so. Let this habit be formed from the contempla- 
tion * :* all things that come before the senses. 
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Tbe Need of Imagery and Illustration. — I choee my illostra- 
tion, the apple, from among concrete rather than from among ab- 
stract things, for another reason. Whatever may be the exculsive- 
ness of the qualifications for sectarian ministers, Latterday Saint 
preachers must be accustomed to think upon all subjects. What- 
ever bears upon the material, the intellectual, the social, or the 
spiritual interest of the people is germane to a Mormon sermon. 
Besides, even if we grant that the sermon deals chiefly with the 
moral and spiritual side of our nature, how shall these truths be 
brought home to the congregation imless the preacher be a sharer 
of their experiences? It is from what occurs during the week that 
imagery and illustration can best be drawn to make plain and en- 
force the moral lessons on Sunday. It is from the secular that we 
get the dress for the religious thought. We can reach men only 
though those channels to their minds which have been opened and 
enlarged by contact with every-day things and events. So, let us 
not wait to put on our thinking cap until we take down the Bible 
and the Book of Mormon. On the contrary, let us count only that 
too trivial for thought which is too trivial for attention. 

IX. 

THE SELF QUESTIONING PROCESS AS APPLIED TO AN ABSTBACT 

THEME. 

Will it be profitable to illustrate by another chapter the art of 
thinking on a given subject? I do not wish to overdo any part of 
this treatise; but when I remember what desperate straits some of 
my young missionary companions were in for want of knowing how 
to set their minds going, I am led to believe that this particular 
part cannot be easily overdone. Indeed, if the present chaptier shall 
seem useless to any of my readers, they may set it down that I am 
not specially writing for their welfare. 

Concrete and Abstract Themes.-- Of course, a concrete 
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subject like that in the last chapter, is much easier to think about 
than an abstract one. The reason is that we have been familiar 
with concrete objects from childhood. It will be well to remember 
in this connection, that what is easier for us to invent thoughts con- 
cerning, is for the same reason easier for an audience to understand; 
so that, though Gospel themes will always be abstract, we should 
seek to bring the discussion of them within the range of the con- 
crete as often as possible. 

How to get a Theme. — Suppose that we now choose an 
abstract subject, say. Forgiveness. Our first question will be: 
What do we wish to maintain in respect of it? In other words, 
what shall be our theme? The aspects in which Forgiveness might 
be treated are so various as to make this question perplexing. Nor 
can it be justly settled without taking into account the weaknesses 
of the congregation. 

Suppose then that the sermon is to be delivered before a people 
that act usually on the principle, *An eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth,' and to be given at a time, moreover, when irrigation diffi- 
culties, troubles arising out of the cattle and sheep interests, politi- 
cal squabbles, or other general disturbances have roused neighbor 
against neighbor to a high pitch of resentment. These men are as- 
sembled on the Sabbath day, around the table of the Lord and have 
partaken of the sacred emblems. Now, if ever in their lives a lesson 
in forgiveness will be opportune. What shall it be? Something 
that shall not alone touch their feelings; something that shall ap- 
peal to their calm judgment, and give them a new criterion of right 
and wrong. Suppose then, from the well known passage: "I, the 
Lord, will forgive whom I will forgive, but of you it is required to 
forgive all men" — ^we draw this theme: — 

Why we should forgive all men, friend and foe alike. 

Finding Apptx>priate Divisions. — There will of course have 
been an introduction leading the minds of the congregation up to 
this theme, converging the attention, and arousing interest in the 
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disctLsdoii.* The next consideration will be to divide it into such aa- 
pects as will best accomplish our purpose. Generally it is safe to 
place a bulwark of scripture before our thoughts. The word of 
God is with many men the end of argument. Even with the skep- 
tical it appeals to reverence, and thereby gives the speaker every ad- 
vantage. Hence our first division will be: What the Lord says on 
the subject. 

To know that the Lord requires a thing should be conculsive 
reason for doing the thing; and no doubt it would were we of the 
trusting disposition of Nathaniel. But we are not. Too many are 
like Thomas. We desire to know why the Lord makes the require- 
ment; hence our second division will perhaps be: To forgive is 
reasonable as well as scriptural. 

But this division may lead us into subtle abstractions, and pro- 
found questions of right and wrong. Therefore, before we have 
drawn too heavily on the mental energies of our hearers, we shall 
do well to bring the discussion back to the concrete. Our third di- 
vision might then be: How it affects a man mentally, morally, so- 
cially, and otherwise, to hold a grudge. 

This division will bring the negative aspect of our theme into 
view. But it is not well to pause here. Men are moved as strongly 
by emulation of the good as by fear of the consequences of the bad; 
hence we may add as a fourth division: How a forgiving disposi- 
tion contributes to the welfare and success of a man, at home, in 
society, in business, etc. 

We began with an abstract proposition which we amplified (1) 
by scriptural citations, and (2) by an appeal to common sense. 
Next we illustrated the theme (1) by a negative and (2) by a posi- 
tive example. If the discussion has been well conducted thus far, 
we are ready to narrow its application -to indivdiuals, hence our last 
division — ^the conclusion — ^will probably be: How it will help this 
ward if the feelings caused by such and such things be healed. 

•8m chapter vm, which trwto of the nmtare and pxupose of the intxodaotton. 
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The first of these divisions requires but little real thinking 
power, so far as the finding of passages is concerned. Thinking be- 
gins (1) when we are led to consider in what order it is best to pre- 
sent them, and (2) when we ask ourselves, after each word or phrase^ 
What — exactly— does it mean? But as in a former chapter I have 
illustrated how to "read between the lines," — ^that is, how to think 
in connection with reading matter, — ^I shall take up the second di- 
vision, viz.: To forgive is reasonable as well as scriptural. 

The Second Division Discussed by Way of Illustration. — 
"Who are the parties concerned in an act of forgiveness? They are 
first, the Lord who requires it, second, the person who is forgiven, 
and, third, the one who forgives. — Which one is chiefly benefited 
by the act? — It cannot be the Lord. True, to save a soul adds tc 
his glory and dominion, and no doubt he feels also the joy of a 
father when his children are reconciled; but aside from these con- 
siderations, how can his status in eternity be affected, either by the 
love or hate of man toward his fellow man? It must therefore be 
one of the others that is benefited. 

How does the act affect the man forgiven? — If he is unrepent- 
ant, not at all; if repentant, much for the man^s good. — The former 
proposition is self-evident, prove the latter. — ^Well, take the repent- 
ant man; he is oppressed by the consciousness of his guilt. He 
casts his eye down, and dare not look upon the man whom he has 
wronged. Whenever they meet he can think of nothing else than 
the wrong, and he imagines the other is thinking of nothing else. 
He cannot unload his awful consciousness until he has confessed 
and been forgiven. The two, who were estranged, finally meet on 
common ground, and the aggressor lays down his load. Unless this 
were done it would be impossible for him to advance. But 
look at this case more narrowly: it is really not the forgiveness 
so much as the asking forgiveness, that enabled him to unload his 
transgression. Forgiven or unforgiven, he is free when he has 
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asked forgiTeneas. It cannot therefore be the person forgiven who 
receives the real benefit of the act. 

There is then only the person who forgives. In some way the 
real benefit is to him. But how? — ^Well, not to forgive is to hate. — 
What is hate? — ^It must be a poison to the soul that harbors it. — 
Whom does it hurt? Not the Lord — ^He is beyond the reach of it. 
Xot the being hated; he even gloats to see how deeply the hater is 
wounded, and his own prosperity is nothing diminished by the mad 
spleen of another. — Who then is hurt by hating? — The hater him- 
self — ^like the snake whose fangs have struck his own body. 

But how can I make it plain? — ^1 have it. The unforgiving 
man in going through a hedge, runs a thorn into his flesh. To be 
quite consistent, he should say, with clenched teeth: "I'll get even 
with you. Pull out the thorn? Not II ni let it stay there till the 
flesh rots and blood poisoning sets in. 1^11 teach this wicked hedge 
what it is to run thorns into me." 

But he does not say this. Why? Because the wound is in his 
body. Is he not thrice a fool, then who does say it and act upon 
it, when the wound is in his soul? With this conception comes a 
perfect flood of light on many passages of scripture. Now I under- 
stand why our Savior commands us to forgive and love our enemies. 
It was not the enemies he was concerned about; it was ourselves. 
He saw that we should be likely to forgive our friends, — those who 
humble themselves and ask forgiveness. But our enemies — ^those 
who glory in the wrongs they inflict upon us — ^here was the danger. 
He saw that we should be likely to leave the thorn in our hearts, 
till it fester and corrupt the very source of our spiritual life — and 
this, too, under the guise of courage and manliness. Such, indeed, 
is the manliness of the Caesars and Napoleons of history. Eevenge 
not forgiveness is their watch-cry; and so they breed and multiply 
the wrongs which they punish. On the other hand, how truly a 
God was he, who when tortured by wrongs and shames, such as no 
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man before or since has borne, was still able to pray: 'Tather, for- 
give them, they know not what they do/' 

What becomes then of the man who will not free his heart 
from the poison of hate? What is the record of his downfall — ^la 
the family, in the social circle, in the Church — ^for downfall there 
must be, in love, and truth, and virtue, and purity of soul?'* 

The reader will perceive that this question leads me to the 
third division of our theme, viz.: how it affects a man mentally, 
morally, socially, and otherwise to hold a grudge — ^but my space is 
gone. I trust what I have said will illustrate thinking on an ab- 
stract theme, and that if the reader has become interested in this 
sermon on its own acount, he will think it out to the end. 



AN BLDBB SHOULD NOT ONLY LBABN TO THINK, BXJT LBAEN TO 

THINK JUSTLY. 

I have thus far written on how to think; it may be 
well to devote a chapter in conclusion on how to think justly. 

One Sided Thinkins^. — The preacher is especially exposed to 
the temptations of one-sided thinking. Taken as a fraternity the 
world over, no class is more biased and dogmatic in their views. In 
the first place, the matter of thought relates largely to another 
world and much of it cannot be disproved or successfully disputed 
till that other world come. Faulty thinking need fear little, then^ 
from the score of demonstration; for men do not come back and 
say: "This religion has led me to hell." 

In the second place, as to faulty thinking being overthrown by 
better thinking, it is a very slow and discouraging process; for all 
thinking is intrenched more or less behind unreasoning walls of 
emotion — ^that is behind prejudice. Especially is this true of faulty 
thinking, and more than ever true when such thinking is on a re- 
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ligioug subject. Both speculation and undue feeling should, there^ 
fore, be constantly guarded against. 

Now, the shortest cut to the end of this matter would be to 
say: Be always under the guidance of the Spirit of truth when you 
think, and you cannot fail to think justly. But I apprehend that 
our Elders do not live lives pure enough to be guided always by this 
unerring Teacher. We need therefore to set the will on guard like 
a deepless sentinel, lest our feelings and infirmities unduly color our 
thought. 

The nind must be a Complete Court.— We need to have by 
OS at all hours a faithful mentor who shall have no other work to 
do than to prick our vanities and let out the air; repress our emo- 
tions when they tend to bias the thought; and in general, to argue 
us down into ehame-faced humility, save when our reasoning be 
just. But this is impossible, you say. Not so. The mind is quite 
capable of creating just such a mentor within itself — ^a sort of per- 
sonified justice with eyes cold and clear as a frosty morning and 
with no trace of sympathy or flattery. 

In a former chapter I referred to the need of our having with- 
in us an adversary silently to sneer at and find fault with what the 
mind is concocting — ^in short to find the same objection before the 
thought is expressed that a real adversary would make after it is ex- 
pressed. The better conception is probably to look upon the mind 
as a complete court, and upon thinking aa the process of finding a 
verdict. The feelings are prosecution and defense, the judgment 
is jury, and the will, judge. Some minds, however, finding the case 
so very dear, pronounce judgment when the prosecution is done. 
Other minds, ignoring the prosecution, come into court only when 
the defense is ready to begin. This is merely a figure of speech, 
but it is well to keep it in mind whenever we are thinking upon any 
subject. 

Parental Partiality. — It may be well to note here some of 
the special conditions under which one is tempted to unjust think- 
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ing. One instance is where the matter in question has already been 
decided npon- theoretically. It requires some creative power to con- 
struct a plausible theory; hence when a man has succeeded in doing 
BO, he naturally feels a very fatherly interest that it shall live and 
grow strong. Under such circumstances, it is diflBcult indeed to be 
impartial. Like a lawyer with his theory of the case to be tried, 
such a thinker is keenly alert to facts that support his view and con- 
veniently obtuse to facts that go against it. He is no doubt honest, 
and means to be just, but how is this possible? There are few So- 
man fathers, even in the thought world. 

Religion has been brought very much into disrepute because of 
such biased thinking. "The scientist,'' says Fisk, "is very apt to 
smile at those people who taking hold of the qusetion at the wrong 
end, begin by arguing about all manner of fancied consequences. 
For his knowledge of the history of human thinking assures him 
that such methods have through all time proved barren of aught 
save strife, while his own bold yet humble method, is the only one 
through which truth has ever been elicited. To pursue unflinch- 
ingly the method of science requires dauntless courage and a faith 
that nothing can shake." 

These are fine words, and the thought they embody is as true 
as anything in the Gospel. The preacher can afford, even less than 
the man of science, to refuse truth a fair hearing for fear "of all 
manner of fancied consequences.'* For the latter may make or mar 
only one life — ^his own, while the former has hundreds, or perhaps 
thousands in his keeping. 

"Do what is right, let the consequence follow," says the hymn, 
and Latterday Saints sing it with unusual fervor. Let our hearts 
respond equally to the sentiment: "Think what is true, let the con- 
sequence follow." For depend upon it, when we fear the conse- 
quences of admitting incontrovertible facts, we are not fighting for 
God's cause, but for our own. It is not a truth but a theory which 
we champion. 
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Religion not Alone in Biased Tliinkins. — Bat are preachers 
alone in thus constructing theories and then making facts bend to 
them? Grant that the religionist has held the notion that the 
earth is flat^ that the B\m, moon^ and stars exist only as lamps for 
man's night and day service — grant that he has tenaciously held 
these^ and a thousand other equally untenable theories; still, can 
yon find anything in his biased thinking to equal the colossal as- 
sumption of the evolutionist as to the origin of man? 

How can truth assert itself when in the tyrannical grasp of 
such a giant? Will not every fact in nature be interrogated, not for 
its unbiased quota of divine truth, but for evidence in support of 
this assumption? I said will not — ^better say has not this been 
done? Take the greatest advocates of Darwinism, and have they 
not closed their eyes absolutely to half the evidence — ^the evidence 
of the spiritual world — ^in order that their darling hypothesis might 
forsooth live and thrive? Dogmatically asserting that all intui- 
tioBS which do not submit to the methods of the laboratory are 
mere phantasies and haUucinations? 

Preconceptions not to be Fallen in Love vi^ith. — The fact is, 
no human being is free from the tendency to be biased in favor of 
his own conceptions and mental projections. What then? Shall 
he refuse to project? By no means. Not to theorize is not to ad- 
vance. For what is theorizing but throwing the more or less feeble 
light of the known out upon the darkness of the unknown? With- 
out such light we should never leave the beaten track of routine. 
The remedy is not to cease preconceiving, but to avoid falling in 
love with any one preconception; not to go forward without a lamp, 
but to avoid going forward with only one lamp. 

There can be no doubt that, had Darwin and his followers be- 
gun their great work with faculties as keenly alert to spiritual 
phenomena, as they were to physical phenomena, we should not 
have had the gross materialism which inmiediately succeeded their 
researches. So, too, if preachers today were not so wedded to pet 
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theories as dogmatically to ignore the daylight truths uncovered by 
men of science, religion would not so often be held in contempt by 
thinking men. 

Refusal to Entertain Soiled Truth A kind of illogical 

thinking allied to the last is the refusal to make use of certain facts 
because they have been brought into disrepute by the inferences 
usually drawn from them. It does not occur to such a thinker 
that the premises may be true, even though the conclusion be false. 
For instance, many an Elder is frightened by the name of Darwin, 
Spencer, or Huxley, simply because these men are avowed evolu- 
tionists. How absurd it is to shut our eyes to the light which these 
men bear, simply because of one smoky spot in the lantern! Is it 
probable that men who have spent their whole lives in sifting and 
collating the facts of nature, cannot teach us many truths concern- 
ing the works of God — simply because they err in theories drawn 
from these facts? 

Suppression of Inconvenient Pacts. — The last case I shall 
consider is the downright suppression of recognized facts, simply 
because they run counter to what we have conceived to be true. I 
cannot find language to characterize the baseness of such self -sur- 
render. It is not merely dishonesty, nor is it merely dishonesty 
cloaked by cowardice; it is both these and more — it is treason to 
God and the universe. 

Victories gained by such methods are defeats — ^miserable de- 
feats — even though they be accompanied by all the pomp and cir- 
cumstances of triumph. For what is gained? Simply the adher- 
ence of a few minds too ignorant to detect the imposition. Such 
acquisitions remain a weight to any cause that would advance. If 
they remain because they are uninstructed, then their ignorance is 
the weight; if they remain after they are enlightened, then it is dis- 
honesty. Real victories emancipate man — advance the race toward 
the likeness of God; but sham victories enslave and debase; for 
they are the triumphs of error. 
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Other Effects of Suppressing Truth. — When such adTancea 
(?) do take place in the spread of a religion — and who that has ob- 
served the methods of preachers can doubt that moyements of this 
kind are frequent? — ^how does it affect men who are in- 
telligent enough to see that nnmanageable truths are 
thus deliberately suppressed? They are too disgusted to 
ask whether the system demands such a suppression, 
or whether the advocate of the system is too ignorant 
to know the real bearing of such facts, — ^that is, they utterly refuse 
to investigate the system. 

Is not the refusal to entertain facts from groundless fears as to 
their bearing, a fruitful cause of the distrust of Mormonism? 
There can be no doubt of it; for if an Elder were but well educated 
enough, he would be able to marshal all truths into line; but as it 
is, hifl unskillful generalship too often causes newly recruited facts 
to fire into one another's faces. Here is a dilemma: what shall the 
Elder do? He must either acknowledge his incompetency to com- 
mand these facts, or deny their competency to serve. Alas, that 
he should ever choose the latter alternative! 

We may make a Choice of Truths. — ^There is but one other 
aspect of this question that I desire to discuss. It is this: if we 
are never to suppress what we recognize as truths, must we on the 
other hand make no discrimination in the entertainment of truths? 
That is, must we offer no opposition to the forcing of truths upon 
our attention? 

Well, let us ask what rule we follow in selecting eatables for 
our tables? Is food for the mind of less consequence than food for 
the stomach? Again, do we ask every honorable, respectable mem- 
ber of society into our private circle? Then, why should we not be 
equally choice as to the visitors we admit into our sanctum of 
thought? 

Today I may feel myself quite capable of reading Darwin, 
Paine, and IngersoU with profit, but I thank my teachers that these 
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books were not put into my hands ten years ago. And what I say 
here of books applies quite as well to companions; of two equally 
pure sources of mind-activity, I may consistently urge my child to 
become acquainted with the one, and to shun the other — at least for 
a time. 

What answer shall I make then to the man who says I lack in- 
dependence and calls me coward for not reading a work on atheism? 
If I do not treat him with the silent contempt which such raw 
judgment deserves, I might reply: ^TTou say the book is full of 
good thought. Are there not a hundred volumes in my library 
with better? And as to your insinuation, I shall deign to reply to 
it when I find you eating frogs because the French esteem them a 
delicacy, or crickets and grasshoppers, because the Digger Indians 
find them nutritious." 

Here then is the safest rule to guide one in the discrimination 
of thought material: Wait to begin the investigation of any con- 
troverted system of thought till you can bring to its interpretation 
a mind that is strong in those characteristics which were weak in 
the mind that produced the system. 



CHAPTER V, 

CHARACTERISTICS OP THE SERMON. 

I. 

IMPOBTAKGE OF CHOOSING A SUBJECT WHEN BEGIifNIlSrQ TO 

SPEAK. 

We are now to consider the product of preaching — ^the ser- 
mon. By this term I mean, not the elaborate effort generally called 
by this name in contradistinction to the address, or the informal 
talk, but rather any oral communication of original composition 
directed to a religious assembly. These communications take so 
many forms in Latterday Saints assemblies, apparently obeying no 
rules whatever, that it will hardly be profitable, at least before we 
have considered other things, to make distinctions here as to kinds 
of sermons. Let us rather direct attention to what must be com- 
mon to all such communications. 

Ideal Conditions for Preacliinir. — ^First of all, then, we 
ha^e a congregation which, if the conditions be as they should 
be, is made up of minds poised in an expectant attitude; minds that 
have left business cares and all other mimdane affairs at home. 
The choir by its sweet strains has sought to attune the diverse vi- 
brations af many souls to one solemn harmony. These hearts are 
also drawn to beat in unison as every voice says "amen" to the 
opening prayer. As if this were not enough, the way for the ser- 
mon is further prepared by the Sacrament, wherein all sit down, 
as it were, to the table of the Lord; showing forth by this object les- 
son that all men,, high and low, rich and poor, are equal in the eyes 
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of their Heavenly Father. How, indeed, coidd the fatherhood of 
man be more solemnly impressed upon a congregation? 

After the Sacrament, what next? Such is the attitude of every 
mind. Here we have not only expectancy as manifested ordinarily 
by secular audiences, but an ideal expectancy, reinforced as it is by 
humility, by a spirit of charity and forgiveness, and by a deep, rev- 
erential attention. What more could a speaker ask? Shame to the 
Elder, then, that seeks to satisfy such listening by the echoes of an 
empty mind, or to feed such hunger on the mouldy crusts of a lazy 
memory! 

But, dropping figures of speech, how shall the Elder avoid do- 
ing these every things — avoid hiding his emptiness under cover of 
many "words without knowledge,'^ or what is little better, how shaD 
he avoid repeating platitudes and scraps of sermons that are as com- 
monplace as remarks about the weather? To make the most of the 
expectancy of an audience, these trite things should not be said, 
even for the excuse of gaining time to collect his wits. How, then, 
let me ask, shall a speaker begin to avoid these things from the 
time he begins to speak? 

The farmer ere he begins to plow takes care to secure a piece 
of land; the shoemaker does not begin to stitch till he has leather; 
the weaver does not start his shuttles till he has yam; but the 
preacher, alas! often sets his loom going without warp or woof, and 
regales his hearers with the mere click of machinery. 

First Requisite of the Sermon the Choice of a Subject — 
Is it not astounding that this proposition needs seriously to 
be argued? What! do you pretend that there can be preaching 
without a subject? Preaching — ^no; but what passes for it — ^yes. I 
am not afraid to let every reader draw from his own memory in sup- 
port of this assertion. How often it happens that a speaker fritters 
away a whole hour and then sits down without having found a sub- 
ject I Quite as often we hear him say finally: ^TTow, what I want 
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to get at is this** — ^and looking at our watches we discover he has 
been twenty, thirty, forty minutes in getting at it. 

I should have nothing more to say about this fiddling away of 
time, if people would apply to it the same common-sense reasoning 
by which they condemn a sheer waste in any other business. But 
preaching, we seem to feel, is too sacred, too spiritual, to be touched 
by the rules of common sense, hence abuses grow rank without be- 
ing molested — ^nay without even being so little disturbed as to be 
called by their true names; like a Sunday garden whose soil is too 
sacred for week-day feet, and whose weeds must be pulled only on 
the Sabbath, when no man must work! 

The temptation to vagrancy as opposed to system and method, 
is by no means peculiar to preaching. It has struck in on the farm- 
ing community throughout Utah, as any one who will examine 
the farms as he rides along, can testify; and it manifests itself more 
or less in all fields of activity. Every teacher discovers it no matter 
what the subject or what the school. Where is the child, for in- 
stance, that does not naturally perfer slinging ink in meaningless 
strokes and curves, to following the copy, line for line? Every 
teacher of penmanship knows, also, how the young sophist when 
caught at it, justifies the turning loose of his hand as tending to 
give him flexibility and freedom of movement; when the fact is 
that scribbling causes him to lose, not to gain control of his mus- 
cles. 

Aimless talking is mental scribbling and differs from scrib- 
bling pure and simple chiefly in that it is harder to cure; for none 
is so blind as not to see the utter worthlessness of an ink-bespat- 
tered sheet of paper, while multitudes, distrusting their own im- 
pressions, still cherish a vague notion that there may be some good 
in a word-bespattered hour of time, from which they have just es- 
caped. 

Vagrant Preaching Intrenched. — ^The difficulty in curing 
the vagrant habit lies in the fact that it is intrenched behind this 
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delectable piece of reasoning: Whoever speaks by the guidance of 
the Spirit of God speaks what is good for man. Latterday Saint 
Elders speak by this Spirit, hence what Latterday Saint Elders 
speak is good for man. But Latterday Saint Elders are often aim- 
less and wandering in their sermons; hence — ^well — ^in some way 
which we can't exactly see, aimlessness in speech must be good for 
man. I leave the reader to detect^the fallacy. 

^T. love to count myself only as a fiddle on which the Holy 
Ghost may play whatever tunes it lists.'' This remark is credited 
to one of our eminent leaders, now dead. If this sentiment was in- 
tended as an apology for a rambling tongue, then even the unique- 
ness of its dress ought not to spare its author the just criticism that 
he is blaming the Holy Ghost for what is a very common human 
frailty. But so far as I can learn, this Elder always played tunes. 
He did not realize that his very words would often be used to justi- 
fy the most discordant noises, or what is little better, the endless 
tuning up for a sermon, that there is neither time nor patience left 
to listen to, when it finally begins. 

The remedy for all this lies in choosing one subject, sticking to 
it as long as fresh thoughts spring up concerning it, and sitting 
down when one is "gravelled for matter," and begins to repeat 
ideas. 

"What! stick to one subject for a whole sermon! Impossible. 
Some of our most fluent speakers would be floored in five minutes." 
Well, suppose they are. Would it not be a good thing? What 
vanity can be more contemptible than that which sacrifices whole 
audiences that some Elder may have it to say: '^I held them an 
hour!" 

Value of Talking to a Single Subject. — But no such re- 
sults would take place— at least, after the first few trials. These 
Elders, who now dig a few spadefuls in this garden, then rush mad- 
ly to that, and so on through the entire field of thought, would find 
in a single narrow compass, more thoughts, richer thoughts, in- 
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tenser thoughts, and all this simply because the thoughts would be 
specific and closely related. The microscope reveals more wonders 
to US than the telescope, and the truths it reveals are of as much 
more vital interest to us as they are nearer to us than are the stars. 

This confining one's self to a single subject is at once a strong 
support to self-confidence and a powerful stimulus to thought. The 
rambling talker, if he will but train his powers for a short time, 
will be surprised and delighted to discover for himself the truth of 
this assertion. But it will require a powerful effort of will to real- 
ize the new advantage. Perhaps keeping in mind this illustration 
will aid the will: I once beheld a pesky hen, with worn and be- 
draggled wing and tail feathers, trying to cover a brood of lordly 
young turkeys. Picture the ridiculous figure! But ridiculous 
though it be, it is a valuable comparison for any Elder to keep in 
mind, who is tempted to do likewise. It has served me on many an 
occasion when I would otherwise have "spread myself," or attempt- 
ed to spread myself over ail the peaks of thought in a continent of 
knowledge. 

Let us realize, fellow-preachers, that beginning to talk to an 
audience with nothing before us, on which the mind can rest, is 
about as senseless as sitting down to a bare table and going through 
the act of masticating and swallowing food that is not there. 
Should the preacher, then, predetermine, say on his way to meet- 
ing, what topic he will speak upon? Not necessarily so — ^unless the 
Spirit so direct him. But let him, when he begins to speak, come 
to a definite subject as quickly as possible, and then let no vagaries 
of fancy switch him off the track. 
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IL 

HOW TO OHOOSB AK APPBOPBIATB SUBJECT. 

The chooBing of an appropriate Bnbject is really harder than 
the speaking upon it after it is chosen. If some one could put to 
the speaker^ as he arises, a specific question^ the answer to which 
would be just the spiritual food needed, not a minute would be lost 
in aimless and often fruitless foraging for something rational to 
say. It is not my purpose to teach that any Elder may presume to 
choose for himself or for another a subject for any given occasion. 
That must ever be left to the Spirit of truth which searcheth all 
hearts. What I do maintain is, that Elders should think about 
subjects — central truths in their relations to the details of life — so 
that there may be something in their minds to choose from. It is 
not the Spirit of inspiration we should seek to improve, but our pli- 
ability and plasticity to the workings of this spirit. If, then, we 
think much about what is good and what is bad in preaching, we 
shall offer less resistance, or perhaps it would be more exact to say, 
we shall yield more readily, to its suggestions. It is in view of this 
thought that I invite attention to the discussion that follows as to 
the nature and choice of a subject. 

Three things are to be taken into account: (1) The nature of 
the occasion; (2) The qualifications of the preacher; (3) The qual- 
ities of the subject itself. 

I. The Subject should be in Harmony with]the Occasion.— 
Human beings are insensibly influenced by ever-changing environ- 
ments; springtime and autumn, winter and summer, prosperity and 
adversity, events political, social, religious, educational; and also by 
the occupations which for the time being engage their attention. 
The Elder who is oblivious to the pulse of nature and callous to 
the touch of mankind is in danger of preaching against the wind. 
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He is not bringing meat in due season. His thoughts are likely to 
stalk in, dressed in overcoats and fur caps amid the roses of June. 

It is not so much in the choice of a subject as in the point of 
view from which it is treated and the images and illusions by which 
its truths are brought home to the audience — ^that the preacher 
gains by being alive to what for the moment stirs the multitude. 
Let the preacher ask himself ere he begins: What is in the air to- 
day, and in some way or other make this contribute toward impress- 
ing upon his hearers the moral lessons of the sermon. 

a. The Subject should be of Present Interest. — This rule must 
take into account the people addressed as well as the subject treat- 
ed. What may be old and stale in one part may be new and fresh 
in another. We often hear criticisms about ^Ttformonism forty 
years old.*^ If appUed to truths of the Gospel as advocated forty 
years ago, the criticism is foolish. Moral principles have no age. 
They do not change from eternity to eternity. But, certainly, the 
statement or expression of these principls and the events that cling 
about their exposition, do constantly vary, and should vary, with 
the needs of the age and the people. It is the dress then that gets 
old, and let us not underrate the effect of worn-out or antiquated 
garments. Fashions in speech hold as well as fashions in dress. 
WeU dressed thought lives, because it finds its way among men and 
is entertained. Equally good thought, poorly dressed, dies for want 
of entertainment. But aside from sermons in worn-out dre8§gs, 
there is a kind of Mormonism forty years old, which is justly cen- 
sured: sermons which were of present interest one or two genera- 
tions ago, but which ought never to be heard today out of a muse- 
um of relics. So, too, it often happens that Elders on missions Re- 
quire so little versatility that on being called to preach at home 
they launch into a rote sermon, quite oblivious to the fact that they 
are talking to the Saints, and not to a congregation of unbelievers. 
Let every Elder called upon to address the Saints, ask himself 
the question: Is this of present interest? and it will greatly aid 
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him in avoiding the hackneyed subjects that so often make our 
meeting dreary. If he discover that he knows nothing about other 
subjects, let him somehow find the moral courage to sit down, and 
then prepare himself better for the next opportunity. 

3. The Subject should be Suited to the Intelligence of the 
Congregation. — Instinctively the speaker should feel when he is 
not being understood; should perceive instantly waves of intelli- 
gence or of doubt as they pass over the audience, like the alternate 
lights and shades made by fleecy clouds on a summer day. He will 
thus be able to adapt his thoughts and diction to the varying needs 
of his hearers. This rule is oftenest violated in talks before the 
Sunday schools, which generally go over the heads of all, save the 
teachers. But it is also the fault of young Elders, dangerously 
puffed up with a 'Tittle learning.^' They find it so hard to curb 
their vanity, so delightful to air their scraps of knowledge and en- 
joy the blank stare of their elder brethren and sisters. Set it down 
as a rule, that the Elder who thus loves to mystify by grandilo- 
quent words and obscure allusions, is thinking mainly of himself. 
He speaks, not by the clear, steady light of the Spirit of truth, but 
by the accumulated gas product of his own vanity. 

4. Only such Subjects should be chosen as are Interesting to 
the Speaker. — It need scarcely be argued that what is not interest- 
ing to a speaker he will utterly fail to make interesting to the con- 
gregation. Moreover, want of interest in a subject is prima facie 
evidence of want of knowledge — at least of fresh, vigorous knowl- 
edge—concerning it. He should, therefore, avoid the subject for 
the further reason that he would be wasting the time of his hearers 
in mere general assertions and dreary platitudes. If this rule were 
invariably followed, three-fourths of our sermons would be on 
stock-raising, commerce^ or farming. What then? Better far to be 
kept awake by a fresh, vigorous, specific talk on how to irrigate, so 
as to raise good crops, than to be put to sleep by drowsy emptinesses 
on a spiritual subject. Of course it is the spiritual subject that 
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we come to meeting to be stirred up concerning. But if the Elder 
cannot stir us — ^because he is not stirred himself — ^let him speak 
upon a subject in which he can stir us; or, better still, let him give 
way to the Elder who can interest us in what we came to hear. If 
we will be guided by the Spirit in the choice of a subject, it will 
always be chosen from that part of our mind-stores in which we are 
interested; for the Spirit delights not in scraps and mouldy crusts, 
and it can find fresh food to draw from only where our ideas are 
alive and growing. Let us then make it a rule only to speak on 
those subjects in which we are interested; and if we are not inter- 
ested in what should be talked about, let us not talk, but sit down 
and be ashamed of our indolence. 

5. The Speaker should Choose only such Subjects as Com- 
mand his entire Belief. — ^The tippler and tobacco user will make 
a poor sermon on the Word of Wisdom. Even if it be faultless 
rhetorically, it will lack the Gospel ring, for the Spirit does not 
lend itself to hypocrisy. The first requisite of a preacher is a testi- 
mony of the Grospel — ^an abiding, an ever-burning testimony. It is 
not enough that an Elder have a passive belief in a subject in order 
to speak well upon it; his belief must be active — so active as to 
dominate him, if he would make others believe in it. ^T. do not 
want to possess a faith," says a great writer. "I want a faith to 
possess me.'' 

6. A Subject ous^ht not to be Attempted that Is Beyond the 
Powers of the Speaker.— If this rule be followed it will stop 
much vain speculation as to the seventh heaven and kindred sub- 
jects that may belong to theology but do not belong to the Gospel, 
at least not in this life. It will also be of aid to the young Elder 
who, dazzled by the first glimmerings of a mighty subject, rushes 
into sermons under the delusion that he is the first and only one to 
whom the glorious truth has been revealed. 

We have now treated the choice of a subject as regards the oc- 
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casion, and as regard the speaker. We have next to speak of this 
choice as regards the subject itself. The discussion of this part is 
so important as to require a separate chapter. 



in. 

GEKEBAL EXAMPLES SHOWING THE EFFECT OP UKITT. 

A Subject should have Unity.— This hits squarely the great 
fault of most of our preaching. Our sermons are generally a med- 
ley of many subjects unrelated or of equal importance. Unity re- 
quires that one thought shall be prominent throughout an entire 
sermon. It must never be lost sight of, even for an instant. A 
thousand subjects may be grouped about this central thought, if 
they throw light upon it, but only on this condition. If the sub- 
ject be faith, then all the principles of the Gospel may be treated 
in connection therewith, but only as subordinate for the time being 
to the leading subject. For instance,. faith may be treated in its 
relation to repentance, in its relation to baptism, to confirmation, 
to tithing, to prayer, to keeping holy the Sabbath day, etc., but the 
speaker must never lose sight of the fact that it is faith, not repent- 
ance, baptism, etc., that is being discussed. If baptism be chosen, 
then it for the time being is supreme, and all other subjects to 
which it bears relation are subordinate. To follow any other rule 
13 ta draw without perspective, and paint without regard to values. 

Unity in the sermon is of such vital importance that I am 
tempted, even at the risk of seeming prolix, to devote the whole of 
this chapter and the next to its consideration. And in order that 
its importance may be the more deeply impressed upon the reader, 
I shall first consider the effect of unity in respect to other com- 
positions than the sermon. 

Unity and Painting^. — Examine for instance any of the 
pictures that hang upon your walls. Instantly you should be able 
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to divine the purpose of the artist. If your judgment lingers be- 
tween this possible purpose and that, then either the picture lacks 
unity or you lack the power of interpretation. 

Compare three pictures of the same natural objects. Let the 
first be entitled the Delaware. Here the purpose plainly is to show 
the river in its majesty and beauty. The season of the year, the 
cast of the Lmdscape, and the form of animal life, will all be made 
to contribute to this thought. Let the next subject be Crossing the 
Delaware. Here it will not be enough to paint upon the other pic- 
ture a raft or boat loaded with passengers. The want of unity 
would be detected immediately. Crossing is here the principal 
thought, and the river itself is made subordinate; made to foam and 
roar round the up-rooted and plunging giants of the forests, if the 
crossing is to seem dangerous and heroic; or made to shimmer and 
dimple xmder the moonlight if it is to seem romantic. 

Let the subject next be: Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
Neither of the other pictures will answer as a back-ground for this 
thought. Here everything must ^ e grouped so as to throw light 
upon Washington. First pomes the thought that he is commander- 
in-chief. His form must loom above all others. There must be an 
army, visible, however, chiefly by suggestions, else it would detract 
from the central figure. It is a strategic movement, hence there 
must be darknessr— visible darkness— with the moon for a moment 
passing a rift in the clouds. Washington is an intrepid command, 
er; hence there will be signs of a heavy snowstorm, with ice-floes 
and other dangers encompassing his passage. 

How Unity may be Sacrificed — So we might go on 
naming the characteristics of the picture. No detail is out of place 
provided it contributes directly or indirectly to the story. Indeed, 
the more detail the better, if it be of the right kind. But a single 
touch of the brush conveying thought not in harmony with the 
general purpose mars the unity, and cannot be justified, no matter 
how beautiful the thought may be by itself. 
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While there can be but one adjustment of details whereby per- 
fect unity is secured, there may be a thousand separate" adjustments 
whereby it may be destroyed. Imagine in this picture a choice bit 
of natural scenery worked into an unused comer, or the waste space 
of the river utilized by a quaint design in architecture! 

But it is not alone by extraneous thought that unity is lost; 
the same thing occurs if any detail is too pronounced. If in the pic- 
ture we have been considering, Washington's staflE officers, instead 
of being mere figures, were drawn in as bold attitudes as he, and 
their features painted as accurately; if other details were so strik- 
ing that Washington would be lost sight of, and the observer should 
find himself remarking, ^'What a splendid river. scene 1*' or **! had 
no idea such fine boats were possible in the days of the Bevolution" 
— depend upon it, unity has been sacrificed. It is no work of art. 
The artist has lost sight of his subject. He is not an artist-— only 
a sign painter. He lacks the essential of a true artist — ^power of 
harmonious composition. He forgets his purpose in the interest 
of the execution. He has not the moral courage to paint poorly 
some parts, when it is so easy to paint them well — to slight details, 
that the main figure may stand out in bold relief. 

The artist, in any line of work, never loses sight of his purpose; 
always keeps in mind the whole while he is adjusting each part; 
and resolutely sets his face against beautiful temptations by the 
wayside. The man of mediocre talent gets lost in the labyrinths of 
his own creations. He may even excel the master in power of exe- 
cution, but he knows only indifferently where to emphasize and 
where to slur. In the first instance the man manages the work; in 
the second, the work manages the man. 

Unity and Music— Will it be profitable to consider 
other illustrations of unity? Let the subject be music. Who 
doubts that in Sousa's band a score of musicians might be found 
quite as proficient as Sousa himself in the interpretation of music, 
and perhaps more proficient than the peerless leader in its execu- 
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tion? Wherein, then, lies his pre-eminence as a leader? It is his 
marvelous sense of unity, his ability to energize or subdue, in short, 
his ability to manage a hundred instruments of yaryiag sound, 
Tolume, and intensity, so that the thought of the composer is ex- 
pressed in its nicest shades. 

Compare with this performance the maddening brass of a 
country band by which I have lately been tortured. There were a 
dozen of these merciless instruments agitating the air. Each man 
played as loud as his neighbor — ^if his breath held out. It was abso- 
lutely a question of lung power. None but a physician could diag- 
nose this music. Oh, it was grand and tall — especially tall! No 
need to say that the striking feature was want of unity. 

Unity in Dress. — Probably in no department are the de- 
mands of unity so generally complied with and the want of unity so 
quickly detected as in dress and personal adornment. Let the 
young man who is accustomed to wait two agonizing hours in the 
parlor while his girl in her boudoir is "fixing up,'' try bravely to 
possess his soul in patience. He is being sacrificed in a noble 
cause — ^the education of his sweetheart in the sense of unity. 
Could he have but one glimpse within that mystical laboratory of 
the beautiful, and watch the effect now of this ribbon, then of that 
lace, as. the lovely whole is being harmonized by endless experi- 
ment, he would conclude with me that true art, not whimsical 
fancy was for the time depriving him of her smiles. Happy for 
him if she has selected the true basis for this unity — ^ber own per- 
sonality. Too often all thiags, including the wearer herself, are 
made to bend to some flashy ornament or costly garment. Steer 
clear of such a one. She will always seek happiaess outside herself. 
Not so of the girl who honestly *T)uilds her beauty*' upon herself 
— that is, upon her own complexion, face, figure, disposition, and 
— ^purse. It is of her that we say: 'TEverything becomes her, even 
calico." Depend upon it, she will in the same way, make herself the 
basis of that greatest of all unities — ^the unity of the home. 
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Unity Another Name for Culture. — This qnestion of 
unity enters into all that we think or say or do. In architecture we 
as a people are just beginning to realize the meaning of it and to 
feel pained at the want of it. It is to be hoped that the sense will 
be fully awakened also in the management of our concerns, our 
business and other occupation; for without that unity of 
conception which makes all details bend to one grand 
purpose, there is no real success in anything. Unity is, in 
fact, the criterion whence we judge the degree in culture we have 
attained in any line of thought or work. What is heaven even but 
a condition in which all things are properly co-ordinated and sub- 
ordinated according to divine law? 

Let me come back again to preaching. I have been copious in 
my illustrations because I desire young Elders to understand fully 
the force of unity as applied to composition of any kind, be it 
painting, or music, or dress, or architecture, or business ventures 
or preaching. It is the same thing in all: one thing is made the 
thing, and all its relations are subordinated to it. Success de- 
pends upon two things: (1) the choosing of the thing to be made 
prominent, (2) the making it prominent; that is, the adjustment of 
all its relations so as to throw the greatest possible light upon it. 

Unity in Preacliins:. — With the more comprehensive 
view which I trust the reader now has on this point, let us consider 
specifically the sermon as regards unity. First, then, no sermon 
can have unity unless it have a purpose. It may have a purpose 
and still lack unity, for it is not the having, but the constantly 
keeping in view, the purpose, that insures unity. But lacking a 
purpose, it may have all the other merits, and it will still be at best 
a medley. 

Nor is it enough that the purpose be a general one as, to do 
good, to enlighten the congregation on the principles of the Grospel, 
to get the Saints to renew their diligence, etc. These are not pur- 
poses within the meaning of the term as I use it. 
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To do what good? To get parents to attend diligently to fam- 
ily prayer. Very well, that is a specific purpose. To enlighten on 
which principle? In what respect? On tithing, and in respect of 
the spirit in which it is to be paid. To renew their diligence — 
how? In what respect? In observing fast day, by abstaining so 
and so, and being actuated by such and such a spirit. Pinning 
one^s self down to a specific purpose prevents wandering, arouses 
thought, economizes time, and what is best of all, does something. 



IV. 

BFFEOT OF UKITT AKD WANT OF UKITT IN THE SERMON. 

Vanity, thy Name is Preaclier. — Let me ask the young 
Elder who has just finished the rambling discourse which touched 
everything in general and nothing in particular: How would you 
regard yourself if on the road to the field Monday morning, you 
should discover you really had no definite purpose for going, and 
then should awaken to the fact that you had no tools with you, 
and had forgotten to change your Sunday clothes? You cannot 
conceive of such a lapse of attention. Still, if it did happen, you 
would be alone with your chagrin, and could go back and prepare 
yourself for the day^s work without letting your neighbors know. 
But here you have been a whole hour exhibiting just such a condi- 
tion of mind. And you are not alone this time: hundreds of eyes 
are upon you, pitying your vacuity. Yet, there you sit upon the 
stand, apparently pleased that you have *Tield them an hourr 
Vanity, thy name is preacher! 

Roust-nabout Ideas.— Outside of preaching, I call to mind 
but one occupation where a person may set out to do a 
thing without a definite purpose in view. That is the occupation 
of the tramp. Ask the footpad what purpose he has for the day, 
and he can consistently answer only that he will roust-about. 
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That may mean going east, west, south, or north; it may be beg- 
ging, skulking, bam-buming, chicken-stealing, or any other of the 
possibilities open to this product of the nineteenth century. 

No word could be more conveniently general in meaning to 
suit an empty head, vagrant feet, and sticky fingers than this same 
word roust-about. For vagueness of purpose, the tramp^s negative 
idea is matched only by the opposite general purpose to do "good," 
which generally constitutes the end in view of the preacher whoso 
chief qualification is the courage to arise and ^et it talk.'' In- 
stead of the weary legs of Baggies, the rambling instrument in the 
preacher's case is the tongue. And it is questionable whether the 
"good" accomplished by the latter is as definite and lasting as is the 
"bad" accomplished by the former. 

My dear young fellow-preachers for whose inexperienced minds 
I am especially writing: why, you are ready to ask, do I seek to 
draw my comparisons so scathing? Because I desire to make this 
reckless talking in the air seem odious; because I am fearful that we 
shall form the fatal habit of mistaking sound for sense, and thus 
become too easily satisfied with ourselves; because I desire that we 
form a high conception of what it means to preach, and then strive 
to realize that conception in our own preaching. One's usefulness 
as a preacher will be in the ratio of his ability to preach; hence 
preaching, both as to forms of expression and power of thought, 
must be an ever new, an ever fresh study throughout life. 

Let us suppose that the first requisite of unity in the sermon, 
viz., the fixing of a definite purpose in the mind, has been complied 
with. The question next comes, how shall the Elder avoid losing 
sight of this purpose? For losing sight of the purpose is little bet- 
ter than having no purpose. It is this point we must discuss now. 

The Preacher with Nothins to say,— We will consider first 
the case commonest of all, the man who has nothing to say. Sup- 
pose he has read the passage: "By this shall ye know that ye have 
passed from death unto life, if ye love the brethren;" his subject 
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might be stated as: The Saints should love one another; and the 
specific purpose he has in view is to create greater concord and 
union in this very Ward. So far he has done well. This purpose 
will be of great aid to him by directing his mind into specific chan- 
nels. 

But now comes the difBiculty. What shall he say? He begins 
probably by saying: 'TlVe ought to be more united in this Ward. 
It is our duty to be more united. To love one another is right in 
the sight of the Lord^ and to hate one another is wrong. It be- 
hooves us therefore*'— etc. Now this is the end of the whole mat- 
ter. He can say no more. Twice already he has repeated ideas, 
and the probability is he will continue in this strain, moving roimd 
and roimd in a circle imtU the dust of his own tracks flies in his 
face. His only thought is: '*It is good to do it, it is bad not to do 
it, therefore we ought to do it.** As long as he can find new words 
for the thought, he honestly believes he is giving new thoughts. 
At length new words fail and he awakens to the fact that he is us- 
ing the old sentences over again. Perhaps he will justify this by 
way of clinching the thought; perhaps he will be generous enough 
to stop. 

Want of Power of Suggestion. — What is the matter? The 
man has not learned to think. His subject, 'TLiove one another,** 
is bristling with suggestion and perhaps his mind is fairly well 
stored, but he does not know how to question himself. Suppose 
some good angel could prompt him, each time that he ran short, in 
some such way as this: *Trove it from the Bible — ^from the Book 
of Mormon — ^from the Doctrine and Covenants. Give examples — 
from scripture — ^from history. Relate when it was different with 

xxa our circumstances then — ^what has caused the change — ^in what 

respects we are now disunited. Tell why Latterday Saints especially 
should love one another— why this Ward should. Show what love 
does for the family circle — ^for neighbors — ^for the community. 
Make plain how it pays financially— socially— morally— religiously. 
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Of what interest is it to God that we love one another? Why is 
heaven impossible unless we learn to do so — etc., etc/' 

These questions are only a tithe that crowd themselves upon 
the mind that thinks. The answer to them— keeping the purpose 
always in view— would make a very interesting discourse— one that 
would not violate unity. 

But no good angel asks the man these questions, and he has 
not learned to ask them himself, so he has no resource but to sit 
down, or move on to another subject — ^then to another— and so on 
to another, till his time is up. Before such a man shall be able to 
preach a sermon having unity, he must learn to think. 

Uncontrolled Power of Suggestion.— In the case just con- 
sidered, the real dilfficulty is a lack of the power of suggestion. In 
the case which I shall now present, the mind is too full of sugges- 
tion; or rather suggestion dominates the mind, leading it in 
more zigzag and fantastic paths than could any will-o'-the-wisp. 
Such a mind usually starts headed in the right direction. But three 
sentences have not been uttered ere some thought needs illustrat- 
ing. Here begins the difficulty. This mind, lacking the power to 
keep the whole and its parts in proportionate relations, draws out 
the comparison to such lengths that it in turn needs illustrating in 
some intricate part. So the preacher proceeds to illustrate the illus- 
tration till his time is up. 

But what of the original thought? Gone. Killed by over- 
dressing, and buried in its own finery. Such a mind may set sail 
for some definite port, laden with choice ideas, but not even the 
angels of heaven cau foretell what island in the sea of thought it 
will strand upon. The chances too are more than even that some 
air-spout of fancy will whisp its treasures up and scatter them like 
spangles upon the heads of the multitude. 

An Example of Uncontrolled Suggestion — ^While it may be 
doubted whether a mind can be too richly gifted with suggestion, 
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it is beyond question a weakness not to be able to restrain or direct 
such a power. I call to mind an Elder whom I met several years 
ago, a man pre-eminently gifted in this way. It was astonishing the 
leaps of association he was capable of. From the braying of a 
donkey to a Chinaman's queue, things utterly dissimilar, was a 
chain of but two or three links in his mind. I hftve often pictured 
his brain as a net-work of mental wires connected and reconnected 
ten thousand times, so that an impression starting anywhere 
through eye, or ear, or touch, would almost instantaneously awaken 
every impression stored within the circumference of his head. 
Wires or not, such was evidently the state of his mind to judge by 
the illustrations that poured forth in his preaching, all struggling 
for life and breath. But he lacked the power of inhibition. Indeed 
I discovered, that so far from attempting to restrain or direct this 
faculty, he counted it a particularly fortunate possession, — one 
that was the secret of his power and popularity. We shall see later 
how far he was right in this. 

After listening to his preaching one day, when his imagination 
was particularly fertile, I was asked to criticise the sermon. It was 
early spring, before the leaves had put forth, and we stopped before 
a ]^oplar tree. 

*TEIere," said I, "do you see this one-year-old sprout, scarcely 
large enough for a switch. Let that symbolize your opening sen- 
tence. When this shall become a tree it may fitly symbolize a per- 
fect sermon. But was yours such a sermon? We shall see. Let 
each of these buds represent a word in the sentence. Nature, you 
perceive, is just beginning to build again upon her sermon. To 
which of these buds will she send her main strength? The top one. 
Very well. But suppose nature were whimsical, and sent her 
strength to this bud, it seems a particularly striking one, then to 
this, then this, and let the top grow but feebly, do you see what a 
comical little tree (sermon) she would be building? Well, that's 
you exactly. 
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'ITow, suppose further, that nature chose to let a blue-bell 
grow from this tiny limb, a larkspur from that, a daisy here, an 
orange there, and a grotesque thing, say a summer squash, on the 
top— of course you recognize that all these things may truly be said 
to be in the imagination of nature — ^would it not be a remarkable 
tree? Would it not make people stare? Well, thaf s you again. 

'TTour sermon today was nothing like this noble poplar. This 
tree is a unit — pointing heavenward not only with its trunk but 
with every branch. The tree you have been building — ^I scarcely 
know what it does look like. It is a sprawling vine made up of every 
green thing that lives, full of flowers of every hue — ^flowers that 
bear no fruit. 

"Seriously, my friend, dropping the figure, do not be misled by 
the rapt attention of your audience, into the delusion that you left 
them wiser or better than you found theuL They were simply as- 
tonished. An uncultured audience is, in this respect, like the chil- 
dren of the forest that greeted Columbus — ^pleased with gew-gaws 
and shining baubles; and that is just exactly how you pleased the 
people today. True, you said a hundred truths today — each in 
pretty finery — ^but they were not connected by other links than the 
phantasms of your own mind. 

'^Hereafter, my dear friend, learn a lesson from the poplar. 
Shoot right upward to the climax of your sermon, having no more 
branches or foliage than are necessary to support that apex. Have 
the moral courage to avoid side issues — and I know of no severer 
test of your moral courage than to refrain from saying pretty 
things by the side — and you will preach a sermon that has unity, a 
sermon that will accomplish the purpose you had in view, and actu- 
ally bear fruit in the lives of your hearers.*' 
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UNITY VIOLATED BY MAKING THE SUBJECT TOO BROAD— AN 
ILLUSTRATION FROM THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

In my last chapter I gave the two prevailing instances in 
which speakers violate unity. The first, wherein the swinging from 
one thing to another results from poverty of ideas, or inability to 
round up ideas, is by far the more common. To Elders who feel 
that this is their special weakness, I respectfully recommend the 
careful study of those chapters in this book which are devoted to 
thinking and learning how to think. 

The second, wherein want of unity results from inability to 
control phantasy, is rare, because it goes generally with a highly- 
cultivated but erratic imagination. Want of unity ought alone to 
condemn such vagrant posy-gathering. But it comes under even 
severer criticism as overloading the style with metaphor. But of 
this I shall speak more at length under the head of imagery and 
illustration. I have now to name an additional essential of a good 
subject, the violation of which not only destroys the unity of the 
discourse, but leaves even the detached fragments vague, hazy, and 
indistinct as a vanishing cloud. It is this: 

A Subject must not be too Broad. — Let me draw an illus- 
tration from school-life. Young teachers, like young preachers, 
are terrified at the thought of running out of material. Especially 
is this true in the training school, where the lesson is supposed to 
be a model of preparation and presentation. Thus to be stranded 
before a class, and have nothing more to say, with a critic teacher 
in the background taking notes — ^is a dilemma which embryo 
teachers instinctively fortify themselves against. 

How? you are ready to ask. By refusing to commit themselves 
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to anything more specific than "arithmetic/^ "geography/* "read- 
ing/' ^TJ. S. History/* etc. 1 call vividly to mind the consternation 
of a yoimg teacher at the way I handled a plan which she presented 
for my inspection. Her exercise was in geography, and she had 
chosen the subject: North America. 

"My dear young lady, what can you possibly say of North 
America? That is a half-year's work. Choose a more specific sub- 
ject." 

'T^^ell, the United States, then." 

"Too broad still." 

'T^^ill the New England States do?" 

"Hardly; the subject is past all bounds yet. Eemember, yon 
have but half an hour. Besides, would it not be well to select 
something nearer home?" 

"Oh, teacher, I dread running out of something to say. How 
would Utah do." 

'TVell, Utah would be a good subject if you had five weeks at 
your disposal. But you have only half an hour." 

This colloquy lasted half an hour, for the critic desired the 
young aspirant to discover for herself the true principle of human 
interest. She chose successively, the land surfaces of Utah, then 
only the mountains, then a part of the mountains, the Wasatch 
range, and finally was permitted to select from Mount Nebo, Utah 
valley, the alkali desert, and similarly specific subjects. So, also, 
descending from the general subject, water surfaces, she was led in 
the same way to arrange a series of specific subjects such as Utah 
Lake, Jordan Eiver, the Hot Pots at Midway, etc. — any one of 
which was alive with interest. So of the vegetation of Utah, the 
animals of Utah, the political divisions of Utah, the occupations 
and material improvements of the people, etc. Each great head was 
sub-divided until the point of sparkling interest was reached. 

"Now, Miss R ^," said I, "before I took you in hand, you 

were fearful of running out of something to say; now you seem to 
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be puzzled by the yariety of snbjecta from which to choose. Let 
the present interest of your pupils decide. Eemember, you have a 
class of boys from eight to twelve years of age, and this is the 
spring of the year. Think what part of Utah geography these 
boys are now most interested in, and when you have done so, bring 
me your plan.*' 

The next morning she brought me this subject well worked 
out: "Trout-fishing in Provo River." It is needless to say her 
class bubbled over with enthusiasm. Each boy was eager to con- 
tribute what he knew; and from her vantage ground of wider in- 
formation, the teacher was able to supply many things that the 
children had not observed. Five minutes did not elapse till there 
transpired what is the very acme of successful primary teaching. 
Both teacher and pupils forgot that they were in a school, forgot 
that a critic teacher was taking notes, forgot that time was passing 
— ^till the half-hour ring broke the spell. The teacher looked dis- 
appointed; so did her boys. It was a charming vexation all round. 
Had I been one of those boys, I should have gone fishing that very 
afternoon, just to verify with my own eyes the new things the 
teacher had taught me. 

Application to Preacliini:. — Looking over the pages of manu- 
script that this illustration has taken up I was about to start an 
apology for my own want of unity; but re-reading it I am con- 
vinced that this whole incident in the teacher's experience is ger- 
mane to the thought under discussion. If any one doubts this, I 
give bJTn leave to substitute pr for t wherever the word teacher oc- 
curs, and I agree to defend the principle involved by the change in 
each statement. For what is preaching but one of the inferior 
ways of teaching? — a condition in which the mind is passively en- 
gaged (if I may use such apparently contradictory terms) in record- 
ing impressions. 

The young preacher dreads equally with the young teacher to 
be ''gravelled for want of matter," and, with the same poor judg- 
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tt^logy betw^n hira and his congreation. As in the case of the 
teacher, he wJl f ail m arousing interest. He is too far away from 
has Wrs. Lie the snow on top of the mountains, his flieology 
must flow nules downward ere it can touch thirsty human lips H 
he would warn the hearts of his congregation and cause theb'eyes 
to sparkle he must imitate the teacher. For as regards the laws of 
human interest, what are his most sedate hearers but bearded boys 
and wnnkled girls-* sort of chadren that have ceased to romp and 
ffgg e and chew gum? Somehow, he must keep sub-diyiding his 
theological continent till he gets where the people Uye, and then 
make such applications as touch their most vital interests 

Wholesallnir the aospel—The thought contained in the 
last paragraph deserves illustration on its own account. Here is 
an actual case in point: 

At a certain conference in the Southern States, I listened an 
hour and a half to a typical general sermon. The Elder took for 
his subject the Kingdom of God. A kingdom must have a king. 
He explained, therefore, our idea of the King. There must be 
officers. He gave the list. There must be kws. He dwelt upon 
faith, repentance, baptism, and laying on of hands. There must be 
privileges and blessings. He illustrated how signs followed the 
behever. These signs had ceased. He gave a history of the apos- 
tasy. An angel was to come again. He gave an account of the 
restoration, and closed with a sermon on the authenticity of the 
Book of Mormon! 

His fellow Elders gasped at the longevily of his memory. They 
wondered whether he would leave them a single pateh of Orson 
Pratt's works. He didn't. He put his foot into every subject with- 
in the covers of this most excellent treatise. True, he took huge 
strides, disdaining to touch any but high points. like some airy 
giant, his mind stepped quite over the valley, where lived the hearts 
of the people, and touched again on the opposite mountain top. 
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All that lay between could of coxirse be discussed by his companion 
when their turns came; but somehow they felt exasperated that he 
had thus straddled over it all. For if the truth must be confessed, 
they were not any more familiar with specific fields of thought than 
he. These were the very points they would have taken. 

Happily he was quite consistent: he took up all the time as 
well as all the subjects. Night came on and sleep would undo the 
mischief. In a few hours they might begin again as if nothing had 
been said. It was quite certain that but very few fragments of this 
extenuated, loose-jointed sermon would remain upon the mem- 
ories of the audience next morning. For if five thousand years* study 
of psychology has made anything clear, it is the utter futility of at- 
tempting to plant islands in the human mind. Orowth can occur 
only by accretion. The new can remain in the mind only as it is at- 
tached to and absorbed by the old. In the missionary field, so small 
is the basis of the old, so few the associations to which the new can 
be attached, that the Elder who takes a hop, skip, and jump 
through the scheme of salvation need never fear — ^nor hope either 
— ^that the impressions he makes will last over night. 



VI. 

EFFECT IN THE MISSIONARY FIELD OF SWEEPING GENERAL- 
IZATIONS. 

A Specific Subject. — ^When conference assembled next morn- 
ing President Morgan arose to speak. As if to rebuke this cata- 
loguing style of preaching, the spirit led him to choose a very 
small subdivision of the subject of repentance. This he spoke of 
in terms with which the people were familiar, drawing his illustra- 
tions from their daily lives. Every eye was upon him, every ear was 
alert, and every heart was stirred as by something divine. His 
maimer was gentle, his words direct and unaffected. I shall not 
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soon forget the effect produced upon me by this unostentatious dis- 
course, nor the impression left upon this simple-minded people. 
To this day they remember Elder Morgan as a ''pow'ful fine preach- 
er/^ 

I was then able only in a vague way to understand why this 
sermon was so much more effective than the other. It did not con- 
vey a hundredth part the number of Gospel truths that the first 
conveyed; yet as a means of converting minds and hearts, it is no 
exaggeration to say it did a hundred times the work of the first. 
So manifest was this difference in general effect, that it set me to 
thinking and observing; and now I know the reason why one was 
futile and the other fertile in reclaiming souls. 

Effect of Sweepini: aeneralizations.— Setting aside what 
was lost through delivery by the first— who spoke to a few hundred 
cubic feet of air in which people happened to be — and setting aside 
likewise what was gained in delivery by the second — ^who spoke 
directly to human ears while he looked into human eyes — ^I say, 
setting the elocutionary aspect of these two sermons aside for dis- 
cussion in a later chapter, there was enough difference in the mat- 
ter treated, to account for the almost opposite effects produced. 

Think of it! the first speaker went over twenty subjects each 
one of which, if carefully and logically subdivided, would furnish 
matter for ten sermons. Sweeping generalizations one after an- 
other were hurled upon the audience in breathless haste, and then 
in the vain hope of fastening them upon the mind — if we may sup- 
pose so much thought to have been taken concerning the effect — 
each general dogma was cunningly ''nail't wi' scripture,*' as Bums 
would say. 

How should the results be otherwise? Such generalizations 
can be of vital interest only to men familiar with all the interven- 
ing ground. The reading of an index often suffices the mind of a 
scholar as to the contents of the volume; but to the imcultured 
mind it would be utterly meaningless. What power of appercep- 
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tion has the ordinary audience of the Mormon missionary? As well 
throw stones at them as sweeping generalizations. They must be 
spoken to as you would speak to children. Be satisfied if a single 
principle, which can be stated and proved from scripture in one 
minute, is understood and felt after one hour devoted to simple 
illustration. 

The Circle of Experience. — Now the second speaker took 
into account the kind of people he was about to address, the bias 
of their minds, the easiest point of attack — ^in a word, he sought the 
directest route to their hearts. Thus, realizing that he had infant 
minds to deal with, he took but a single truth and spread it out so 
widely in illustration that the weakest could not fail to digest it. 
And it gave immediate pleasure. Nothing gives keener pleasure 
than mental digestion — ^just as nothing will more quickly sicken 
the soul than mental indigestion. 

It is the case of teaching over again. Whenever you carry 
principle into the domain of personal experience men, like children^ 
are interested at once; and this because they become judges, able 
to verify for themselves the truths presented. But until you do come 
thus within that magic circle — ^the circle of experience — ^which 
varies in diameter with every human being, your words will remain 
vague, meaningless, incapable of arousing interest. 

Malce a Mental Analysis of Your Audience.— Here then we 
Elders should learn a profound lesson. Instead of loading our 
minds with passages of scripture and firing them indiscriminately 
upon an audience, we should make a mental analysis of our hearers. 
What do they know already? What principles guide them? What 
prejudices blind them? In a word, how near is their mental hori- 
zon, and what are the objects within the magic circle of their ex- 
perience? 

These questions answered, we are ready to proceed. Keeping 
in view the fact that the unknown can be apperceived or assimilat- 
ed only as it is directly associated with and absorbed, so to speak, 

13 
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by the known, all our truths will be clothed in the mental experi- 
ences of our audience. We need not be mistaken as to the right 
direction, if we but keep our wits about us. As long as we are giv- 
ing new, fresh truths and are within the mental horizon of our 
listeners, their eyes will sparkle with the same interest that aroused 
the boys to enthusiasm in the lesson on fishing. When we get be- 
yond their mental horizon, or when we are repeating hackneyed 
truths, their eyes grow lackadaisical, even though their attention 
remain apparently respectful. 

Mistakes in Qatherini: Material f6r Sermons. — But do our 
Elders make such a study? What are the facts in the case? In 
very many imitances they have but vague notions of the Gospel 
they set out to proclaim. Thrown into the labor with such ill 
preparations, their first thought is to get thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles they are to preach. Too often this comes to be 
the only thought. They load themselves up on the Bible and Orson 
Pratfs Works, and preach what clings to their memory— which, as 
we have seen in the case cited, is the high points only. They feel 
they must hold out a certain time; they have not the mind-power to 
think in detail; so there is nothing to do but to pass from subject 
to subject. No attempt is made at unity, unless it be the unity of 
chronology. Sometimes the order in which the passages have been 
committed to memory furnishes a kind of link to chain together the 
fragments. 

When all is said, however, the sermon is made up of a succes- 
sion of subjects, each one of which is too broad to rouse human 
• interest. But what is worse, human interest, that is, the people ad- 
dressed and the occasion, is not taken into account at all. What is 
the result? No impression is made. The Elders are not invited 
home. They trudge on in the middle of the night, believing that 
there are no honest hearts in this region, no one in whose veins 
flows the blood of Israel! 

The fact is, my dear brethren, we swallow in haste unmasticat- 
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ed mouthfuls of the Gospel, and then literally "take no thought/' 
but with a blind fatuity trust that the Spirit will arrange it all in 
our heads while we sleep. But it comes out of our heads just as 
crude and undigested as we stowed it away there; for God is not so 
poor a teacher as to put a premium on laziness by doing our work 
for us. 

What a mockery it is then to judge as if we were perfect and 
all the fault lay with our hearersl Just apply this thought to 
teaching. Let a teacher be as crude in his method of presentation 
as are many of our preachers, and he would stay no longer in a 
place than they do. 

Let us Learn from Every Source One word more in this 

connection. Let us never become so wise in our own conceit that 
we cannot learn a lesson from everything. Above all, let us cease 
ridiculing the success of sectarians in making converts. I do not 
say we shall imitate them. Far from it. But let us study their 
methods of reaching the human soul. If men can be won to such 
doctrines as are often preached by them, then surely the merit must 
lie in the method of presentation; it cannot be in the thing present- 
ed. Let us not be caught by external trumpery, such as anxious 
seats, moximers* benches, tambourines, drums, and hallelujah ex- 
citements. Let us rather watch by what avenues the human heart 
is approached. I think we shall discover that we disdain any other 
than the intellectual avenue, which in nine cases out of ten is 
closed. But are not the emotions as God-given as the intellect? 
Must all be damned save those who are reached through our dry 
reasoning on principle? 

Think of this a moment. We do not succeed by it even in the 
few we actually convert. In a majority of cases they are first inter- 
ested in the Gospel through their emotions. It is because they 
have learned to love the Elders, not because they are struck with 
the principles they advocate, nor with our manner of advocating 
them, that they first begin to investigate. How often the remark 
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has reached me — ^in a few instances made by men who afterwards 

were baptized: ''Nelson is a fine fellow, but d his doctrinesl'^ 

(It will be seen from this remark that I have been making a 
righteous judgment, that is, I have been judging my own mistakes.) 

Less Extension— riore Intension But, after all, what is 

all this but saying in a specific way that it is as much a missionary's 
duty to study the people as to study the Gospel. For his presenta- 
tion of the plan of salvation, if it is to do any good, must take into 
account the conditions in which his listeners are placed. In other 
words, he can reach the human soul only through the channels 
that are open. To ignore this fact is to make his sermon thrice a 
''sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal ;'' which leads me to remark 
that the sermons first to be condenmed by this rule are those 
preached from subjects too broad; for they do not even get down to 
the regions where people live, let alone find their way to men's 
hearts. 

The defect I have been criticising is technically called Exten- 
sion. The virtue I would have our preachers cultivate is Intension. 
The latter may also be carried to a ridiculous extreme. It is said of 
a noted professor of theology in a German university that he 
preached fourteen sermons on the first verse in Genesis 1 But we 
are in no danger from this extreme, nor shall we be for years to 
come. I know of only one speaker in the Church who is guilty of it. 
His mind becomes so intense when it reaches some important 
phase of a subject, that it frequently refuses to move forward for 
a whole hour together; but in the midst of the general tendency to 
roam and get over ground, this is a most refreshing fault. 
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VII. 
GENERAL EFFECTS OF TRITENESS AND INDEFINITENESS. 

The size and quality of the pattern must largely determine the 
kind of garment made of it. So well is this fact recognized, that 
onr sisters often exhibit a recent purchase as a new "dress" ere the 
cloth has been touched by the scissors. In a similar sense, the ser- 
mon is largely made when the subject is chosen. If a subject is not 
chosen, there will be no sermon, any more than there would be a 
dress without a pattern. There may be a wandering talk, just as 
there might be an aimless clipping and stitching of scraps; but 
nothing in the former could possibly compare in utility with what 
may be the product of the latter — ^the crazy quilt; for the reason 
that ideas will not lodge in crazy-patch fashion in the fabric of the 
mind. I haye devoted much space already to the necessity of 
choosing a subject, and to a discussion of principles that should 
guide us in such a choice. The importance of a correct selection of 
the pattern and material for a sermon, must be my apology for tak- 
ing up the subject again. Besides being a unit, and not being too 
broad. — 

A Subject Should be Fresh.— Stale ideas are taken in by 
the mind, just as stale food is receiyed by the palate — ^necessity not 
interest opens the door to them. In the case of food the necessity 
happens often; in the case of ideas, rarely; for rather than enter- 
tain such humdrum guests, the mind instinctively chooses the al- 
tematiye of wandering in the fields of phantasy, or of taking a nap. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that he who preaches upon a 
stale subject preaches in vain. No amount of sophistry about its 
being good for us to hear these things often will alter the facts. 
Minds do not accommodate themselves, to theories contrived as 
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apology or justification for mental laziness. Such an after-talk by a 
Bishop may soothe the vanity of an Elder who is conscious that his 
hackneyed sermon has interested nobody; but it will not recall the 
yawns that have escaped during the dull hour, nor will it bring any- 
thing but a pitying retrospect to the minds of the congregation. 

This is what it will do: It will make coming to meeting seem 
a duty in the sense of not being a pleasure. It will stultify all vig- 
orous mind-activity, and throw a flavor of goody-good insipidity 
over things religious. . In the minds of young people, it will make 
the exclamations, "Oh, he's too religious !'* and '^He's too soft!*' 
mean about the same thing. 

Effects of Stale Sermons. — Toung people do not have the 
charity for platitudes that their parents exhibit — ^which on the 
whole is to be counted a promise of better things. Till better 
things come, however, the blatherskite infidel and the mystic con- 
jurers of occultism, now so numerous among us, will gratify these 
young people's craving for the new, the fresh, and the vigorous in 
mental activity. The library of fiction and the pleasure resort will 
capture that portion who have not a strong intellectual bent. The 
class that remain then, the class that go to meeting with their 
fathers and mothers, certainly deserve praise for filial obedience, 
but are they the flower of Zion? They will be the fruit, certainly; 
for the bloom of the others will be blasted; but in the sight of 
heaven, which gave the greater promise? Hitherto we have located 
the blame for going astray entirely on one side — ^the side of those 
that go astray — assuming perfection in those who have the care and 
feeding of the flock. Will it not be a healthful thing to reverse this 
judgment for a season? 

When I consider that we have the whole world of truth to 
choose from and have the Spirit of truth moreover to guide us in 
this choice, I have very little patience or charity for an Elder that 
inflicts a threadbare sermon upon his congregation. He does not 
deserve letting down easy by the presiding officer. If he be a young 
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man^ nothing ahould stand between Iijtti and the disgust he has 
called up to the faces of his hearers. Not until speakers are made to 
feel what a contemptible advantage they take of fellow beings tem- 
porarily placed under their yoices, shall we have young Elders 
striving to prepare themselves with something fresh and interest- 
ing to say. 

Sermons that have DefMUted this Life. — ^It may not be un- 
profitable to consider some of the tendencies that lead to the itera- 
tion and reiteration of sermons and parts of sermons that have long 
ago departed this life. This phase of the subject has already been 
touched incidentally a number of times; notably in connection 
with the discussion of the wide-spread tendency among our Elders 
to gather thought ready-made, rather than think. Where we have 
speakers of this kind, the inevitable result is a repetition that grows 
more and more stale and fragmentary with the years. 

It is inconsistent perhaps to expect anjrthing fresh and inter- 
esting from a preacher that has not acquired the habit of thinking. 
For he that gets his thoughts from others must at best be second- 
hand in giving them again. If he be a great reader, however, he 
may still escape triteness, and may even be interesting. But when 
as is too often the case, his mind has had a period of growth which 
ceased years ago and has since become case hardened, it plays there- 
after but one wearisome tune; a tune that grows more wearisome as 
the chords of memory snap one by one, and the mannerisms, feeble 
at first, become more pronounced and offensive. 

An Illustrative Incident. — It is related of a certain Bishop 
that he had half a dozen Elders of the latter kind who for a period 
of fifteen years spoke by turns on the Sabbath day. 

No sooner was the preacher for the occasion fairly started than 
the good old man sat back in his easy chair and snored complacent- 
ly till the sermon was done. Then, aroused as by the sudden ceas- 
ing of a familiar lullaby, he would get up and repeat by way of en- 
dorsement the leading points set forth. 
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This ability to sleep and at the same time keep track of the 
speaker often puzzled visitors. But to regular attendants it was 
not an astonishing feat. They could all do it. They need not even 
be present. They might on a Sunday afternoon take their naps on 
the more comfortable lounges at home, and yet so potent would be 
the speaker's influence, that his name had but to be mentioned to 
bring all the points of his sermon to mind. 

Was not Sunday a day of rest? What more ideal way of ob- 
serving it than to sleep and yet lose none of the Gospel truths set 
forth! So, evidently, thought the good father of the flock, for he 
rarely permitted a man afficted with fresh ideas to take the stand. 
It made him uneasy, and seriously disturbed the Sabbath day for 
him. 

In the chapters of this treatise relating to thinking versus 
thought gathering, I have sufficiently discussed the chances of im- 
proving this class in native thought-power; which power, in its re- 
lation to the subject now under consideration, means the chances of 
getting something fresh from such minds. They are small, indeed, 
and charity should deter me from alluding to these cases at all, did 
I not see the fossilizing process going on every day in the case of 
young men right in the Improvement Associations. We can afford 
to let the few of the older preachers who are thus hide-bound 
speak their stereotyped sermons in their stereotyped way, but let 
us have no servile imitators among the young. 

Fresh In Science but Stale in Religion. — But it is not alone 
those whose minds years ago closed in, like a net, on a single haul 
of ideas, that give us stale food on the Sabbath day. Men of 
scholastic attainments who are ever alert to the recent and fresh 
in science and art, have, on the subject of reli<:ion, permitted sta- 
tionary habits of thoughts to intrench themselves. Their sermons 
often remind one of the primitive lamp-post with its coal oil wick 
still aflame under the intense glare of the arc-light overhead, and 
feebly dancing to the rumble of electric carsl On the material 
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achieyements of this marvelous age, their minds flash and scintil- 
late, but when called upon for religious ideas, they merely flicker 
ndth the light of bygone days. 

It is not the fault of idleness, for these men are never idle. 
Fourteen hours a day they are delving for the treasures of science 
and art. Days and even weeks they do not feel are thrown away on 
the merest detail of their favorite subjects. And special prepara- 
tions are always made to contribute something fresh and interest- 
ing whenever they have an opportunity to appear before their fel- 
lows by address or essay. Nor are the relationships which the peo- 
ple bear to these investigations neglected. Mankind is studied from 
the point of view of politics, sociology, and political economy. 
Books are read, magazines scanned, original theories made. Every 
new discovery is tried mentally upon society. Enthusiasm is 
aroused. Men become interested in men as well as in things. 

This I call genuine study. This is investigation which touches 
fresh things and arouses human interest. But how much of such 
study is devoted to religion? Do these men read the revelations of 
God daily, and ponder how the trutha of the life eternal can be 
adapted to the varying needs of humanity? Are the people studied 
from a religious point of view? Do these men spend days and 
weeks gathering fresh and interesting material to impart to relig- 
ious gatherings? 

Thinklngr is Somethinic, thoui^h Raw and Crude Alas, 

their rule is also, "Take no thought.^' Prom a political, a social, 
an economic point of view we must take care of ourselves and hence 
we do our level best to make life fresh and interesting. Prom the 
point of view of religion we belong to the Lord, and the Lord will 
take care of his own. This is the logic of their actual practice, 
whatever be their conscious theories. 

Thus when they arise to speak the chances are ten to one that 
they will choose a hackneyed subject, and perhaps treat it in a 
hackneyed way. But generally, being accustomed to thinking, thef 
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will get beyond hackneyed lines; which means that they will begin 
thinking on the subject perhaps for the first time as they stand be- 
fore the audience. 

But even such an effort— disproportioned, loose-jointed, full of 
repetitions and other crudities of the work-shop as it must inevit- 
ably be — is a genuine relief to the congregation that has resigned 
itself to its fears of a trite sermon. 

How humiliated would these same men feel, however, if they 
acquitted themselves no better before a literary or a scientific so- 
ciety! What apologies they would deem it necessary to make if they 
were caught so unprepared in a lecture or an address! Tet from 
the Sabbath meeting they go home quite undisturbed in their feel- 
ings. Perhaps this is to be explained by the supposition that the 
evil one is persuading them that they have done extraordinarily 
well! 

We riust Prepare for Preachlngr, — These then are some of 
the general tendencies that lead to triteness in the choice of sub- 
jects for sermons. I need not have enumerated them. There is 
really but one cause. We make no study of preaching. Our only 
resource is to imitate. The natural instinct in man as in animals 
is to follow a leader. In most of our preaching one Elder copies 
from another both as to matter and manner. This being the case, 
it would be as idle to look for freshness in these reiterated sermons 
as to expect dew drops to glisten on a dusty trail. 

Ere this prime requisite of a sermon can be reached we must 
prepare ourselves for preaching from two sides: from the side of 
the subject matter, that we may have something interesting to 
speak about; and from the side of the people, that we may know 
how to preach, what to preach, and when to preach. The latter is 
a most vital consideration. It is not ten days since I heard a splen- 
did sermon wasted because the speaker did not take into account 
the mental calibre of his hearers. 
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vm. 

WANT OF CLEARNESS AND WHAT IT LEADS TO. 

The last chapter was devoted to the thought that the subject 
of a Bennon must be fresh. Now, while the general means of avoid- 
ing triteness must be the accumulation of a large and varied store 
of information on the one hand; and on the other, the forming of 
a nice judgment as to what is best to present on a given occasion — 
it may be remarked that want of freshness Uke want of unity may 
often be avoided by avoiding indefiniteness in the subject, and this 
brings me to the consideration of another essential, viz: 

A Subject Should be Clear To be quite clear concerning 

a subject is to know its limitations, that is, to know exactly what it 
includes and what it excludes. It will thus be seen that unity in 
one sense depends upon clearness, for manifestly one cannot make 
a unit of a subject whose limitations are not known. So, too, in- 
sisting upon clearness enables a speaker to avoid subjects that are 
too broad; and since making a subject clear is tracing in outline 
where the discussion of it will lead to, a speaker thus forewarned is 
assisted, by having a clear subject, to avoid that which is trite and 
stale. 

Take for illustration the oft-chosen topic. Faith. As here 
Ftated, it violates all the essentials of a good subject. First, it vio- 
lates unity. life is not long enough for any one being to develop, 
co-ordinate, and subordinate all the relations of which Faith is the 
grand unit. The entire scheme of salvation is nothing but a grand 
xmity of which Faith is the center. God only can preach a sermon 
on Faith, as the word thus stands alone; and he requires for the 
effort all that grand period which spans the chasm between the two 
eternities — ^the chasm which we call time. 
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The life-time of man, and all that transpires upon the face of 
the earth in one generation^ is but a single paragraph^ perhaps but 
a single sentence, in this eternal theme. If unity may be compared 
to a tree, then mortality has not soil enough to ground the roots, 
nor atmosphere to feed the leaves of the tree of which Faith is the 
trunk. 

What would be thought of the man who started to build a 
house large enough to lodge the inhabitants of the earth? Yet his 
mind would be no more Quixotic than that of the Elder who ex- 
pects to preach a sermon having unity on the subject of Faith. 

The subject is too broad. This point need not be discussed in 
view of what has been said in the previous paragraphs. It is be- 
cause it is too broad that it has no unity. Ten quarto volumes 
might touch some of the more prominent relations wherein '*faith" 
affects human relations, but no man that knows what he is about 
will try to bestride the subject in one short hour. 

Faith as a Subject is Trite. — Although this topic is so 
often chosen in just this form, no Elder, as a matter of fact, ever 
speaks upon it, as it stands thus alone and unqualified. An analy- 
sis of any sermon on this subject shows that although the great 
whole is before the mind of the speaker, he can touch it only by 
speaking of some infinitesimal part; as, a definition of it, circum- 
stances under which it is manifested, its power in healing the sick, 
etc. 

Now this is the very place where triteness comes in. Each 
speaker makes the^ame mistake of trying to cover the grand whole, 
which, of course, leads to triteness in opening remarks. Then as 
each finds the task impossible, there is nothing to do but make a 
running comment on the salient aspects of the subject. But this 
leads to a sameness in treatment; for leading features strike nearly 
all preachers alike. The result is a sermon on Faith, which one 
feels like running away from. 

Triteness Illustrated.— If it will make my thought 
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clearer, suppose we subetitTite "the Earth'^ for "Faith." I choose 
this grand globe because one can put his arms around the equator 
just about as easily as his mind can reach around "Faith." 

Conceive then a man — say an Enocliite — a few hundred miles 
out in space viewing the earth as it revolyes beiieath him. It is his 
business to describe what he sees to his fellow-citizens of the trans- 
lated city — ^if my readers will indulge my use of the pretty fable. 
If he have one of the mental weaknesses of his untranslated breth- 
ren, he will entitle his lecture **the Earth" — taking the whole globe 
at one swoop. Of course he can say nothing specific on so broad a 
subject, unless celestial hours are longer than terrestrial. What 
will he do then? If he be mentally lazy like some of his brethren 
below, his lecture will be a skipping comment on ocean, island, and 
continent as they pass by — ^with perhaps now and then the mention 
of some such striking phenomena as a snow-capped peak or lurid 
volcano. 

Now, if his listeners have the charity of mortals for such an 
effort, he will repeat it and eventually make it the tune of his life. 
Then imitators will spring up all over the land and spread the 
affliction. Week after week, year after year, the wretched, loose- 
jointed thing will be reiterated. And when the audience shows 
signs of impatience, the speaker will appeal to their long-suffering 
by urging that he has nothing new; what he is about to give they 
have all witnessed and coidd themselves give as well as he; but, 
nevertheless, it is good to hear these things often by way of stirring 
up remembrance, etc. 

The dose is thus swallowed again. But at each successive time 
that it goes down, the soul gets sicker. At last a general weariness 
spreads over the land. The sight of the lecturer starts mental 
nausea, and at length the conclusion is reached that the fault lies 
chiefly in him, and not in his listeners. 

A much Needed Revolution. — The conviction is now 
forced upon a man here and there that perhaps the old way is not 
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the best way to lectxire. The earth is scanned anew. Marvels un- 
heard of burst upon the view. Telescopes are invented. The de- 
tails of terrestrial life are studied. A new science^ Earthography^ 
is invented. Ten thousand books are written about the wonders 
of the new world. The records of Enoch are searched and it is dis- 
covered that this is the identical planet from which their city was 
taken. Interest is stimulated a thousand-fold by the prediction that 
the city is to be restored, that this world is to be their future 
heaven I 

What a revolution has taken place in the domain of mind sim- 
ply because men began original investigation, instead of waiting to 
catch echoes from one another! No subject can now compare in 
popidar interest with the once wearisome theme. 

Perhaps I should beg pardon for my too thinly disguised illus- 
tration. I am certain that I should apologize for attributing the 
plodding qualities of earth to translated beings, however valuable 
the lesson to be taught thereby. But after all is said, is not my 
simile true? Is not much of our preaching quite as crude as the 
lecture I have described? Are its effects not the same? And may 
we not predict just such universal interest in our religion, if it be 
but studied aright? Nay, must not such methods prevail, ere Zion's 
pre-eminence will be recognized in the world? But recurring to the 
topic, Faith, I remark: 

The Subject is not Clear — It is impossible to say 
what part of Faith will be treated when the whole is thus taken as 
a subject. One thing only is certain: the whole will not be treat- 
ed. The chances preponderate that no one part will be treated. 
The sermon will be made up of the superficialities of many parts 
without definite order. 

It is this very want of definiteness in the subject that is so per- 
plexing and misleading. As before remarked, want of clearness 
leads to want of unity, to triteness, and to undertaking subjects 
that are too broad. Let a preacher realize clearly the extent of 
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Faith as a subject^ and he will not blindly launch out upon it. On 
the contrary, he will divide it and subdivide it till he gets a subject 
of which he perceives the limitations. Where a preacher knows be- 
forehand just what to exclude and what to include, there is little 
danger that he will fail to interest and instruct his hearers, for no 
man willingly bores a congregation. When this happens it is 
through ignorance or want of preparation; and nothing more evi- 
dently shows ignorance or want of preparation than blindly hack- 
ing away at an indefinite subject. 

Subjects that are indefinite may generally be known 
by the fact that, like Faith, they stand alone, as: Virtue, Honesty, 
Tithing, Baptism, Truth, etc. Such subjects may be made clear by 
adding words to qualify their meaning, as: ^^No greatness without 
virtue,'' "A virtuous character necessary to the enjoyment of the 
Spirit of QoA" **Honesty in the home circle,'* *T[t pays to be honest 
in dealing with the Lord,'' etc. 

It will be seen that making clear any of the usual subjects of 
the Sabbath day, means nothing more than jipplying abstract 
principles to definite relations of life. But, this is the very thing 
that gives freshness and arouses interest. 

It will also be seen that every clear subject is a proposition to 
be proved, or a relationship that requires definite explanation. 
Clearness in the subject is thus a powerful aid to the speaker in pre- 
venting^ mind wandering and in rounding up ideas. Like a lantern 
in a dark night, such a subject keeps his attention in one definite 
direction. He has but to keep the light in view and follow the bent 
of his thought in order to say something progressive and coherent 
from start to finish. That he may speedily learn to do this, is a 
"consummation devoutly to be wished." 

Summary of Essential Qualities. — ^This finishes the dis- 
cussion of the essential qualities of a good subject. It may be well 
to recapitulate: 
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I. — In order that a subject may be suitable to a congregation: 
(1) It must be interesting; (2) it must be timely; and (3) it must be 
in keeping with the intelligence addressed. 

II. — ^In order that the preacher may make the most of a sub- 
ject: (1) It must be of special interest to him; (2) it must com- 
mand his implicit faith; and (3) it must not be above his powers. 

III. — ^In order that a subject may be appropriate in itself: 
(1) It must have unity; (2) it must not be too broad; (3) it must be 
fresh; and (4) it must be clear. 

With these ten points it will be well for every young Elder to 
become as familiar as with his fingers. Let him think about them 
till he feels the full force of each, and he will not fail in time to be- 
come an interesting speaker. Nor are they of benefit to the preach- 
er alone. They apply as well to the essay, the story, the address, 
the lecture, the oration, as to the sermon. No man ever succeeded, 
or ever will succeed, in influencing his f eUowmen for good save 
as he did it or shall do it, by observance of these principles. They 
are by no means all the essentials that go to make a good preacher^ 
but they constitute a splendid start. In the succeeding chapters 
I shall consider the principles involved in the style or composition 
of a sermon, the merits and defects of delivery, and those gracea 
and qualifications that constitute a fine bearing and magnetic per- 
sonality in a speaker. 



CHAPTER VI. 
KINDS OF SERMONS. 



DKVOTBD TO THOSE WHO BIDICXTLF. BHBTORIO, BLOGUriOiry AITO 
KIKDBBD STUDIES. 

In the series of chapters which has just closed^ we have con- 
sidered at length ten characteristics of good subjects for sermons. 
The thing next to consider is how to make good sermons out of good 
subjects. While no man can make a good suit out of poor cloth, it 
is by no means certain that he will make a good suit out of good 
cloth. Other things equal, the kind of suit he will make will de- 
pend entirely upon his ability to cut, fit, and make up. In like man- 
ner, other things equal, a sermon will be good, bad, or indifferent 
according to the preacher's ability to compose. 

Jleaning of Composition. — But composition as ordinarily 
used has so narrow a meaning that a few words in explanation seem 
necessary. I can, for instance, imagine some of my readers saying: 
^^ell, I don^t belieye in composing sermons. That smacks too 
much of sectarianism. What is ^composing a sermon' but cutting 
and drying it and getting it all ready to speak like a pieee?" 

To such young men composition means the irksome task of 
transferring thought to paper. There is in this sense a painful 
farewell clinging to the word. It reminds them of school days when 
the agony of essay-writing recurred at stated intervals in connec- 
tion with language work. Nor is this memory keen and hateful 

without good grounds. So wretched have been composition- 
is 
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methods in the past that I have known whole classes to look for- 
ward to the day with a dread not unlike that with which the yictim 
of ague awaits the chills and fever. 

"And so they want ns to 'compose' our sermons now. Well, 
that lets me out. I don^t want to preach, if that's the case. I don't 
think I could enjoy the Spirit if I had to 'compose.' Judging by 
past recollections, I am afraid I should breathe something bad into 
the Gospel." 

Now, it has perhaps not occurred to such preachers that ever/ 
thought they ever uttered is composition, and differs from the bug- 
bear sentence-making of their school-boy memory, only in not be- 
ing set down between the capital letter and the period. 'Compose' 
— ^why, you cannot escape it save by suicide. Every question you 
ask, every explanation you make, every story you tell, every sermon 
you preach, every prayer you utter — ^is composition. You have 
composed volumes already, and volumes remain yet for composition. 
One of these is undoubtedly a love story, more thrilling perhaps (to 
you) than anythin.;^ Dickens ever penned. 

Of course these volumes are not in black and white, which on 
the whole must be counted a blessed thing for humanity. I make 
this last remark deliberately: for the fact that you hate composi- 
tion-writing is strong evidence that you do it poorly; and the reason 
you especially hate composing on paper is that you are made to gaze 
upon your own creations; whereas composing upon the air, i. e. 
preaching, relieves you from looking upon the deformities of the 
children of your brain. In the latter case the pleasure and agony 
are unjustfy divided: you get the first, and your audience the last. 

Now as regards ninety-nine per cent of the composition-work 
that Latterday Saint Elders must do in life I take no concern in 
this series other than to remark in passing that their success in any 
line will be commensurate with their ability to compose or express 
thought in that line; on the one subject of preaching, however, I 
am very much concerned; not only because it is the purpose of 
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this book to be BO concerned, but also because I shall listen to 
sermons, and the composition thereof will be to me a sonrce of 
pleasure or pain according to the skill or want of skill of the 
preachers. The choosing of a subject has been discussed at some 
length, profitably it is hoped, and it will now be in order to con- 
sider the kinds of sermons, under what circumstances each kind is 
appropriate, and how to compose, on any given subject, the kind of 
sermon best suited for the occasion. 

Elders that Sneer at Rhetoric and Elocution. — ^Before 
proceeding directly to this theme, let me indulge one more para- 
graph by way of preface. Many of our Elders speak sneeringly of 
rhetoric, elocution, and kindred studies in connection with preach- 
ing. If some Elder has delivered a particularly telling sermon they 
remark in describing it: "That was preaching which went to the 
heart — ^no display of rhetoric or elocution there.'* And thus they 
seek to convey the thought that these studies tend to artificiality — 
that they are trappings which a speaker wears as he may a fancy 
cloak, to be put on or laid aside as occasion may demand. 

In the first place, it is quite safe to say that these critics have 
never looked inside a work on rhetoric; and in the second place, 
they probably base their estimate of these studies upon the vain 
stmttings of amateurs whose rhetorical smattering has all run into 
vanity. People who make a vain show of oratory can scarcely be 
said to have studied rhetoric, save in the sense that Pat went 
through college; for against no other fault is rhetoric so severe in 
its condemnation as against the vapid, empty displays of would-be 
rhetoricians. 

Real Meaning: of Rhetoric and Elocution* — The fact is, 
rhetoric makes a business of studying whatever is effective in com- 
position, and seeks to know why it is effective; and the same is 
true of elocution as regards delivery. The body of laws anfl prin- 
ciples presented by these sciences are the observations and deduc- 
tions of ages as to the most effective way of communicating ideas; 
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and it is quite safe to say that no man ever excelled in the composi- 
tion or the expression of thought^ save as he did so by compliance 
with these laws and principles. 

But what of this great writer and that great speaker — ^men who 
never took a single lesson in these arts? I repeat^ their trinmphs 
are due solely to their practical application of the principles and 
laws on which these arts are founded. They may not know that 
they are following laws of art, any more than does the flower-girl 
who arranges a bonqnet to perfection, although she may not con- 
sciously know the first definition in the science of the harmony of 
colors. It IS a mistake to suppose that the only rhetoricians are 
those who have studied rhetoric. It is equally a mistake for those 
who find themselves possessed of a natural literary taste to imagine 
that they do not need to cultivate language, or for those who find 
themselves naturally gifted with oratory to imagine they need not 
study elocution. And if these need to study the laws of composi- 
tion and delivery, how much more do they need to do it who have 
no natural taste I 

Let us then hear no more ridiculing of these important aids to 
self-culture. The man who indulges in such sneers exhibits simply 
his own stupidity. Let him rather surround himself with a number 
of first-class text-books on these neglected branches, and seek there- 
by to improve daily his oral and written expression. 

n. 

THE RELATIVE VALUE OP OBAL AKD WRITTEN SERMONS. 

My last chapter brings me to a point where I may remark upon 
the difficulties of writinc: a- treatise on preaching. I am dealing 
with a very technical subject, which, to be treated in a scientific 
way, must presuppose a class of readers familiar with rhetorical 
principles and laws. But I cannot proceed on such an assumption. 
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I must write for readers many of whom are unfamiliar eyen with 
grammar. As compensation for this deficiency they are, I believe, 
more than ordinarily gifted with native common sense. It is to 
this faculty I shall address my remarks on the composition and de- 
livery of sermons. It remains to be seen whether I shall succeed 
in making the subject intelligible. 

Variety of Sermons. — To begin, then, let me obserre 
that the sermons or discourses we listen to in this Church differ 
widely from one another, not merely as regards degree of perfection, 
but as regards almost any other particular that may be used as a 
criterion. Perhaps there are but few of my readers who have not 
already made this observation. Manifestly then, before we shall bo 
able to proceed intelligibly, it will be necessary to classify if possi- 
ble these various methods of preaching. 

It is a very important consideration to know the value and 
general tendency of each kind of sermon. A day or two ago I had 
occasion to witness the dexterity of a certain carpenter at work. 
He had a dozen tools about him that I had never seen before. 
Upon my remarking this fact he said: ^?es, I can get through as 
much work in a day as three ordinary carpenters with the old-time 
tools. You see each of these is adapted for a particular kind of 
work and does it better and faster than any possible combination of 
other tools.'' And I thought how effective preaching might be 
made if the preacher were but well . acquainted with all his tools 
and knew exactly when and how to use eachi 

But to classify all the oral compositions that pass under the 
name of preaching is a most difficult thing to do. For instance, 
from what point of view shall they be judged? Perhaps we shall 
gain some useful hints, if we classify them in turn from various 
points of view. 

Oral and Written Sermons, — One classification might 
be based on the method of composing — ^whether it be oral or writ- 
ten, and whether, if oral, it be studied or extemporaneous. On this 
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head there is little to say. The oral method is the only one that 
obtains favor among the Latterdaj Saints — ^I might even say, the 
oral impromptu or unstudied. The low ebb to which our preach- 
ing has sunk is owing to this latter qualification. Oral composition 
may be good, but impromptu composition is generally bad. You 
perceive I am harping on my old complaint. We take no thought, 
but on the spur of the moment speak what happens to come into 
our heads. If I were a believer in chance creations, I might have a 
little hope that sermons logical and forceful would eventually grow 
out of this catch-as-catch-can method of preaching; but as it is, I 
have grave fears that each succeeding generation will grow more 
desultory and scatter-brained, if the method continues. 

As to written sermons 1 have no desire to change the concur^ 
rent opinion of our people. I take this stand not because of the 
argument that the Spirit cannot inspire a written sermon as well 
as an oral one. Latterday Saints know better than this. It was by 
the written, not the oral sermon that the Presidency communicated 
with the Church during the raid. But I favor the oral because it 
is the natural, the untrammeled way to the human heart. The true 
preacher is the spiritual focus of his congregation. Their dumb 
wants and aspirations flow toward and converi^e in him, and he by 
the aid of the Spirit bends back the silent current, transmuting it 
into a golden stream of articulated truths. Now if he be not with- 
in the influence of such human heart-throbs while composing, he 
may indeed invent expressions for these truths, but will his inven- 
tions chime with the feelings of his hearers? 

Sit Down and Write out a Dozen Sermons. -But while, 
on general principles, I should oppose the writing method of com- 
posing sermons, still if asked to prescribe the directest cure for the 
ills of Latterday Saint preaching, I should say to nine Elders out of 
ten: "Sit down and write out a dozen sermons!" Nor is there the 
least suggestion of irony in this advice, although I am well aware 
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that I could take no keener vengeance on the rambling preacher 
than to make snch a requirement of him. 

'^Beading," says Lord Bacon^ "maketh a full man, conyersa- 
tion a ready man, and writing an exact man/' Now exactness is 
one of the things we need most. Our thoughts, like little chickens, 
scatter aimlessly over the field of discussion. It needs the eagle eye 
of exactness hovering over to call them in and make them move to 
one common impulse. By the time the first sermon is written, 
these Elders will have been brought face to face with their vague- 
ness, with their meaningless repetition of worn-out phrases, and 
with their aimless scattering of random thoughts. They will dis- 
cover also that, as in the case of the chickens, their ideas hitherto 
spread out through an hour or more of desultory talk, can be 
brought together in a surprisingly small space. 

If this knowledge could be brought home to our preachers, 
who can calculate the life and force that would come at once to our 
Sunday meetings? Writing out a few sermons will do it. I do not 
mean that these sermons are to be read after they are written. 
They are solely for the benefit of the preachers. I only urge that 
the doctor occasionally swallow his own pills, that he may properly 
judge of their effect upon his patients. 



III. 

SBKMOIS^S BASED OK THE KATURE OF THE COKOBKOATION — 
DOOTBINAL SEBMOKS. 

A second classification of sermons might be based on the na- 
ture of the congregation addressed. Here we shall have to take 
into account the age and the general intelligence of the hearers, 
and the nature of the meeting. Let us consider first how age 
should make a difference in the sermon. 
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Nature of the Congregation. — ^Under this head we haye 
to consider the nature of remarks appropriate for the Primary as- 
sociation^ for Sunday school, for the M. I. associations, and for 
general Sabbath meetings. It is surely plain to all that age alone 
must make a difFerence in the kind of sermon suitable for these 
different associations. Not only must the delivery vary, but the 
subject-matter, and the manner of treating it, i. e., by narration, by 
description, by exposition, by argument, or by persuasion, must 
likewise be adapted to a different order of mind activity with each 
age. Clear as is this distinction in theory, I have seen very few 
Elders capable of observing it in practice. If called, for instance, 
to address a Sunday school, they begin in the stereotyped, grown- 
up fashion: '^Brethren and sisters, we are living in momentous 
times, and it behooves us to be,^' etc. — ^talking quite over the heads 
of the children, who in the meanwhile wriggle and squirm as if 
their little bodies were built upon spiral coils. 

It is of course impracticable in this connection to point out 
what should be the character of discourses suited to each of these 
ages. Tliis will be treated in later chapters. Sufficient for my 
present purpose if the critical attention of my readers be directed 
to the problem. Let the Elder who is really in earnest to find out 
the best way, give his children at home an hour of his time each 
evening, and observe the varying effect of now this method now 
that upon the susceptible minds of the toddlers round his knee. I 
know of no better way to discover the true method of preaching, at 
least as regards instruction addressed to the young. 

It wUl generally be found that the narrative method interests 
children and all adults whose minds have not grown with their 
bodies. The persuasive method, appealing as it does to the emo- 
tional faculties, which are generally awake even when intellect- 
uality is quite asleep, comes next in the order of easy comprehen- 
sion. The exposition or explanatory method, and the method of 
argumentation, dealing as they do with abstract principles, can be 
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used to advantage only where the mentality is fairly well developed. 

The Intelligence of the Audience Addressed must next 
be considered. He is a poor preacher indeed who leaves this out of 
account. Is it a congregation of outsiders or of church members? 
What is their general intelligence? From what countries came 
they? What are their traditions, their prejudices, their occupa- 
tions, their social and domestic virtues and vices? Do they read? 
What? The answer to these and a score of similar questions will 
place the speaker on an eminence where he can make his remarks 
tell for good. He should not fall into the error of thinking that 
the mind is matured simply because the body is full grown. I 
verily believe that in a majority of congregations in Zion today 
most good can be done by methods adapted in composition to the 
minds of children; provided of course that they be disguised by 
trinunings to suit the minds of adults. 

Sermons must also be adapted to the purpose of the meeting. 
What is appropriate for one occasion is manifestly out of place for 
another, yet we have some old larks among us that sing the same 
song in all weathers and in all seasons. Think of an Elder so 
wedded to a single subject that he will preach a whole hour on 
marriage when the occasion is a funeral! Tet this is an actual oc- 
currence, and I could name the occasion and the man. 

We have thus far classified sermons (1) with reference to the 
pains taken in composing, and (2) with reference to the nature of 
the congregation addressed; but these do not touch the inherent 
qualities of the discourse, consequently. 

Nature and Purpose of Sermon Itself. — We shall base 
a third classification on the nature and purpose of the sermon itself. 
An ideal division imder this head would be to consider sermons as 
addressed (a) to the understanding, (b) to the imagination, (c) to 
the emotions, and (d) to the will. But this arrangement would be 
more fanciful than practical, and Latterday Saint sermons are 
nothing if not practical. They are unique in that they defy the 
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ordinary rules of rhetoric as applied to sacred composition. By 
this I mean that I can gain very little that is applicable to my pur- 
pose from a rhetorical study of sectarian sermons. If my divisions 
therefore be faulted as illogical, they will at least have the merit of 
being real, and of following the actual lines of our preaching; and 
the empiricism, if such there be, must be charged to the practice 
not to me, the mere recorder of the practice. 

The Missionary Sermon. — ^The first class, then, that 
claims consideration is the missionary or doctrinal sermon. Its 
nature is argumentative and its purpose conviction. It aims by 
instructing the understanding and by controverting erroneous doc- 
trines to convert the listener to the truth. Three books — Spencer's 
Letters, the Voice of Warning, and Orson Pratt's Works — have 
almost created this kind of preaching. The first is polemical and 
fairly bristles with the spirit of debate. The second is illustrative 
and proceeds on the principle of drawing comparisons. The third 
is argumentative — ^a closely woven network of theology from the 
meshes of which no man can escape who will admit the authority 
of the Scriptures. 

But now consider for a moment the kind of minds toward 
which two of these books — Spencer's Letters and Orson Pratt's 
Works — ^are directed. Are they not minds resembling those of the 
authors — ^minds intellectually awake, capable of apperceiving prin- 
ciple in the abstract? How many such minds are there in the 
world who are still willing to turn their attention toward religion? 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred men and women among the 
masses are utterly concrete, basing their belief upon immediate 
and palpable example. 

Argumentative discourses, requiring as they do" an 
awakened intellectuality, are generally meaningless to men whose 
reasoning faculties slumber. Occasionally such people may be 
awakened through the emotion of combativeness, which is ever 
alert to a chance for debate. If they can but be induced to investi- 
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gate, which is only another way of saying if their intellectual facul- 
ties can be aroused to these principles, the missionary or doctrinal 
sermon is yery effectiye. But this is a rare thing in the fields 
where onr Elders preach today. Congregations in the world are at- 
tracted by our hymns, and manifest a dumb astonishment at onr 
prodigal quotation of Scripture, but they go away unstirred: they 
are not aroused to the point of intellectual inyestigation. And to 
me the reason is plain. This kind of sermon is directed to apart- 
ments of the mind in which these people do not liye— chambers in 
which the dust and cobwebs of generations haye accumulated. 

The period when Elders Pratt and Spencer were actiye mis- 
sionaries was an age of doctrinal polemics. A score of churches had 
their rise about this time, based upon different interpretations of 
Scripture. Numerous independent associations were formed to 
study the Bible. All sects appealed to this book as the end of argu- 
ment. Christians so called eyerywhere reyerenced the word of God, 
and made an intellectual effort to comprehend it. Beligion had 
then to do with the head as well as with the heart. Under these 
circumstances no sermon could be more popular than that of which 
Orson Pratt's "Kingdom of God'* is an example. The minds of the 
people were ripe for it. Their doctrinal controyersies had prepared 
the way. Hundreds were conyerted and came into the Church in a 
day. 

A Chann^e has Come Over the People. — Sermons on 
doctrine are out of date. Creeds and creedal worship are denounced 
today in ten thousand pulpits as the trickery of priestcraft. Or- 
dinances and sacraments are held to haye no saying efficacy. They 
are looked upon as fences diyiding the field of truth and keeping 
Christians apart; or as the praying machines of some heathen coun- 
tries — ^mere artificial contriyances. Eeligion is now a sort of uni- 
versal but vague and indefinable '^spirit of Christianity^' whose only 
specific characteristic, so far as I can conceive it, is a hatred of theo- 
logical distinctions. 
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This I believe to be the rational explanation of why the doc- 
trinal sermons of our Elders take with less and less fayor in the 
world. The power of darkness soon discovered that there was no 
chance to cope successfully with the Latterday Saints on Scriptoral 
grounds, so the evil one set about to discredit the method. And he 
has succeeded. There is now very little real faith or interest in the 
Bible, as we interpret its truths; but of course as interpreted by the 
new Christianity it has the same extravagant lip service as of old. 
One of the strongest reasons urged now for its divinity authenticity 
is that it is a mirror for all ages and peoples, in which the greatest 
light of every man is reflected back — ^with "divine effulgence." No 
human book, it is urged, could be at once the hope and solace of 
people so diverse in conviction and aspiration. 

These are pretty words but what is the thought they disguise? 
Simply that the Bible is a vague old flatterer of every man's re- 
ligious whim. But the real Bible, the Bible of Latterday Saints, 
the Bible that flatters no man's religious whim, but presents one 
consistent and undeviating plan of salvation — ^this Bible has few be- 
lievers; nay, it is hated and despised in the persons of its advocates. 
Mormon Elders. 



IV. 

THH WEAKNESS OF THE DOGTBIKAL SEBMOK. 

Fart of the last chapter was devoted to showing that the doc- 
trinal sermon does not, in consequence of a want of intellectuality 
in the masses and a loss of faith in the Bible by the classes, carry 
the convincing power that it once did. But this is not altogether 
owing to the method. Much of the weakness lies in the inability 
of our Elders to use the method well. Given an intellectual audi- 
ence and a cultured speaker, there can be no question that the 
closely-knit reasoning of an Orson Pratt concerning Church organ- 
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ization and the laws of adoption must arouse thought and investi- 
gation even in the face of the religions notions of the day that such 
organization and adoption are antiquated contriyances. But if these 
same things are adyocated hy preachers whose only basis of reason- 
ing is memory^ and to whose own roinds many of the arguments so 
drawn from memory are not even intelligible, is it any wonder that 
thinking men and women refuse to entertain them? 

Let us look ourselves squarely in the face and answer this 
question: If the young men whom we send on missions should be- 
gin their labors in our own settlements instead of going to the 
world, would we come out to hear them night after night? Would 
we come the second night? The first night — ^knowing what they 
are? And yet some of us will be very much disappointed if God 
does not visit condign punishment upon people in the world for not 
entertaining them and listening to their testimonyl For my part, 
as I look back upon my first crude efforts at preaching, I am forced 
to admire the audiences that didn^t come to hear me. I shall not 
turn accuser against them on the day of judgment. 

The Doctrinal Sermon from Our Side. — Witness now from 
our side the chain of cause and effect with reference to the doc- 
trinal sermon: Frequently, we select young men who know nothing 
about preaching and often very little about the Gospel; young men 
whose mental deficiencies I may best sum up by saying that they 
have not learned to think. Coming thus unprepared into the field, 
they are driven, by the necessity of having something to say, to load 
their minds with undigested passages of Scripture. These they fire 
upon their listeners with what aim they are capable of taking. But 
what with their embarrassment and ignorance of subject and audi- 
ence, this aim, if aim it may be called, is wavering and uncertain 
indeed. 

The first shots are few and scattering. But it is a beginning. 
Having no model to guide them, and unable to master more than 
one thing at a time, they content themselves by learning to fire first 
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and to take aim afterward. Acquiring at length the ability to keep 
firing, one class become so pleased with themselves that it does not 
occur to them that they ought to learn how to take aim. Bandom 
shots rapidly made fill the room with sound and take up the time. 
What more is needed? If people can withstand such lung power, 
why — ^let them be damned. These are they that come back to the 
valleys of the mountains and talk and talk — ^the same garrulous 
class that have turned up in all these chapters. 

The other class, less vain and more earnest, do not forget that 
they came to save souls. These seek constantly to better their aim 
before firing — ^by which I mean that they strive to arrange their 
thoughts in such logical sequence as to secure unity and force. To 
this class Orson Pratt* s Works is a perfect mine of delight. But 
they become thereafter irrevocably committed to the doctrinal ser- 
mon, and when they return to Zion they are, for reasons which grow 
out of peculiar conditions in our midst, generally shelved, while the 
talkers are permitted to go ingloriously on. 

Prom the Side of the World. — Let us next look at the 
chain of cause and effect on the other side. What of these first 
audiences, these victims, I was about to say, on whom young Elders 
practice preaching? It is safe to say that curiosity brought them 
together — curiosity of the worst type. Let us suppose the first to 
be an intelligent audience, biased indeed as are all so-called Chris- 
tians, by the spirit of the age, and prejudiced, as it is sure to be, 
against the Mormons. Will this first meeting tend to remove, or 
will it tend to fasten that prejudice? Would it be natural for these 
Elders to find an opening here? Of course they do not make 
friends. How could they? Where is the basis for any affinity? 
The Gospel, you say. They have that to be sure — ^in their books — 
but what do they know of it? 

After a number of such failures, they gravitate naturally away 
from educated centers; for there they ieel continuaDy conscious of 
being weighed in the balance. A dou))le advantage is secured by 
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this change of field: (1) the back woods people to whom they grav- 
itate are incapable of measuring their mental acquirements; and 
(2) they are still imbued with something of the old-time reverence 
for the plain truths of the Bible. 

Conversioiis In 5pite of Doctrinal Sermons. — But if 
by such a change^ something is gained to the Elder by reason of 
faith and humility in his hearers, much is lost to him on the score 
of their general intelligence. These minds are really not to be 
reached on the argumentative plan. The first audience might have 
been so reached had the speakers been finished reasoners, but these 
people are concrete, actuated by the influence of immediate things. 
They are to be interested and stirred by methods which would reach 
the hearts of children. Could Elders but realize this, and put 
the Gospel into narrative or persuasive form, using objects that ap- 
peal directly to the experience of the hearers, it would surely be 
easy to make an opening here. But no; they have learned but the 
one way to preach, and it must be this or nothing. 

The converts made in such fields must not be credited to the 
doctrinal sermon. They are often made in spite of it — ^made by fire- 
side conversations and narratives, and by the love which Elders in- 
spire for themselves whenever they remain long enough to become 
intimately known. But the people thus reached by fireside methods 
are comparatively few, from sheer want of time to go round. Why 
not make more of these fireside methods in the pulpit? 

Summary. — Let me sum up the points I have tried 
to make with reference to the doctrinal sermon. First, being ab- 
stract in its nature and somewhat artificial, it can be truly appre- 
ciated only by those of awakened intellects, which is always a small 
minority. 

Second, the religious spirit of the age is set against its subject- 
matter, as being non-essential to salvation. To attempt to open a 
new field by a sermon on doctrine is, therefore, to invite defeat. 

Third, our method of having preachers educate themselves 
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while ^^in the harness/^ makes it all hut imposeihle to acquire any 
other than this method^ the result heing that our Elders instead of 
trying to adapt the sermon to the people, proceed on the Quixotic 
notion that the people can he made to adapt themselves to the ser- 
mon. 

Fourth, owing to the fact that our Elders, from want of gen- 
eral culture, are excluded from circles where the argumentative 
method might he effective, and, on the other hand, have no other 
method to use in circles where it is not effective, it may he said in 
general that our converts are made rather in spite of it, than hy it 
— ^that is to say, they are made more hy incidental lahors, than by 
formal preaching. 

This is a severe arraignment of the doctrinal sermon. Has it 
no good points? It has, and they are very important, but space will 
not permit me to treat them in this chapter. 



MISSIOKABT 8SBM0N8 — WHAT THSY BHOULD BB LIKB. 

We have now discussed the kinds of sermons from two points 
of view, viz.: (1) sermons classified by the method of composition, 
as to whether they be oral impromptu, oral deliberated, or written; 
and (2) sermons determined by the nature of the occasion and the 
character of the congregation addressed. We began also a third 
classification based upon the nature of the subject matter used, and 
the faculties of mind appealed to. The doctrinal sermon came in 
for first consideration under the last head. It was shown, among 
other things, that this kind of sermon addresses itself almost purely 
to the calm, unemotional judgment or intellect, and presupposes 
faith in the prophecy, doctrine, and ritual set forth in the Bible — 
conditions seldom met today in our missionary fields. 
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In Openlns: New Fields of Labor — From these con- 
siderations it would seem wise in opening new fields of labor not to 
emphasize argnmentatiye discourse; that is, disputations about bap- 
tisni, church organization, etc. For if people are unconverted to 
the need of salvation, they will scarcely be interested in the method 
of salvation. Who would think of discussing seriously before a 
band of Utes the relative value of one and two story brick cottages? 
Better persuade them first that any kind of house is good which 
cannot be attached to the back of a cayuse pony and trailed about. 
So with people in the world: the want of a saving religion — ^that 
is, the desire to be saved — ^must first be created. The learned, wise 
in their own conceit, commiserate in us what they deem the crude 
formalism of the past, and willingly trust their salvation to modem 
Christian universaUsm. The unlearned, not having the mind- 
power to assimilate abstract truths, are seldom interested in ser- 
mons requiring such mind-power. They readily flock, hpwever, to 
preachers who take care to administer baby-food; that is, to preach- 
ers who carefully adapt their ideas to such mind-powers as they 
discover their audiences actually to possess. Would it not be well 
for Mormon missionaries to learn a lesson on this point? 

Nature of Missionary Sermons.^What then shall be 
the nature of missionary sermons? This is a question very difficult 
to answer. If we were truly like clay in the potter's hand, the ques- 
tion would not need consideration. The Spirit would mould us as 
it listed. But we are far from being perfectly mixed and pliable 
clay. We are rather clods with sharp comers. When we get into 
our fields of labor it is God's first business to break us all up. Nor 
are we more than half -mixed by the time we are called home again. 
And then, I very much fear, most of us dry into clods again. 

This much, however, may be said on the subject. The purpose 
of missionary sermons must be, first, to develop faith — develop it, 
not prove it out of the Bible. For there are sermons on faith just 
as objectionable for their cold, abstract argumentativeness, as any 
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which turn on the mode of baptism. Doctrinal sermons do not 
create faith where it is not, however much they may confirm faith 
where it already is. We must have sermons that will awaken a lov- 
ing faith in God as a living, warm-hearted, resurrected Father — ^the 
perfected man. Sermons that will draw men from the mystic, im- 
personal being of Christian and heathen conception, and lead them 
to the Ood of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. We must have sermons 
that will make men believe in the true Savior— our Elder Brother; 
in mankind as being really and truly the children of (Jod — as be- 
longing to the race of the Gods; in this earth as belonging to our 
Father — every drop of water and every grain of sand; in the right 
of God to rule what he has created; in the likelihood that he would 
concern himself in the welfare of his children — ^by showing them 
the way to become perfect as he is perfect; in the Bible and other 
revelations as containing that way. In short, to create a simple, 
child-like faith in God, in mankind, and in the plan of salvation — 
this must be the first aim of the missionary. But it cannot be ac- 
complished by argumentative sermons on what faith is, its mani- 
festations, historical instances of, etc. All this is purely intel- 
lectual, and may actually leave the soul barren. The need of a 
living faith must be brought home to these people by homely ap- 
plications to their daily lives. 

ritist Create a Lively Desire. — The next purpose of such 
sermons must be to create a lively desire to find the true way of 
life; to discover what can be done today toward becoming like our 
Father in heaven. This is repentance. Here the preacher enters 
the domain of human conduct — ^a field boundless in extent and 
variety. Here the multitudinous questions of right and wrong, 
with their endless perspectives of cause and effect in shaping the 
destiny of man, are to be looked at afresh from the point of view of 
a newly-found faith. What a world of subjects for sermons is here 
if we will but open our eyes — subjects not to be treated in a hanm, 
dogmatic, Pharisaical way, nor in the analytical, argumentative way, 
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but with kindnefifl and charity and brotherly lovel In this field of 
hninan joys and sufferings are to be found the concrete examples — 
the parables — ^that carry principles to the human heart, and aronse 
the emotions to deeds of righteousness. 

The riethod of Fiction-Writers.— Why should fiction* 
writers appropriate this field to themselves? They have truly 
learned the way to the human heart. Pity that they stir iu it such 
fruitless emotions. What then? Is the method wrong? Then is 
the organization of man at fault, for God adjusted minds so as to 
be appealed to in this way. No, no; the use made of this method is 
sometimes wrong, and often leads men from the truth. But this is 
no fault of the method. Should we say the soil is poor because it 
produces a luxuriant crop of weeds? Is it not rather a certain 
proof that the soil is good? 

Then, let our preachers learn to use this soil for harvests of 
righteousness. Our Savior set us the example. Let me repeat, he 
pet ua the example — ^he did not exhaust the method. "The poor ye 
have always with you*' — ^the poor in intellect also; they whose 
minds if reached, whose hearts if touched, must be reached and 
touched by principle embodied in example; by a story, a parable, a 
narrative. 

How much better this way than the usual dry, doctrinal ser- 
mon on repentance. After you have labored an hour by argument 
and quotation to prove the meaning of repentance — ^what then? 
You have performed an intellectual feat, nothing more. Your 
audience is as unrepentant as before. But if, like Christ, you 
choose some prodigal son or daughter to illustrate the principle — 
then you have made the doctrine clear, and started the work of 
reformation as well. 

It seems quite clear then, that the missionary sermon must 
first develop a fervent, a wide, an all-embracing faith; a faith that 
shall give the convert a just conception of God, his being, his at- 
tributes, and his works; at least so much of a conception as shall 
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start his growth toward God aright. Second, it must inspire in him 
the desire to put his own life in hannony with the laws of the uni- 
verse, — ^for what is repentance but that? It is also clear that the 
method of accomplishing these purposes must be such as will actn* 
ally succeed even though we be compelled to learn a lesson from 
the domain of fiction. Think what mangels will be acomplished 
when the Elder acquires the power to use the narrative as effecti've- 
ly to convey Gospel lessons, as the novelists use it to picture ro- 
mance. 

Let me not be understood as urging that sermons be substi- 
tuted by complete stories with plot, counterplot, and denouement. 
As in the discourses of the Savior, narratives are to introduce prin- 
ciples not yet stated, or to illustrate principles already stated. I 
do not even urge that the characters be fictitious, though on this 
point there could be no objection, since Christ has set us the ex- 
ample. 



VI. 

THE ISTEBD OF ADOPTING MOBE POPULAR METHODS IN PBBAOHIKG. 

Hust Learn to Adapt Methods to Needs. — ^When sec- 
tarian ministers make a hundred converts in a certain section to our 
one, we usually say it is because men love fables rather than truth. 
I think we make a mistake; they love truth in fable, better than 
truth in cold argument. Indeed, so well do they love the fable or 
parable form that they willingly, or rather let me say unconsciously, 
accept error, if it be only dressed in this attractive garb. What a 
harvest there will be when we shall be able to adapt our methods 
of teaching truth, as sectarians adapt their methods of teaching 
error 1 

But before that time comes, we shall have to study more care- 
fully the principles of truth or error that lie beneath every word or 
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thought or deed of man and beneath man's interpretation of every 
fact or change in nature. We shall have to become a more thonght- 
ful people; a people able to see the hand of God in all things^ able 
to turn aU things to account for his kingdom. 

At present the natural method of appealing to man is used 
largely to teach what is often justly condemned as things unnatural 
— ^that is, in teaching fiction; and because it is so used, the very 
method shares in the condemnation. On the other hand, an un- 
natural method is used, because of this odium, to convey things 
natural — ^truth. Witness the result: for one person that turns 
naturally to religious things, a thousand turn to fiction. The good 
Foil bears a thousand fold— of weeds; the sterile soil scarcely repro- 
ducing the good seed sown. 

Now, in this matter of adapting method to the requirements 
of mind, sectarian preachers as above intimated, are far in advance 
of us. The absolute need of supplying by artificial stimulus the in- 
terest which among Latterday Saints is sustained by the Holy 
Ghost, has wonderfully sharpened their wits as to the best means of 
moving men. Let me not be misunderstood. I am not commend- 
ing the stories they tell. I only recognize the effectiveness of their 
methods of conveying principles. This distinction it is well to keep 
in mind, otherwise we shall be so illogical as to condemn the meth- 
od because of the use to which it is put. Even then it is difficult 
not to blame the method; for who can listen to the maudlin death- 
bed or graveyard scenes, told so often in a tearful voice to set the 
congregation sniveling, and not become prejudiced against the pa- 
thetic story as a means of conveying a Gospel lesson? 

But all sectarians do not resort to sniveling stories; though so 
many do that one is tempted to believe it of all. If one would know 
how effective the narrative method may become in giving life to a 
discourse, let him read a few sermons of Henry Ward Beecher. He 
will there learn that the story is effective in arousing all shades of 
emotion. 
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Our Attitude the Effect of Prejudice. — One word now 
as to our attitude toward this method of conveying truth. I be- 
lieve that a majority of our Elders condemn it. Nothing is more 
common than to hear: "Oh, he appealed to their feelings and of 
course he caught all the weak-headed ones.*' The implication is 
that to appeal to the feelings is contemptible. Can you see the 
sophistry? Suppose his. purpose had been pure and holy; would it 
then have been contemptible to appeal to the feelings? Are not 
the feelings as God-given as the intellect? If men are spurred to 
all that is base by appeal to their feelings, are they not, on the other 
hand, encouraged to all that is exalted and heavenly by the same 
means? 

The fact is, the feelings are simply channels by which to reach 
the soul. As to what reaches the soul, whether good or bad, de- 
pends upon that which is put into these channels. It may be re- 
marked that if a preacher wishes to present a weak cause, or carry 
out a dastardly purpose, he invariably proceeds by lulling the intel- 
lect and arousing the passions. Our Elders have seen so many 
mobs raised by this method, that they are to be excused for con- 
denming it. But still, it is very irrational to do so; for the same 
stimulus directed toward righteousness would have produced the 
opposite effects; not equal effects, of course, since the capacity for 
doing good has seldom been educated like the capacity for doing 
evil. 

Our Tendency to Credit the Devil.— < 'But/' says the 
Elder, "a tree is to be judged by its fruits. Is not this way the 
broad road that leads to damnation? Is not this method the very 
means Paul saw would be used to tickle the itching ears of sinners 
in the last days?'* Now I am quite aware that these are the things 
we say about methods that "convert" hundreds in a day. I have 
said so myself. But I strongly suspect that our chief reason for 
saying so is the same that the fox had for calling the grapes sour: 
we are such blunderers in using these methods. 
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For as to crediting the devil wholly with the inspiration and 
methods of sectarians, I take very conservative groiuids. I think it 
quite compatible with the Gospel to believe that Ood is directing 
his children all over the world to. do the highest good they are cap- 
able of conceiving; and that wherever, in Christian or in heathen 
lands, anything is found in line with the Gospel, it comes from 
the Father of light. I cannot therefore credit the evil one with in- 
venting or perfecting the method of appealing to the emotions. 
But even if I could say that this method is used almost exclusively 
by him, I should still have to defend it and say that the devil knows 
a good thing when he gets hold of it; and the reason he has almost 
completely dropped our way is, that he finds it so wretchedly in- 
effective. 

Effectiveness of Narrative flethods. — Now as to exem- 
plifications of the narrative and persuasive methods of preaching, 
they are very meagre among us — ^at least on the positive side — ^f or 
the reason that our preaching has mostly been by the doctrinal 
method. I appeal, therefore, to the experience of every missionary 
as to whether the fireside narrations, the hymns, the pictures of 
Otah^ and the stories connected with them, the esteem and friend- 
ship resulting from intimate acquaintance — all direct means of ap- 
pealing to the emotions — did not do more to convert men than doc- 
trinal preaching? 

Among our. tracts in the Southern States was one written by 
Elder Ben E. Bich on the "Kingdom of God.*' The people never 
tired of hearing us read it. Why? Because it was in narrative 
form. The plot was insignificant — ^merely a running conversation 
between a church of England pastor and a Mormon Elder, with a 
traveler for audience. But it was enough to lend a human interest 
to the abstract principles set forth. Our listeners loved to picture 
the effect upon the good old clergyman, as truth after truth was 
driven home to him. The *Taith-promoting Series'' may be men- 
tioned as having tbe same general tendency; also the splendid work 
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being done by the Juvenile Instructor, and other home periodicals 
in the same line. 

But on the negative side, we have no end of testimony to the 
insufficiency of the doctrinal method, and therefore to the need of 
the appeal to the feelings. Why are our Elders so unfitted to give 
the Gospel in a shape to be understood and appreciated by the 
world? They have not heard it that way at home. Nor do they 
hear it today. Our meeting houses, in spite of all our drumming 
up, are fearfully depleted in consequence of this lack. The old 
members who were converted by the doctrinal sermon still take 
pleasure in the doctrinal sermon, and are there every Sunday, like 
fixtures; but where is the majority of the generation that has grown 
up in Zion? Where, indeed? These are positively starving for 
the Gospel, and cannot get it, because, like people in the world, 
their minds demand it in concrete form. 



VII. 

THE REAL VALUE OF THE DOCTRINAL SERMON. — ^THE TOPICAL 

SERMON. 

Having discussed at sufficient length the weakness of the doc- 
trinal sermon, I am ready to consider its strong points. The doc- 
trinal sermon bears the same relation to the promulgation of the 
Gospel, that the trunk and branches of a tree do to its foliage and 
fruit. Observe (1) that it is the trunk and branches which give 
definite form and stability to the tree; (2) that though it is the 
foliage that attracts our admiration and the fruit that gives us food, 
these would not be possible save for the nourishment of the branch- 
es; (3) that there may be a thousand apples and ten thousand 
leaves, yet there is but one tree; (4) that these leaves are but 
transient, and, detached from the tree, fly hither and thither and 
settle in the gutter; and the fruit being perishable must be eaten in 
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the season thereof, otherwise it will rot; finally (6) the tree naked 
and leafless is not a pleasant ohject to look npon, and if it bears no 
fruit deserves no better treatment than to be hewn down and cast 
into the fire. 

Danger of Popular ilethods when Used Alone.— Permit 
me now to justify the analogies I have drawn. First, necessary as it 
is to use narrative and persuasive methods to arouse interest and 
move men to reform, there is danger of getting lost in the laby- 
rinths of human hopes and fears, and of exciting activities that 
tend to divide men rather than unite them, unless those relations 
which form the warp and woof of doctrinal sermons be kept clearly 
in view. This is the case of Protestantism today. Having cut 
quite loose from doctrine, their sermons on emotional subjects, 
effective though they be for single occasions, lack the power of 
coherence, or of fitting into a definite, consistent scheme of salva- 
tion. Consequently, like toy balloons, they float in the sunlit air 
of speculation, exciting admiration, it may be, but leading men 
hither and thither as the wind of feeling blows, until the pretty 
baubles are out of mental sight, when each entranced worshipper 
returns to his own way with only a gilded memory. 

The Catholics know better. They indeed employ all the de- 
vices known to composition, but always in view of some definite 
doctrine. Organization, tenets, rites, and ordinances — ^the mater- 
ials for doctrinal sermons — ^are being discarded among Protestants 
because as taught by them they do not appeal to common sense; 
they are too much revered among Catholics to be permitted to ap- 
peal to common sense; but Latterday Saints need neither fear the 
result of examination of their ordinances, rites, and tenets, like the 
first; nor shroud them in impenetrable mystery, like the second. 
The search-light turned upon their doctrines can only reveal what 
must appeal alike to reason and admiration. Unity and stability 
in any system or organization are not possible without a rigid 
framework of well defined doctrine. 
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The Need of Underlyins: Doctrine. — Second, fruits of 
righteousneBs can grow only upon some branch of doctrine. The 
branch may be entirely hidden^ and it is often better so. For in- 
stance^ in a sermon designed to develop faith, the word faith may 
not occur at all. But the conscious purpose: "I wish to develop 
faith in this or this principle^' must be behind all that is said. A 
sermon without such a purpose is exactly like leaves detached from 
the tree. This, indeed, is nothing else than what I have so oft criti- 
cised as aimless talk. 

Let ufi now revert to point three in this analogy, viz.: that 
there may be a thousand apples and ten thousand leaves, yet there 
is but one tree. The Gospel tree is spreading its branches over 
all the earth. But nowhere can a leaf (sermon) hope to live and do 
its part in nourishing the tree, save as it grows out of or is attached 
to a twig (doctrine); nor can its fruit (converts) ever grow to ma- 
turity and ripen (gain salvation), save as it clings to the parent tree 
(church). 

The Real Place of the Doctrinal Sermon. — Points four 
and five in this analogy as given above, will, I trust, convey the 
thought intended without further comment. 

It is not that doctrinal preaching is bad that I speak of it as I 
do. In its place it is invaluable. But its place it to sum up or gen- 
eralize. Its purpose is to extract the spiritual essence of our ex- 
periences, but it can never take the place of those experiences. To 
hope to make a man better by preaching doctrines into him is 
futile; we merely load his memory, and perhaps make him a hypo- 
crite. He must taste the experiences himself — taste them in solu- 
tion, as it were, and then the doctrine as it crystallizes in his mind 
will have some real meaning to him. 

This question is not a new one by any means; at least not new 
to the teaching profession. Every teacher has discussed it over and 
over as applied to methods of instruction. I have purposely kept 
back the terms deductive and inductive, by which the opposite sides 
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of the question are known. In doing so, I have followed the in- 
ductive plan — ^the only way to make knowledge real to beginners. 
Dednctive preaching, like deductive teaching, may be a swift way 
to cover a subject. It is in fact often so swift that the speaker funs 
out of matter, and must spread over half a dozen subjects to fill out 
the time. But as comimred with inductive preaching, the impres- 
sions conveyed are very superficial. The overland traveler may 
now cover territory in a few hours that required months for the 
Pioneers to travel, camping as they did night after night on an un- 
broken trail. But can his knowledge of the Bocky mountains be 
compared with theirs? His impressions have scarcely depth and 
coloring enough to last for one telling; theirs have become part of 
their very lives. 

This must close the discussion on the doctrinal sermon. I 
trust I shall not be misunderstood. We need more than ever to be 
groimded in doctrine and principle. My contention is only that we 
must go at it in a more natural way. The grounding must be the 
result of finding out something — ^not of being told; of generalizing 
from concrete examples verified by experience; of inductive lessons 
as opposed to memory cramming. 

The Topical Sermon. — The second kind of discourse to 
be considered in this classification may be called the topical sermon. 
I was almost tempted to name it the editorial sermon, so nearly does 
it resemble a collection of editorials. No better example of this 
kind can be found than the general epistles of the First Presidency 
to the Saints during the Baid. Such sermon-epistles we get at 
every conference, the difference being only that they are oral, and 
in many respects more elaborate. 

The topical sermon is most admirably fitted for the purpose it 
is intended to fulfil, which is to bring before the people matters of 
general interest, to warn them of impending danger, and arouse 
them to the duties of the hour. Thus President Cannon during 
the last conference (October, 1894) spoke Sunday forenoon, as near- 
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ly as I can remember, on the following topics: 1. The attitude of 
the CJhurch toward the Utah University. 2. The general disbelief 
of mankind in an overruling Providence. 3. The insidious spirit of 
text-books. 4. The need of more harmony in the home-circle. 
5. The damnable sin of seeking to escape the responsibility of rais- 
ing a family. Is not this an admirable list of editorial headings? 
In the afternoon, Piesident Smith occupied the time, discussing 
anotJier list quite as timely and germane to the occasion. 

Its Range. — This kind of discourse has, it seems to me, 
bat one proper range of subjects, viz.: things of immediate and 
pressing importance; things that can be disposed of in a few words 
because they are already in men's minds. The topical sermon is 
thus appropriate to all who preside — ^Apostles, Presidents of stakes. 
Bishops, superintendents, quorum leaders, heads of associations, 
and fathers of families. Care should of course be taken to speak at 
such times, and appeal to such feelings as will further not frustrate 
the object in view. 

Pat subjects of only general importance, should not, it seems 
to me, he treated in this running fashion. When they are, I fear 
there is no way to distinguish the sermon from an aimless wander- 
ing talk. Certainly where there is not pressing need to speak on 
mnny subjects in one discourse, greater force will result from con- 
centrating all the attention upon one subject for each meeting, am- 
plifying and illustrating it till the thought cannot fail to be com- 
prehended, and the purpose felt even by the simplest. Intension 
not ICxtension is what should be aimed at even in the topical ser- 
mon. 
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VIII. 



THB SXHOBTATIOK AND ITS CUMULATITB MISERIES. — ^THB MIS- 
SION ABY BEPOBT. 

A third kind of discotirse common among us may be called the 
exhortation. We seldom have a sermon throughout of this charac- 
ter, however; for exhortation is like the weather: when we run 
short of other matter we sandwich it in. I might also add, to be 
quite candidy that its effect in edifying is about the same as that of 
the weather; and its effect in moving men is often not equal to that 
of Ihe awkward silence it serves to relieve. 

Weakness of the Bxhortation. — Who does not instinct- 
ively fortify himself with a sort of listiessness and inattention the 
moment such phrases as these come within hearing: "We ought to 
be thankful that — etc./* *T[t is our duty to see that we — etc.," *TVe 
should be continually on our guard not to forget — etc./' "It be- 
hooves us as Latterday Saints to see that — etc./* "Let us always 
remember that — etc./* "It devolves upon us as members — etc.**? 

When these expressions occur in the summing up of a course 
of reasoning, or in drawing a moral from an illustration, they are 
quite in order. We could scarcely get along without them. But 
when we have a running series of "shoulds** and "oughts/* and "be- 
hoove??*' — covering every duty in the catalogue without break or 
breathing spell between, and with no other order than as they hap- 
pen to strike the 8peaker*s memory — ^it is then that good advice be- 
comes as cheap as oyster cans by the road side. 

Three Deiprees of Hortatory Misery. — In point of exas- 
peration there are three degrees in this cumulative weariness of ex- 
hortation. The first degree is a mild pleading. This is quite toler- 
able when it comes from the heart; and even moves us when the ex- 
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horter is an exemplary man. But if these conditions be lacking, we 
simply remain indifferent. 

The second degree is like nagging. It is here that indifference 
begins to take on the complexion of pain. As soon as the habitual 
nagger begins with his "oughts'* and "shoulds/* that *'tired feeling*' 
begins to settle down upon the congregation. Many is the unspok- 
en wish that he would sit down. 

The third degree is scolding. The scolding preacher is one 
that goes into the gutter during week-days to collect "don'ts** and 
"ought-nots'' for Sunday. He is one that invariably belabors those 
that come to meeting for the sins of those that stay away. If he be 
a monotonous scold^ with perhaps a nasal twangs then the exhorta- 
tion method reaches its climax of exasperation. But often he is 
anything but monotonous. He gets excited^ his voice takes a high 
key, his face grows red, his arms gesticulate wildly. This is a de- 
cided relief. The congregation is grateful — grateful that it can 
keep awake without the usual effort. **We got it in the neck today, 
didnH we?*' is the jocular remark heard as the people leave the 
building. 

But what good is accomplished? N'one. Scolding, and nag- 
ging never do good but always do harm. How I am tempted to 
dash off a chapter on this theme! The good that scolding and 
nagging seem to accomplish at times may be set down as the price 
men are willing to pay to escape torture. This good is only seem- 
ing, it is not real. But the bad aroused beneath this cloak of seem- 
ing good is alasl only too real. 

The Fault and the Remedy.-— What then is the matter 
with exhortation as we usually hear it? This must be our next 
enquiry. Let me quote a passage from James: 

**lf a brother or sister be naked and destitute of daily food and 
one of you say unto them: ^Depart in peace; be ye warmed and 
filled' — ^notwithstanding ye give them not those things which are 
needful to the body; what doth it profit!" 
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Now let us paraphrase this passage: 

**If a brother or sister be slack in faith and lack interest in the 
Gospel, and one of yon say unto them: *Have faith, be prayerful, 
be honest, be virtuous, attend your meetings, pay ytfur tithing, cul- 
tivate brotherly love' — ^notwithstanding ye give them nothing but 
your naked advice by which to stir up their hearts to righteousness': 
what doth your exhortation profit ?'* 

This is the key to the whole matter. Can we say to a man: 
**Be sad — ^be merry — ^now laugh — ^now cry** — and expect these 
emotions to respond? Then why should we look for results when 
we say to other emotions: "Be humble — ^be prayerful — be chaste"? 
And if we repeat these commands or entreaties for an hour to- 
gether will our hearers be better or worse for it? Are the doors to 
the emotions so flimsy that they may be battered down by much 
knocking? 

The fact is, we seek to reap where we have not sown. We look 
for effects when there are no causes. We must bear in mind that 
if we would stir up a feeling in the human heart, we must present 
an adequate cause for that feeling and present it skillfully. If the 
feeling seems to be stirred without an adequate cause, depend upon 
it, it is sheer hypocrisy, or perhaps self-stultification. 

It will thus be seen that the fault in our method of exhorta- 
tion is exactly the same as that found in our doctrinal preaching. 
It does not take into account the organization of the human mind, 
but imagines that words projected into the air will imbed them- 
selves, germinate, and bear fruit without any care being taken as to 
preparation of the soil and nourishing of the growing plant. Is 
there anything that man may expect to do well without studying 
TioV to do it? Why should preaching be an exception? 

The Mission Report — A fourth kind of discourse very famil- 
iar to Latterday Saints may be called mission reports. As we believe 
ours to be the true Church of God, it must follow that its growth and 
development is of prime importance to every Latterday Saint. 
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Hence the labors of missionaries should be of absorbing interest to 
every member, and generally they are. More than the ordinary 
number of people turn out to hear the returned Elder relate his ex- 
periences. The interest manifested may fairly be accounted for by 
the fact that the sermon is largely narrative, and deals immediately 
with the concerns of human beings. 

As mission reports have in them much power for good, they 
will probably always have a place in our Sabbath gatherings, and 
therefore deserve study for their own sake. But as I shall fully dis- 
cuss narrative composition in some later chapter, I will only remark 
here, that these sermons, like nearly all others, seem often to be 
given "without taking thought^ ^ as to what shall or shall not be 
said. Frequently they are without perspective, disconnected and 
bewildering. Quite as often the perspective depends only upon a 
daily chronology, as, "Then we took breakfast, after which we re- * 

tired to the woods to pray; after which *fter which after 

which /' etc., giving details too trifling even for a diary. In 

such cases there seems to be no power to separate the essential from 
the non-essential. 

Some Elders again make it a point to dwell only upon the 
novel or sensational. They thereby give wrong impressions. For 
instance, the Southern States, one of the best missions in the world, 
has by such reports gotten the name of being particularly danger- 
ous by reason of mob violence. 

As most of these faults occur through the Elder's taking no 
thought till he is called to the stand I suggest to returning mis- 
sionaries that they make a careful analysis of their labors, keeping 
in mind the question: What will be alike interesting and in- 
structive to the people at home? Then write down every word, ob- 
serving the principles of narration, without which no story 
arouses interest. The report, which of course is not to be read, 
will thus crystallize into definite and logical shape by the time it is 
to be delivered. Such a story would often be valuable for publics- 
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tion. And eyen if it weTe not^ what better moniunent of an Elder's 
mifleionary labors conld he hand down to his posterity? 

The Unclassified Three-fourths — ^This finishes my classi- 
fication and yet three-fonrths of the sermons we listen to in Zion 
remain nnclassified, and, as I may say, nnclassifiable. Some Sun- 
days ago I was taking minutes after a certain speaker, and had tried 
in rain for half an hour to find something logical and consistent 
to put into the record. At last, in despair, I turned to my seat-mate 
and asked: 

'^What report can I make of such a sermon as that?'' 

"Oh, simply say Brother made a series of desultory re- 
marks on the €k)spel/' 

Now, that is it, in a nutshell. These are desultory sermons- 
It is a pity that the bulk of our preaching must be so classified; and 
I am sure we all imite in hoping it may not much longer be so. 



CHAVTEE VII. 
nSTHODS OF COMflUNICATINQ THOUQHT. 

I. 

ESSENTIAL CHAEAOTBBISTICS OP A SEBMON^. 

Kinds of Discourses. — ^We Ubye just finished a series of 
chapters relative to the kinds of sermons preached by Mormon El- 
ders. We have also taken occasion to glance at the merits and de- 
fects in the composition of each variety. But it has not been pos- 
sible to give in connection therewith many practical hints as to 
how to proceed in composing any given kind of discourse. This, 
then, is the question before us now. 

There are five ways in which we communicate thought, viz: by 
narrative, by description, by exposition, by argumentation, and by 
persuasion. While any one of these may be the predominating 
style, it would be rare indeed for a sermon to proceed with one 
alone. A discourse is much more likely to use them all in varying 
order as the exegency of the thought shall demand. It will there- 
fore be well for the young preacher to become acquainted with all 
the essential characteristics of thought communication, that he may 
not have to stumble along his path like one in the dark. Accord- 
ingly, I shall treat in turn each of these methods of conve3ring ideas. 

The first, and perhaps most important, is narration. I call it 
the most important because it is almost the only avenue to the 
awakening intelligence of children, and to the undisciplined minds 
of adults. The narrative not only conveys truth on its own account, 
but is constantly called upon to enforce truths conveyed by other 
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methods. In no kind of popular composition can thought long es- 
cape prosiness, if story, anecdote, incident, or illustration be absent 
It is therefore of the utmost importance that the Elder discover 
what is effective and what is not effective in narration. 

Must Seem Important. — The first consideration is to make 
the narrative seem important. Witness how the successful story 
teller gets his hearers ready for the anecdote he is about to relate. 
There is a light in his countenance which plainly shows that his 
mind has stumbled upon something rich. His introductory remarks 
go all around it, as if it were too good to give away. His very 
voice causes us to prick up our ears and lay down our papers. When 
expectation has in this manner been aroused to the proper pitch, 
the story is given in the most picturesque way; and we are pleased 
even though the substance of it be too flimsy to bear repetition. 

Contrast with such a one the man in the same circle who is 
*^minded of a similar incident.^' By the time he reaches the point 
of his story we are deeply interested again in our papers, all save 
the unlucky wight on whom the narrator keeps his eye. His story 
may actually be better, or rather have better material, than the 
first. Why then such a difference in its reception? He does not 
make it seem important. His face wears a timid apologetic air; his 
voice hastens as if conscious of taking up valuable time; then he 
laughs at points where we see nothing to laugh at. Poor fellow, 
he is fast whittling out. When the point is reached his only audi- 
tor responds with a huh! through the nose. 

ilust have a Purpose — But if the successful story-teller is 
first careful to create an appetite that is sauce to his narrative, he 
is likewise skillful in the construction of his plot and the elabora- 
tion of his materials. A good story must begin with some definite 
purpose in view, — as, to please, to instruct, or to illustrate — other- 
wise it cannot have unity. And not to have unity is to leave an 
xmcertain impression, which is equivalent to no impression; in other 
words, the story will have no point, and a pointless story affects us 
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in the same way as so much time spent in trying to fit together the 
fragments of a beautiful jar that has been broken; we feel that 
much time and eflfort have been wasted — ^the result being neither 
useful nor ornamental^ though had a little care been taken it might 
have been both. 

Must have but One Purpose. — But what does unity in 
the story mean? It means that a story must seek to realize one pur- 
pose and but one. It means that every sentence and every paragraph 
shall bend to this purpose — ^help to realize it by so much. No in- 
cident, no allusion, no word nor phrase must be introduced, how- 
ever brilliant in itself, if it tends to arouse thought at a tangent 
with the object in view. Between the introduction and the climax 
the story must take the shortest route consistent with the purpose. 

But this is most difficult to do. Every idea has a net-work of 
associations. To choose the one link which will lengthen out the 
thought in the desired direction and reject all the others without 
so much as a recognition, requires great powers of self-denial. In- 
deed I know no better criterion of the cultured mind than this 
ability to seize unerringly upon what is relevant and reject what 
is irrelevant. 

Temptation to Wander. — ^The difficulty of holding to the 
thread of a story varies with the audience. In the case of children 
or of audiences with child-minds the narrator is often obliged to 
halt and impress by explanation or illustration some setting of the 
narrative, which by a more cultured audience is intuitively seen. 
Unusual skill is required to bring the minds of the listeners back 
to the point of departure with unabated interest and imagination 
properly stimulated to appreciate what follows. The difficulty is 
still increased when the excursus is indulged in at the suggestion, or 
in answer to the questions, of children. Teachers that thus give 
way to the rambling phantasies of their audience, will find them- 
selves taking a course as erratic as the will-o-the-wisp. The story 
will be haphazard and pointless. 
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Completeness. — A narratiye should be complete. This does 
not mean that the story must be lengthy. Nor are we to infer that 
incompleteness will invariably occur at the latter end. It may be 
incomplete in the introduction, or in any paragraph along the line. 
Wherever the purpose fails in whole or in part, there is the incom- 
pleteness. If the effect is flat, the work shotdd be re-scanned. It 
may thus be found that the setting or frame-work is indistinct, and 
the mind of the hearer has consequently not been put in the proper 
attitude. A descriptive touch may be necessary here to hit off this 
character, or a flight of fancy needed there to paint more vividly 
that incident. Fulness without prolixity should constantly be 
aimed at. * 

Brevity. — It is not less important that the narrative should 
be brief; that is, it should be told in as few words as may be con- 
sistent with completeness. It is in this respect that imagination 
can do its finest work. Words are but the open sesame of stored-up 
experiences. He who has the art to choose the proper word or 
phrase will arouse a train of associations in the reader^s or hearer's 
mind that a hundred other words might fail to produce. And even 
if a hundred words could supply the information which the one 
well-chosen epithet starts into consciousness, the pleasure derived 
from the many is small compared with that resulting from the one; 
since in the first case the mind being passive merely receives the 
picture, while in the second it is made active, and so creates it. 



II. 

ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A PLOT. 

The last chapter discussed some of the essential qualities of the 
narrative; pointing out that (1) it should seem important, (2) it 
should have a purpose, (3) it should have unity, (4) it should be 
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complete, and (5) it should be brief. This is like emimeratiiig the 
finishing touches that make a house beautiful and comfortable. 
Now beneath and quite hidden by the garnishing which gives us a 
sense of comfort and beauty, there lies that without which all fin- 
ishing touches were vain — the skeleton or frame-work of the build- 
ing. 

The skeleton or frame-work of a narrative is the plot; and 
other things equal, the story will be good, bad, or indifferent accord- 
ing to the nature of the plot. A well-constructed plot resembles 
the drainage system of one of our deep canyons: every brook and 
rivulet, no matter how winding its course, is fast approaching the 
central stream; and once gathered, the whole body of water plunges 
over a waterfall, or rushes perchance down deep-gorged cataracts, 
or quietly spreads out into some mountain lake. A story without a 
plot — ^if such a thing were possible — ^resembles a water-shed — aa 
expanse so flat and uncertain that lazy streams move in various di- 
rections only to end at last in fens and stagnant pools. 

Naturalness of the Plot. — The first requisite of a good plot 
is that it must seem probable. Causes must be made to seem ade- 
quate to effects, and both causes and effects must be such and only 
such as come within the range of common observation. It is by 
this principle that trashy fiction is most easily detected. Dime 
novels are usually a net-work of glaring improbabilities. Think for 
instance of the heroism (?) of Diamond Dick, the New York ''Kid,*' 
out on the great Plains, killing fourteen Indians in one encounter 
and finishing the day's exploits by stabbing a grizzly and pushing it 
over a precipice! 

But leaving yellow-back literature out of the question, three- 
fourths of the stories that are widely read by average society people, 
should be condemned, for being false; false in the only particular 
in which a novel can really be false, viz: in that they are improb- 
able, untrue to life. Compare, for instance, the extreme simplicity 
and naturalness of the characters and incidents on which Gteorge 
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Eliot's novels turn with the impossihle situations of the Charlotte 
Braeme, "Dutchess/' "Ouida/' or Mary J. Holmes' type of stories. 
It may be added, though not strictly pertinent to my theme, that 
while we do well to condemn three-fourths of the works of fiction 
that flood the land, we should not forget that among the remaining 
fourth are works not one whit behind the best authentic literature 
in true character-formation. 

The principle that a plot should be probable admits of excep- 
tions in the case of myths, fables, and fairy tales; which make no 
other claim to reality than that of fancy, and do not, therefore, im- 
pose even upon the credulity of children. As to all other forms 
of fictitious narrative, there is no excuse for improbable characters 
and situations; and we may add that there is no explanation either, 
save ignorance of real life, or a culpable disregard for truth in the 
writers or inventors. Certainly our Elders should be the last to 
weaken the integrity of their listeners by such impositions. 

A 5tory should Excite Suspense. — A plot should be so 
constructed as to arouse curiosity and create suspense. It is chiefly 
this characteristic that chains the attention and arouses interest. 
The anxiety to know how a thing comes out, is one of the most con- 
stant of man's native powers. Not to make use of this power, in 
any form of composition where it can be made available, argues 
want of tact in writer or speaker. How shall curiosity and sus- 
pense be kindled and kept aflame? 

The answer is not easy, but we may approach it in a general 
way. Consider for a moment what it is that arouses one's interest 
in the ordinary affairs of life. It is not that of which we know 
nothing but suddenly learn something. Such facts or happenings 
do not even create surprise; for surprise argues contrary anticipa- 
tion, and certainly anticipation of any kind is not possible where 
something new and unknown is sprung upon us. Nor is suspense 
created where we know so much of the trend of an affair that we 
can forecast the result. The anxiety which should characterize the 
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unraveling of a plot lies, therefore, between two extremes: betwi 
the sudden springing of the unknown upon the reader or listex 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the telling so much of an 
fair that he is no longer doubtful as to the outcome. 

Let the Elder who is interested in mastering this essentia 
the successful story, pay analytical attention to the next plot 1 
arouses his anxiety. He will discover that every important tun 
the narrative has been foreshadowed or is in some meagre way ( 
nected with what has preceded. Figuratively it is the kindlin 
a new torch of interest and insight along the dark highway of 
plot. The eflfect is to make ue read just our conceptions of wha^ 
been told, and enable us dimly to penetrate the mysteries of 
is to come. 

Plots are usually defective by reason of inability to create 
manage suspense. The bungling story-teller will give no hi] 
the advent of a new character or the coming of a striking event; and 
so, when the eflfect is flat, as it is sure to be, he must deliver a short 
lecture to explain the connection of the new with the old; when as 
a matter of fact this connection should be intuitively seen, and the 
seeing it should give the pleasure. Or he will tell so much of the 
story that the end is foreseen, and consequently the truths which he 
expected to teach — ^truths which, had the story been properly told, 
could not have escaped attention — he must now ram down their 
throats by way of exhortation. 

The Story Must Move — A plot must be so constructed 
that the story will continually present a conscious forward move- 
ment. A narrative might be called an excursion of the imagination. 
Certainly no small part of the pleasure comes from the sense that 
we are moving. Especially is this true of children and people whose 
reflective faculties are meagrely developed. Such an audience is im- 
patient of delays. Headers of the unreflective kind skip scores of 
pages devoted here and there to philosophy, sentiment, or descrip- 
tion, in their eager haste to follow the fortunes of the characters. 
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ie narrator who would be listened to with wrapt attention must 
?r keep this weakness of his listeners in mind. 
And yet never to expatiate on the passing beauties of thought 
sentiment^ is not to get the best results of the narrative form 
onveying truth. Bather the contrary; for the story, especially 
\e hands of the preacher, should come freighted with all the 
ralized truths of life that its current can carry. To revert to a 
»arison used in the opening of this chapter, a mountain streanir 
be interesting and even beautiful as it meanders beneath the 
of birch and willow, or plunges swiftly down narrow gorges 
imant; but it becomes truly useful to mankind only when it 
/f ^j is out o'er the fertile but parched soil, and makes meadow, 
'Jf \ and garden smile forth out of the thirsty desert. 
' -^ y to when the movement of a story should be fast, when slow, 
is illustration help to make clear: while the thought moves 
among the barren, rocky common-places of existence, the narrative 
may imitate the swiftness of the stream; but when it reaches the 
fertile valley of human action, let it linger and spread out to de- 
velop the richness of the soil and paint the landscape of life with 
living beauty. 

Must Reach a Climax. — The last but by no means the least 
essential of a good plot is a climax, or denouement, as the French 
have it. ^^Kindly inform me when to laugh,'* is a just criticism of 
the story without a point. Of course when the narrative is authen- 
tic, it may consist in the relation of a series of connected events that 
do not rise in climacteric order. In such a case the motive running 
through the successive items must furnish the desired point; or per- 
haps the climax may come from their cumulated effect, either 
real or imagined, upon the actor or the narrator; or the narrator 
at a given point may be reminded of some other circiunstance which 
by contrast or illustration will give the finishing touch. Certain it 
is, if the story is told for its value in conveying truth, it must be so 
constructed as to reach a climax, and the climax should, if possi- 
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ble, close the story. Again, I can do no better than to urge Elders 
to observe the art employed in the next good story they read, and 
thus see how the climax is attained. For giving a point to what 
would otherwise be a pointless story, no publication excels the 
Youth's Companion; this paper is so remarkable for its power in 
retouching anecdotes and incidents, that it is scarcely too much to 
say that its marvelous popularity is owing mainly to this character- 
istic. 



III. 

BB8ENTIAL CHABAOTBBISTIOS OF THB DE80RIPTI0K. 

Next to narrative description is perhaps of the most value for 
the preacher's purpose. I say for the preacher's purpose it stands 
next to narrative; but taking into account the whole field of 
thought, it stands pre-eminently first among all forms of communi- 
cation. Description might be called the mother of literature, since 
it is the form in which all our percepts are recorded; and certainly 
there could be no concepts and consequently no judgments or reas- 
oning without percepts. 

Relation of Narration and Description. — Narration 

can least of all proceed without the aid of description; so much are 
the two interwoven that one might be called warp and the other 
woof. A story is narrative while in motion, but mainly descriptive 
when it halts and spreads out. And it is very essential that a story 
shall halt and spread out: here to paint a landscape, there to depict 
a character. Our best novelists, among whom are Dickens and 
George Eliot, excel in description. Take from Hawthorne his pre- 
eminence in descriptive portrayal, and what would be left of his 
narratives? Merely connecting links without anything to connect. 
Whoever has read the "House of Seven Gables" will know what 
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I mean. He cannot fail to remember the strongest chapter in the 
book, and for aught I know, the strongest chapter in all literature, 
the description of Judge Pyncheon's last sleep in the old arm chair. 
All great novels are likewise filled with descriptive scenes. What 
would ^TLies Miserables*' be without Victor Hugo^s masterly descrip- 
tions? 

If descriptive powers be so essential to the communication of 
thought, I need scarcely stop to urge the preacher to make a careful 
study of the principles which make it effective. 

By way of preliminary it may be well to make a distinction be- 
tween descriptive which aims primarily to instruct, and description 
whose primary aim is to please. The first collects and classifies facts 
in such a way as to make what we call our sciences; as, botany, zo- 
ology, chemistry, and counts no detail too trivial for record. The 
second carefully avoids detail, and seizes upon those bold character- 
istics of the thing by which all people instantly recognize it, the 
purpose being only to make use of the emotions which seeing the 
thing would naturally arouse. 

Bespecting description whose purpose is to convey information 
I have only this to say: clearness and accuracy should be aimed at, 
leaving the elements of pleasure to the reader^s or hearer's own ex- 
traction. To an audience interested in the information conveyed 
the last quality will not fail if the first two be present. 

To b^ clear a description must keep the Vhole' before the mind 
while each detail is being added. For if from the start we do not 
see the whole, how shall we note the changes as the description 
progresses? What difference is there then, it may be asked, be- 
tween the whole at the beginning and the whole at the end? The 
one is a vague crude outline, the other is that outline filled in to the 
minutest detail. 

Clearness depends next upon the order in which these details 
are filled in. This order should be the natural, not the intellectual 
one; that is to say, it must be the order that would attract the at- 
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tention of the people to whom the description is given, provided 
they were actually looking upon the thing described. 

Suppose a man to be the subject of description. Intellectu- 
ally the details might come sb, age, size, color, head, ears, eyes, nose^ 
mouth, beard, then body, limbs, dress, etc., in a mere enumeration. 
But this might by no means be the natural order. What would be 
the natural order? This must be determined by looking at the 
man. Perhaps the first detail woiQd be the nose, if this member 
were so prominent as first to attract attention. In another instance 
it might be the feet. A smile perhaps or a frawn might be a starr- 
ing point in another case. Some women for instance lose them- 
selves so completely in finery that the dress would first come under 
attention, and gradually the animated dummy beneath it would be 
discovered. Whatever be the starting point, other details are to be 
given, not in the order of contiguity, but in the order in which they 
would actually strike the eye or ear of the observer. 

A good test of clearness is to shut the eyes, and then 
in imagination try to see the thing described. If the picture is clear 
we should ask, ''Can the reader, from the outlines and details given, 
see what I see?" By this means, we shall perhaps discover that we 
see the thing mainly by reason of details not yet given, that the 
latter, should he construct a picture from the facts furnished would 
get a false impression. In this way then we shall be able to transfer 
the picture from our minds to that of our audience, and to do this 
with exactness is to be clear in description. 

Importance of Clearness and Accuracy. — Clearness and ac- 
curacy of description are what make information valuable, hence 
these are the main characteristics of scientific description. Clear- 
ness depends upon ability to see within one's head; accuracy, upon 
the training of one's senses, and upon one's native love and respect 
for truth. All these qualities — ^the constructive imagination, the 
well-trained observation, and the love of truth — are powers already 
made or marred in the preacher, to a greater or less extent, accord- 
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ing to his previous training. Should he find himself deficient in 
descriptiTe power the only remedy is to educate the faculties that 
make clearness and accuracy possible. 

DcBcriptUm ilust Have a Purpose. — The first requisite of 
description, as of all other forms of composition, is that it shall 
have a ptirpose. It is the purpose which determines the nature of 
the whole work. Let a mountain or a river be the subject of de- 
scription and let the purpose in one case be such as a railroad engin- 
eer might have, in another that of a poet or writer of fiction, and 
in a third that of a sawyer — and it is obvious that we should have 
three very different descriptions of the same object. Not only is 
the character but also the length and elaborateness of a description 
determined by the purpose in view. For the sake of an illustration 
the Eocky Mountains may be described in two bold strokes, while 
for the purposes of geography, geology, mineralogy, etc., they may 
require a score of volumes. 

Poetic Description.— Now, the main use that a preacher will 
have for description is in so far as it lends itself to the enforcement 
of moral truths. Consequently enough has been said of the other 
kind — the kind which seeks only the direct purpose of conveying 
facts concerning works of nature or art. We are now to discuss the 
kind whose object is indirect, such, for instance, as the rousing of the 
emotions in view of some hoped for decision or action. J. B. Gough 
painted the drunkard^s home, not to add to our stock of knowledge, 
but save men from drunkards' graves. The revivalist gives reins to 
his fancy in depicting heaven and hell for a similar reason. Indeed, 
outside of text books and catalogues, so accustomed are we to have 
our descriptions illustrate or enforce some ulterior truth, that we 
hardly have patience to read through a description which exists 
simply for description's sake. 

Need of Unity. — Our next consideration is that no matter 
what be our purpose, we must adhere to it undeviatingly. No de- 
tail however beautiful or striking in itself must be introduced if it 
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would serve to distract attention from the object in view, or arouse 
emotions not in harmony with the purpose. To put it technically, 
the description must preserve 'unity.' In other fields of invention 
the "eternal fitness of things" is ever present, and there is very lit- 
tle temptation, to violate unity. The milliner, in building a hat, is 
not tempted to put this flower or that bird into -the trimming 
simply Because she has them at hand, and they are beautifxd in 
themselves. They might destroy the general effect. Think what 
wonderful colors, forms, textures, and designs might enter into the 
making of a dress, the building of a house, or the decoration of a 
parlor, did not a sense of unity and harmony forbid 1 

What we need is to get the same severe taste in literary inven- 
tion that we display when we make combinations of material things. 
It may be added in this connection that until we get such taste, we 
shall make poor headway, in appealing to mankind; and this for a 
reason similar to that which causes us to be held in a kind of con- 
teir.pt if we manifest a crude and ridiculous taste in dress and the 
social amenities. It is with truth as with good clothes, whether it 
shall please or displease mankind depends very largely upon the 
cutting and fitting. 

flust be Saturated with the Human Element. — A de- 
scription ouglit always, }f possible, to keep in touch with the human 
element. The beauty of a sunset in print does not appeal to ua 
unless it is made to affect some soul whose aspirations are akin to 
our own. The magnificence of mountain scenery is cold and un- 
attractive until we put human figures into it. An old house does 
not interest us as a house, but as a home of human beings of our 
kind. The turbulence of a river, which in one author we pass by 
with scarcely a thought, becomes by the description of another so 
deeply impressed upon our imagination that we see it in our dreams; 
simply because the latter contrived to have a boat-load of our 
friends overturned into the raging flood. Jules Verne has perhaps 
woven into popular literature more dry facts and statistics on scien- 
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tific subjects than any other author; and this by the admirable 
way in which he mingles the hnman element in his narrative, de- 
scriptions, and expositions. 

Completeness and Brevity. — The remaining general qnal- 
ties of description are that it should be complete and should be 
brief. It is complete when the purpose is fulfiled, if it occupy only 
two lines. Conversely it is incomplete when the purpose fails — if 
it fail on this account — even though ten chapters be devoted to it. 

To read and visualize a description requires greater mental 
energy than to f oUow in imagination the characters and events of a 
narrative. Hence the greater need of studying brevity in descrip- 
tive portrayal. How to do this successfully will be mainly the 
theme of the next chapter. 

Brevity and suggestiveness are the most invariable qualities 
of the best literature in any language. It is not what Shakespeare 
says so much as what he makes us think, that gives us pleasure. I 
know of no better way to become master of a suggestive style — ^and 
such a style is invaluable not only in description, but in every other 
form of composition — ^than to make a careful analytical study of the 
English classics. As an illustration of how a choice of words may 
enable the writer to be brief without sacrificing completeness, let 
the reader follow out the suggestions aroused by almost every word 
and phrase in Coleridge*s "Ancient Mariner;*' a poem which though 
it does not devote a single line to description, nevertheless flashes 
upon the mind pictures which a volume of conscious descriptive 
effort would fail to portray. 
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IV. 
THB PBOGESS OF DSeCBIBIKG. 

Eyes or no Eyes. — A few years ago there appeared in one of 
our home magazines a description of Fish Lake and vicinity, which 
is without doubt one of the most picturesque summer resorts on the 
continent. Many friends of the writer took occasion to thank him 
for the pleasure they had felt in seeing the scenery, as it were, 
through his eyes, and declared their purpose to take the first oppor- 
tunity of enjoying it for themselves. Some of them did so the fol- 
lowing summer and one or two expressed a disappointment. 

This is by no means an unusual experience. So far from de- 
scriptions not doing justice to scenes or characters, the opposite is 
more generally true. If Pecksniff or Uriah Heep were daily to 
walk before us should we see as much in them as we learn from 
Dickens? If we were to gaze upon the scenes depicted in **View8 
Afoot," should be disappointed? Very likely, unless we should 
happen to be Bayard Taylors. What is the explanation of our 
failure to see in a landscape or other object what others are able to 
see? 

Effect of Seeins: too Much. — The fault may lie in our 
eye or in the powers behind the eye. Perhaps we are tired or hun- 
gry, or heartsore, or loaded down with business cares. Perhaps the 
day is not propitious — sunshine makes a vast difference. Any one 
or all of these causes might produce the disappointment. But there 
is something in the nature of description itself that will account 
for our feeling. When the writer before mentioned made his por- 
trayal of Pish Lake he selected just those details which he thought 
woidd make a clear and attractive picture in the reader's imagina- 
tion and slurred or left out the thousand and one common-places 
which would interfere with the unity of such a picture. Now, un- 
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less the tourist has the same faculty — ^the faculty of refusing to see 
what is common-place, how shall he discover the unity or harmony 
of a scene in nature? Happily this faculty is capable of cultivation. 
But the majority of sight-seers get hopelessly lost in the complexity 
of details. As Lowell puts it, because of the trees they fail to see 
the forest. 

Effect of the Point of View. — He who would success- 
fully put a picture into words, must begin by doing precisely what 
he does who would put it into colors; that is, he must choose a point 
of view, and maintain it till the work is done. He must not attempt 
to describe things as they are, but only as they appear. A mountain 
will be rugged and precipitous if it is near, or shadowy and mist- 
veiled, if far. Viewed from its bank, a river may be a muddy, 
trubident flood, but from the neighboring mountain top it is a 
'^silver thread winding in and out amid the velvety green of the 
valley.'' A human figure near by is Old Mother Hobarty, a little 
way off it is an old woman with a cane, still farther, a woman mere- 
ly, then a human being, and lastly a moving object. The laws of 
perspective can no more be dispensed with in a description than in 
a painting. 

But let us not make the mistake of supposing that the point 
of view must always be a point in space. It is often only an atti- 
tude of mind. For instance, a murder has been committed and the 
accused is placed behind the bars. Here two reporters face him 
and draw his portrait in words, the one from the point of view, 
**He is innocent,'' the other from the conviction, ^Tle is guilty." 
Both will be more or leas exact descriptions, but how different in 
outcome! Of course, in such a case the point of view should be, 
•'He may or may not be guilty." 

Qroupins: an Act of the Mind. — Contrary to the usual 
conception, things do not exist in nature already grouped and uni- 
fied for description. True, there are crude divisions and classifi- 
cations such as we observe in passing from zone to zone, or in as- 

16 
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cending to higher altitudes — classifications made by the uniform 
and persistent forces of nature. But these divisions are only as the 
great limbs of a tree. After that so far as the purposes of man are 
concerned, her products and forces are more or less jumbled togeth- 
er, haphazard. I say, for man's purposes they are so jumbled; for if 
we could look at them from God's point of view, we should perhaps 
find orderly and inevitable arrangement clear to the uttermost twig 
and leaf of creation. 

But for man's puny purposes, this natural classification is on 
too wide and infinite a scale. He must recombine it by taking here 
a little and there a little. His subject-matter lies spread out before 
him like the uncut material of a milliner store; and the construct- 
ing of a description does not differ essentially in principle 
from the putting together of a hat; a certain unity is 
conceived in the imagination, and then the forms, colors, 
and textures are chosen here and there as needed to 
make real the conception. But on nature's shelves the details are 
so multitudinous, diverse, and complicated that it requires a dis- 
crimination moje keen and far-reaching to describe well then to 
trim hats well. 

The Problem of Selection. — From the foregoing it 
will be seen that the problem for the descriptive writer 
is not so much one of finding as selecting. It is not 
the enumeration but the exclusion of details that will tax 
his artistic powers. Think, for instance, ho\v long and tedious 
would be the description of even the most beautiful building if all 
its details were given. While this might be necessary in an archi- 
tect's design, yet for the purpose of arousing the emotion of 
beauty, only a few bold, characteristic strokes dare be trusted; and 
just how many details and which details to give constitute the 
whole art of picture-making by words. When too many particulars 
are furnished the tedium and common-place of the catalogue settle 
over the spirits of the reader; and when too few are given the ob- 
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ject remains so hazy and indistinct in the imagination as not to 
excite interest. 

Which Details Should be Qiven As to which detaik 

fihould be furnished only this general principle can be given. Sup- 
posing the outlines already drawn, furnish the reader with just those 
fiicts which will stimulate the imagination to creative fervor, and 
at the same time guide it in forming a true conception. As a rule 
these will bo characteristic details; that is, they will be marks which 
enable us to distinguish the thing itself from other members of its 
class. For instance, let us suppose tl at one hundred details woidd 
be an exhaustive description of a human being. Then fifty of 
them would apply to all human beings alike; twenty-five more 
to the sex to which he belongs; ten would be characteristic of his 
nationality; ten more would be true of all in the same station and 
occupation in life. There would remain then only five details char- 
acteristic of himself. And he would perhaps have to be a very 
strongly marked individual to have such a proportion of distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

Now, our knowledge concerning any man becomes indistinct 
precisely in the direction in which these figures grow smaller, and 
the same principle holds true respecting other objects of description- 
Plainly, then, the rule which should guide us in selecting and re- 
jecting detaUs might be. thus stated: ^'Of details classified acord- 
ing to their generalness, draw most largely upon the smallest di- 
vision, and least largely upon the greatest division." Or to put 
the idea more tersely. 'Draw upon facts in the inverse proportion 
to their generahiess." This principle appUed to the illustration 
used above would lead to something like the following choice of 
details: four out of the five facts peculiar to the man himself; 
three out of the ten peculiar to his station and environments; two 
from the ten characteristic of his nationality; one from the twenty- 
five relating to his sex; and no other fact than the name human be- 
ing from the fifty details true of all mankind. 
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Word-Paintin^:. — The highest art in selection consists in 
choosing the one word or phrase which flashes the whole picture 
npon the reader's imagination. For instance, if some one should 
exclaim: *TEIere comes an eye glass and a cane!" we should not 
only see the whole dude, but have aroused, as well, all the slumber- 
ing contempt we may feel for this variety of the biped. Great 
writers are noted for their ability thus to "take oflE" a character or 
a scene in a word. Literature is full of examples. Read, for in- 
stance, Goldsmith's satirical pen pictures of the famous coffee house 
club of whom Dr. Johnson was the pompous autocrat. 

Effect of Arrangement. — But it is not by selection alone that 
the reader of description is assisted to just mental pictures. Quite 
-as much depends upon grouping. By one arrangement, details ob- 
scure each other's light, by another they enhance it. Who has not 
been surprised at the difference of effect in, say, the same goods 
in a store, or the same furnishings of a room, simply by appropri- 
ate changes in the grouping! 

Now, grouping in description is only another name for classi- 
fying or making appropriate divisions in a theme, and this question 
is exhaustively discussed elsewhere in this treatise. (See Chapter 
Eight, Section IX, X, and XI.) I cannot refrain, however, from 
quoting a fine example of it as applied to description. 

"In studying any interesting scene, let your mind look care- 
fully at all the details. You will then become conscious of one or 
more effects or impressions that have been made upon you. Dis- 
cover what these impressions are Then group and describe in order 
the details which tend to produce each of the impressions. You 
will then find that you have comprised in your description all the 
important details of the scene. 

"As an instance, let us suppose that a writer is out in the 
country on a morning toward the end of May, and wishes to de- 
scribe the multitudinous objects which delight his senses. First 
of all, he ascertains that the general impressions produced on his 
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mind are luxuriance/ T)rightnes8/ and 'joy/ He then proceeds 
to describe in these groups the details which produce these impres- 
sions. 

*THe first takes up the luxuriant* features: the springing young 
crops of grain^ completely hiding the red soil; the rich, living car- 
pet of grass and flowers covering the meadow; the hedge-rows on 
each side of the way, in their bright summer green; the trees, bend- 
ing gracefully under the full weight of their foliage; and the wild 
plants, those waifs of nature, flourishing everywhere, smothering 
the woodland brook, filling up each scaur and crevice in the rock, 
and making a rich fringe along every highway and foot path. 

'^e then descants upon the Tjrightness* of the landscape: the 
golden sunshine; the pearly dew-drop hanging on the tip of every 
blade of grass, and sparkling in the morning rays; the clusters of 
daisies dappling the pasture-land; the dandelion glowing under the 
very foot of the traveler, the chest-nut trees, like great candelabra, 
stuck all over with white lights, lighting up the woodland; and 
lilacs, laburnums, and hawthorns, in full flower, making the far- 
mer's garden one mass of variegated blossoms. 

'Tjast of all he can dwell upon the 'joy* that is abroad on the 
face of the earth: the little birds, so full of one feeling that they 
can only trill it forth in the same delicious monotone; the lark, 
bounding into the air, as if eager and quivering to proclaim his joy 
to the whole world; the humble-bee, humming his satisfaction as he 
revels among the flowers; and the myriads of insects floating in the 
air, and poising and darting with drowsy buzz through the floods 
of golden sunshine. Thus, we see that by this habit of generaliz- 
ing, the mind can grasp the details of almost any scene." 

The Need of Usins: Comparisons.— We speak of conveying 
information. But, really, nothing is more impossible than this, 
taken in the sense of transferring a fact from one mind to another, 
as we might convey a letter or a parcel from hand to hand. What 
we convey are signs, not ideas. If these signs have the same sig- 
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nificance for others that they do for us, they arouse into conscious- 
ness ideas and thoughts similar to ours. Now^ it continually hap* 
pens that he who is describing uses signs that do not arouse cor- 
responding ideas or thoughts in the minds of his listeners, and 
this for the simple reason that there are no such ideas or thoughts 
to arouse. The listeners do not explain their confusion in the way I 
have: they merely assert that they do not understand. 

"Let me see/^ says the speaker, thoughtfully, 'Tiave you seen'' 
— ^and here he names something *like* the thing not understood. 
Being assured that they have, he proceeds to say that the thing is 
like that in this and this respect, but differs thus and so. By this 
means an adequate picture is at length lodged, or rather created lu 
the imagination. 

There is no other way. It is for this reason that descriptive 
writing especially is so full of metaphor and comparison. The pri- 
mary aim in the use of figurative language should be, as in this 
case, to render an idea clear and accurate. When it does not do 
this, it is affectation to employ it. But it cannot make thought 
perspicuous without doing more: without adding force and beauty 
as well as clearness to the idea. I shall not tdd illustrations of the 
value of figures in description. Every chapter in this book will 
furnish examples of metaphor and simile, more or less apt and 
useful, and the subject is fully treated elsewhere under the head 
of "Imagery and Illustration." 

Dynamic Description. — Homer has successfully imposed up- 
on the world the conviction that Helen of Troy was the most beau- 
tifid woman that has ever lived. Yet if every reader of the Hiad 
were called upon to give form and life to the impressions he has 
received of the world's beauty, she would be found to co-incide 
with his own ideal, and therefore not differ essentially from the 
woman he loves. We should have Helens of every conceived type 
of beauty: tall, medium, short; light, and dark; stout and lean; 
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sad and gay; sentimental and practical; esthetic and matter-of- 
fact 

Now, Homer could have produced so wonderful an effect only in 
one way — ^by description; but it is description of a peculiar kind, 
Tiz: that which gives effects and leaves the reader to create the 
causes. The most striking conceptions gained from literature are 
produced in this way. What mere grouping of descriptive details 
concerning Banquo^s ghost, coidd make us feel the terror inspired 
by witnessing the quaking form and horror-stricken face of Mac- 
beth at the banquet scene? Here is a passage from the Book of 
Job which also describes by noting effects: 

"In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all 
my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face, and the 
hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still, but I could not discern 
the form thereof; an image was before mine eyes, there was silence, 
and I heard a voice saying, shall mortal man be more just than 
God? Shall a man be more pure than his Maker?'* 

What cause, we ask ourselves, could be adequate to such an 
effect? As we sense the deep stillness, the intense darkness, and 
see a spirit— or rather know than see that it is there — ^then picture 
the fear, and trembling of the old man, and his hair standing on 
end, a terror siezes us, too, that verges upon the sublime. 

These examples enable us to understand the merits and defects 
of description which proceeds by poting effects. So far as the vivid- 
ness of the emotion aroused is concerned the method is more force- 
ful than direct description; but so far as furnishing the mind with 
a true picture or conception of the thing producing the efect it is 
utterly unreliable; since, being a self-creation entirely, such picture 
or conception would not be exactly the same in any two minds, but 
would in fact differ as the minds differed. 
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ESSENTIAL 0HABACTBBI8TI0B OP THE EXP08ITI0K. 

Prominence has been given, in the foregoing chapters, to Nar- 
ration and Description, partly because our Elders neglect these 
forms of communication, but mainly because of their intrinsic im- 
portance in preaching or teaching. It may be well, by way of in- 
troduction to our present theme, to show the connection between 
these forms and the form known as Exposition. 

Relationship of Narration and Description to ExpositlcMi. 
— ^A narrative has to do with particular dates, particular persons, 
and particular events; that is to say, the objects are concrete, not 
abstract. It is for this reason that it is so easily understood by the 
lower grade of intelligence. The same is true of the description: 
it is the individual thing, not the class notion, about which we 
give details; and each detail, moreover, is a particular fact or idea. 
Minds incapable of grasping abstractions or generalizations readily 
take hold of the facts and events out of which such abstractions or 
generalizations grow, and the preacher (and teacher) wiD do well 
to remember that it is for just such minds that he exists. 

But the only purpose of narration or description is to culmi- 
nate in some such abstraction or generalization. Let me try to 
make this plain by analogy. You are sitting down to breakfast. 
Let your eye rest for a moment on the variety of good things be- 
fore you. Each object is a generalization — ^the culminating point 
of a long series of narration and description. The well-browned 
rolls have a recent history in the kitchen, another in the mill, an- 
other in the harvest field, still another in the fertile soil. Then 
think what descriptions of sunshine, and rain, and wind, and 
changes of form, size, shape, color, and quality, are to be found 
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and known at each step in the narrations. Is it plain to you, now, 
that bread is the 'abstraction,' or combined sum of all these pro- 
cesses? Do you appreciate likewise that this combined generaliza- 
tion is the result of many smaller generalizations? The story of 
sprouting — ^a most interesting story — culminates in a spear of 
wheat; the story of growing, in the ripened head, the story of gar- 
nering in the well-filled bin; the story of milling, in the snowy flour; 
the story of cooking in the steaming roll. In each case the product 
80 differs in form as almost to be called a new thing. All narratives 
or descriptions should thus culminate in some general truth or 
principle which we call knowledge or wisdom. 

Meaning: of Exposition. — Now in casting about ns for subject- 
matter, we come oftener ocross the finished product — ^the general- 
ization — ^than upon narratives and descriptions — forms whose ten- 
dency is toward such a product. To minds familiar with the gener- 
alizing process, in any case, it is sufficient merely to name the gen- 
eralization; but to minds unfamiliar, one of two methods must be 
followed; the generalizing process — ^narration or description — ^must 
be taken through in order that the result may be seen; or the gen- 
eralization must be torn apart and spread out, as it were, that its 
elements may be examined. This latter is exposition. 

The first is the more natural way, and the truths when gained 
are more vivid and forceful, but it is a long process. It leads to the 
modem primary school and to the so-called laboratory methods in 
higher education. The second method, though its information, 
like the back-water of a stream, lacks sparkle and freshness, is in- 
dispensable because it is a short way to get at facts. It leads to the 
compiling of dictionaries, cyclopedias, and to the writing of essays, 
treatises, on every conceivable subject. This book is an attempt at 
exposition of the ideas "Preaching and Public Speaking.^* 

Synthesis vs Analysis. — Remember that spreading out and 
exposing to view the inner jjarts of a subject is the very essence of 
exposition. If the millions of rain-drops falling on the canyon 
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slopes represent the concrete sources of ideas (synthesis) then the 
stream represents the generalization; and the taking out and spread- 
ing of the stream upon the land (analysis), represents exposition. 
Reverting to my former illustration of the source of hread, it may 
here be pointed out that the information gradually conveyed by 
the ^converging* incidents of a narrative, is in the process of expos- 
ition somewhat abruptly conveyed by the ^radiating* facts of the 
essay, e. g. 

I. Bread: 1. What it is; 2. Ingredients; 3. How combined; 4. 
How cooked. II. Flour: 1. What it is; 2. Chemical constituents; 3. 
How made; 4. Kinds. III. Wheat: 1. Kinds and grades; 2. How 
stored; 3. How threshed; 4. How harvested. IV. Growing grain: 1. 
Time required; 2. Necessary conditions; 3. Dangers; 4. Steps in the 
growth. V. Germination: 1. Meaning; 2. Conditions; 3. Chemical 
changes; 4. Physical changes. Each of these heads would have an 
appropriate series of sub-heads. 

The latter method is analysis, the former synthesis. They are 
opposite in procedure, but each gives us adequate ideas respecting 
a generalization. 

Definition^ Classification, Partition. — The spreading out or 
exposition of a term may take two directions: it may enumerate the 
qualities of the thing, in which case it is a Definition; or it may 
name the various varieties of the thing, in which case it is a Clas- 
sification. Were this an exact treatise, I shoidd elaborate upon this 
distinction, which is very important both from a logical and a 
rhetorical point of view. But for the practical purposes of the 
Latterday Saint Elder it is suiBcient to divide the subject as illus- 
trated in the last paragraph, into just those sub-heads, whether of 
qualities or varieties, or both, which the demand for information 
calls for, and such a division is called Partition, and is exhaustively 
treated elsewhere. (See Chapter Eight, Sections IX, X, and XI.) 

The need for exposition lies in two facts. First, the 
circle of knowledge is constantly expanding, and every strip of ter- 
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ritoiy anatched from the frontier of the unknown, brings with it 
facte and generalizations for which names must be invented. Bot- 
any, zoology, chemistry, physics, astronomy, and a score of similar 
sciences, are pushing their conquests further and further into the 
present world; history, by means of an equal number of sciences, 
is probing the past; so too the future is made vaguely to yield its 
treasures by the development of man's prophetic sense. Each 
branch of thought-activity is piling up a nomenclature, locked up 
in which is the accumulated knowledge of the race. To come at 
this piled-up information by synthetic methods would require a life- 
time equal in length to the combined lives of those who piled it up; 
but by analytic or expository methods it is mastered in a few years, 
and the student is himself at the frontier of knowledge, ready to 
extend the territory of truth. The coral polyp lives and builds 
upon the roof of a million successive tombs of his ancestors; man 
does the same thing, with this difference: his mental life may ex- 
tend more or less perfectly along the entire series from bottom to 
top — ^all which should teach us what we owe to exposition as a 
method of imparting information. 

Fodder, Beef, and Essence (of Thought). — The second fact 
necessitating exposition is to be found in the very nature of the 
human mind. The more intensely a man thinks, the more he com- 
presses his thoughts in their expression. Thus, from Cooper, whose 
diffuse tales contain thought as fodder contains beef, down— or up 
— ^to Shakespeare, whose thought-compression can scarcely be com- 
pared to beef, but rather to the essence of beef, we have in different 
authors a himdred ratios between the weight of the thought and, 
the volume of its expression; and the reason that literary works of 
such varying merit remain popular is simply that there are minds 
corresponding to each variety. 

While it is true, that the less wood in a work of literature, the 
more nearly, in this respect at least, it approaches the classics, it 
does not follow that it becomes likewise the more useful. Because 
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iron is not gold is no evidence that it is not as useful as gold. The 
fact is, all grades of literature are useful, and any grade may be use- 
less. The ripest scholar begins by feeding on fodder, even though 
he ends by reveling in essence. At any stage in the growth of his 
mind, he can look back on writings that he disdains because of 
their tedious dififuseness; and forward upon writings that make him 
fall asleep in his chair, because they are "too hard to understand;** 
that is, because they are too much condensed for mental digestion. 

Now, it is to aid us in moving from one stage of mental growth 
to another that we need a teacher. He must make a choice of the 
best methods of bringing home to our minds the deeper general- 
izations. Where time will permit he will choose synthetic methods; 
that is, he will lead us to discover the truth in the same way as did 
he who recorded it. But life is too short for this*method, save only 
as it is necessary to train our minds to a vigorous inventive activity; 
for the most part, he must rely upon exposition to lead us from the 
diflfuse to the concise. 

Mistakes in Exposition. — The question is sometimes asked: 
Can children be made to understand Shakespeare? The answer is, 
yes, if you make a thin enough soup of him; if by exposition you 
carry the essence of his thought, through half a dozen transforma- 
tions, to the primitive herbage whence it was first gathered; or to 
vary the figure, if you expand his apothegms into the volumes of 
mythology, romance, history, travels, biography, theology, natural 
history, etc., out of which they have been boiled down. The an- 
swer applies equally well to attempts at teaching children the writ- 
ings of St. Paul, or of other abstruse thinkers. 

It may be done, I repeat, but it never is; for no teacher has the 
time for so extended an exposition, nor has any child the endur- 
ance to listen to it. The attempt to do it ends, therefore, by pil- 
ing into the memory a lot of indigestible facts and generalizations 
that act upon the mind in the same way that filling the stomach 
with marbles would act upon the body. Paul's principle of expos- 
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ition is the natxural one: Milk for babes^ meat for strong men; es- 
sence^ we may add^ for the gods^ the intellectual giants among men. 
Let parents, teachers and preachers^ when requested to explain any- 
thing, ask themselves this question: Is the thing enquired abont; 
just now crowding itself upon the enquirer's horizon of knowledge, 
or is it anywhere near the circle of that horizon? If so, explain it. 
But if it is very remote, refuse to explain it. An exposition of 
something far out of its relations, even if it does not stidtify the 
mind, is likely to create wrong impressions; for between telling di- 
rectly what is false, and telling the truth out of joint, there is often 
no dUBference save in motive. Explain rather what book should be 
read, or what time shoidd elapse, or what circumstances should take 
place, ere the thing enquired about can be understood in its true 
relations. Occasionally a thing may be brought from far to one's 
mental horizon; but a safer rule of knowledge-growth, is to wait 
till the natural expansion of the horizon takes in the thing. 



VI. 

METHODS OF BXP08ITI0K. 

Methods of Exposition. — Having discussed some of the prin- 
cipal facts concerning Exposition, its relation to Narration and 
Description, the conditions making it a necessity, its importance, 
and the general principle which should determine the choice of sub- 
ject-matter, we shall do well to examine a few of the ways in which 
thought is amplified or spread out for better comprehension. 

Re-scannins: Particulars. — Since every general truth may 
be regarded as made up of a number of particular truths, the most 
natural way to impress the reader with it, is to spread out those par- 
ticulars before him. Suppose the general truth to be the oft-re- 
peated statement that the Latterday Saints have made the desert 
to blossom as the rose. The amplification might begin: ''When 
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they came here they found the country a desert^ indeed/' and here 
such particulars would be given as would make plain and vivid the 
meaning of the word 'desert/ Next a few characteristic facts con- 
cerning the 'manner* in which the transformation took place^ would 
be given^ and lastly a series of apt contrasts between what was and 
what is would make the exposition complete. 

Sometimes the general truth can best be amplified by exam- 
ples, e. g. "Truth crushed to earth will rise again." Here history 
must be drawn upon, and no end of illustrations present themselves 
to the thoughtful reader. Lectures are made in this way. 

But general and particular truths are in fact reciprocal, and 
quite as often the latter are made forcible by illustration from the 
former. Especially is this the case where the general truth is ax- 
iomatic, e. g. We are tempted to buy when we can scarcely afford 
to do so, but conquer the temptation by remembering Poor Kich- 
ard's advice: "Pause a long while before a big penny's worth.*' Or 
we are about to decide a matter which under the heat of emotion 
looks clear as day; but we hesitate remembering our infallible max- 
im: "Trust not thy judgment in anger." Or we are about to act 
a deceitful part, persuaded that the "End justifies the means," when 
we remember that this maxim is safe only when placed along side 
of another: "It is never right to do wrong." In each of these 
cases some particular thought or act is made plainer in its bearings 
or consequences by being looked at in the light of a general truth. 
It may be added, as a wider illustration of the same principle, that 
statute law, representing the particular enactments, receives its in- 
terpretation from common law, representing the general condu- 
*6ions of jurisprudence. 

Exposition by Repetition. — Frequently a general notion 
needs no other treatment than to be given time to impress itself. 
How to keep it before the mind long enough to bum its lines into 
the consciousness becomes then the problem. The orator makes a 
pause before and after the important idea, the first to clear the 
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mind of other notions^ the second to give the idea time to be rea- 
lized. This is the key to exposition by delay. Prepare the atten- 
tion by some remark leading toward the idea, next give the idea, 
then keep it before the mind by repetition. Care must of course be 
taken not to offend the verbal ear by sameness in sound or con- 
struction. Clothe the idea successively in a new dress and each 
time let it march in, as it were, by a different door. Put a question 
embodying the thought and if this does not fix it, exclaim at the 
unlikliness of the opposite idea. The notion, which if boldly stated 
would have been lost, is by such a process of delay made to record 
its full weight of meaning upon the mind. I shall not stop to il- 
lustrate this kind of expansion. This book is full of such "tautol- 
ogy," which is defensible only on the ground that I am ever keep- 
ing in mind the young Elder whose opportunities have not given 
him quick and keen verbal penetration. 

Re-clothing the Skeleton. — A fourth way in which 
amplification makes thought more vividly comprehensible is 
by re-clothing in flesh and blood and life, the dry bones 
of narration, description, and definition. Most of the 
narratives in the Bible, for instance, are mere skeletons, often not 
complete as skeletons. This is no criticism upon the sacred writers. 
The necessity for condensation precluded the recording of all those 
life-like details which alone can make a story real. What then? 
Cuvier from a single fossil reconstructed one of the monsters of 
the prehistoric world. The subsequent discovery of a complete 
skeleton proved his judgment correct. So we are to take the liter- 
ary fragments which reach us by a hundred different channels and 
from them recreate in imagination the original scenes or trans- 
actions. Without such realization, history and literature are at 
best only cut and dried fodder. 

There is a kind of moss, sometimes for curiosity^s sake kept in 
so dried and shriveled a state that it crumbles and almost changes 
to dust at the touch; but placed i*i water it regains its pristine life 
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and coloring almost under the glance of the observer. Such a 
transformation the imagination should make upon all things taken 
into the mind. The student capable of doing this needs no teacher^ 
but is himself pre-eminently fitted to be a teacher. And as nine 
people out of ten are not able, or but feebly able thus to recreate 
for themselves, the preacher, of all men, should most assiduously 
cultivate this power. 

Example of Amplification. — Perhaps an example of this 
kind of amplification will be of assistance. Suppose it be the pur- 
pose of the preacher to impress upon his hearers the moral great- 
ness of our Savior, and he has chosen a scene from the crucifixion. 
It is not enough to say, for instance, "Christ was an exemplar of his 
own teachings respecting love for one*s enemies; his dying prayer 
was, Tather, forgive them: they know not what they do.' " For 
although the supreme fact in this scene is thus set forth, it reaches 
only the intellect: we know but do not feel that it is so. Somehow 
we must fire the imagination and awaken the emotions. For in- 
stance, we might say: "The Savior of the world had been nailed 
to the cross. The cruel spikes had been driven through the quiver- 
ing flesh, and now he hung upon the torn and ragged nerves of his 
hands and feet. Streams of blood had clotted and dried and then 
flowed afresh with every movement. The crown of thorns had 
pierced his brow and drops of blood mingled with the dew-damp of 
approaching death. Overhead was a burning sun. He was athirst, 
but they gave him gall to drink. 

**What must have been his suffering I The thieves who hung 
by his side were coarse in texture, and the sluggish nervous system 
which had dulled their interpretation of the joys of life, now made 
them insensible to the pains of death. But he whose physical or- 
ganization, more delicate than the aeolian harp, had been attuned to 
all the harmonies of the universe — ^what must have been the torture, 
how exquisite the agony, that accompanied the tearing asunder of 
the fibres of such a lifel How long must it last? Each minute is 
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an age, yet as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so openeth he 
not his month; but from his prres come drops of blood! 

"But physical suffering is the least of his agony. Beneath him 
in mocking groups are his enemies, their stony eyes, and bony fin- 
gers turned upon him in derisive triumph; the brutal soldiery sav- 
agely glad at witnessirg a spectacle; the fickle multitude who had 
lately been fed at his hands now emptying their small souls upon 
the air; and the spotless priests, those whited-sepulchers, those 
fiends incarnate in the robes of sanctity, taunting him with their 
victory and his defeat, mocking his suffering, and calling upon him 
to come down and thereby prove to them that he is the Christ. 
Must he endure all this? Why does not the earth open and engulf 
this godless multitude? Swift annihilation should be their punish- 
ment. But no; that would be too easy: their dying should be length- 
ened out to eternities. 

* 'Alas, these are our thoughts, not his. As far above v.engeance 
as the sun above mists, sits his soul even in this ordeal; but still is it 
true that his physical pain is the least of his suffering. He is dumb 
with unutterable sorrow for the sins of his brethren, children of 
the same Father and Mother in Heaven. These are the men who 
have falsely accused him, persecuted him, scourged him, smitten 
him upon the cheek, spit upon him, and now doomed him to the 
slow, lingering death of a felon, whose ignominy they seek to in- 
crease by their mockery. Vengeance hangs in the heavens over 
their heads. He has but to say the word and it falls upon them. 
But he does not say the word. He endures and pities and loves. 
He is a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Betrayed, 
mocked, scourged, spit upon, crucified, in the supremest moment 
of his agony, he lifts his eyes to heaven, and from his bosom, like 
the breaking of a heart come the words: "Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.*^ 

'*It was not a man that spoke — ^it was a God!^* 

The foregoing is an instance where narrative is aided by de- 

17 
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Bcription. The Bible is full of Bituations where sneh expansion is 
necessary to a fidl realization of the thought; as for instance, Sim- 
eon blessing the infant Jesns, the flight into Egypt, the youthful 
Christ with the learned doctors, and many similar passages which 
barely record the naked facts in half a dozen words. For an ex- 
ample of a definition expanded, turn to Chapter Eight, Section I, 
II, and III of this treatise, which are amplifications of Cicero^s state- 
ment as to the purpose of the introduction, viz: '^Beddere auditores 
benevelos, attentos, et deciles/' 



VII. 

METHODS OF EXEGESIS. 

Perhaps the method of exposition which would be of the mosx 
immediate value to the preacher is that technically known as ex- 
egesis. As applied to holy writ, it is the enlarging of any scriptural 
passage so as to exhibit all its bearings and connections. 

Need of Exegesis in the Missionary Field. — Young El- 
ders are often lamentably deficient in the analytical power necessary 
to vigorous exegesis. I remember listening, meeting after meeting, 
to the five minute talk of a raw missionary companion of mine, dur- 
ing which time faith would be defined in Paul's words as the sub- 
stance of things hoped for the evidence of things not seen. At last 
as we were in the woods one day I said: 

"Brother D ^ what do you mean by these words ?*' 

'^ean? Why, I mean just what the Bible means." 
'TVell, what is that? Make it plain to me. I confess I don't 
get a single idea from merely hearing you quote the passage/' 

He was unable to answer. The passage was an uncracked nut 
to him, which had lain for years undigested in his mental stomach. 
When the meaning was demanded he was utterly helpless. 



\ 
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How to Acquire the Power. — ^We proceeded then to spend 
the next two hours in amplifying the thought. First the idea "sub- 
stance (assurance) of things hoped for" was taken up. I made this 
young man name a dozen things that he ardently hoped for, and 
then we examined the ground or assurance for the hope in each case. 
Thus he was made to see that the assurance resting in our minds 
that we will get the things we hope for, constitutes our faith. 

In the same way the words, "evidence of things not seen^*' 
were taken through. A score of objects in history and geography 
— objects that the Elder could not possibly have seen — ^were singly 
examined and the evidence that they exist or existed, questioned. 
In this way it was discovered that nine tenths of all the things we say 
we know, are only the '^evidence of things not seen/^ or rather our 
faith that things exist which we have not seen. 

The principle thus laid bare beneath these oft-quoted words 
was next applied to spiritual matters. It was, for instance, shown 
to be as natural to have faith in a resurrection, as in some earthly, 
hoped-for contingency, and as easy to believe that the Savior existed 
and performed his miracles, and was raised from the dead, as to be- 
lieve that Moses was saved in the ark, and afterwards delivered the 
Israelites, or that Napoleon rose, and reigned, and fell. 

An Example of Exegesis.— All of PauFs writings need 
thus to be expanded in order to be comprehended. Even 
Peter realized this when he spoke of things hard to be 
understood in the epistles of his fellow Apostle. But 
of this the reader may be certain: when these condensed and some- 
times mystical sayings are amplified, they will present perfect rev- 
elations of truth. Take this passage for instance: "The righteous- 
ness of God is revealed from faith to faith: as it is written. The just 
shall live by faith." 

The exposition in this case turns upon the exegesis of the words 
"righteousness of God," "revealed,'' "from faith to faith" "the just" 
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and **live by faith." By way of illustrating this kind of amplifica- 
tion^ let US attend briefly to the meaning of these expressions. 

Bighteousness is the quality of being righteous^ and righteous 
is the attribute of being right and doing right. "The hghteousness 
of God" stands, therefore, for the perfection of God, i. e., the state 
our Father has reached in the scale of eternal progress. 

This perfection is to be "revealed" to man. Now, "revealed" 
cannot possibly signify merely "exhibited" as in a vision, for it is 
to come from "faith to faith." It evidently includes the idea *T)e- 
stowed upon," or "given to," man. In this sense then, man is en- 
dowed with the righteousness or perfection of God from "faith to 
faith." 

It is by "faith" that we get the first glimpse of the perfection 
of God. It is not until we "do" what we "see," and thus endow our- 
selves with this first perceived perfection, that we are able to get a 
greater "faith," and in turn a higher conception of Deity, and thus 
reach a nobler standard in ourselves. It is thus "from faith to 
faith" that we grow upward to God. 

Paul next proclaims it a law that the "just shall live by faith." 
The "just" here must stand for those who are justified by God, i. e., 
those who grow as he would have them grow. When it is said they 
shall live by faith, the implication is, they are not to live by sight 
Three questions arise: (1) Is this way of getting knowledge the ac- 
tual way in this life? (2) If so, what is the purpose of God in so 
shaping our destiny? (3) Will the next life present any change in 
this system of mental growth? 

It would be interesting indeed to write a lecture discussing 
these questions. But it would require too much space for this treat- 
ise; for it would involve some of the most vital questions of the 
science of teaching, as well as the deepest questions of theology. 

Orson Pratt's Works. — Many fine examples of exegesis are 
t^ be found in Orson Pratt's tract on "Divine Authority, or Wai 
Joseph Smith Sent of God?" Take for instance his exposition of 
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the blessing on the head of Joseph: "Joseph is a fruitful bough, 
even a fruitful bough by a well, whose branches run over the wall. 
♦ ♦ ♦ The blessings of thy Father have prevailed above the 
blessings of my progenitors unto the utmost bounds of the everlast- 
ing hills/' Each point in this prophecy is discussed separately and 
its bearings pointed out at great length. Unless Elders thus get in- 
to the habit of giving the closest analytical scrutiny to words and 
phrases in the scriptures, they will miss the strongest evidences of 
Mormonism. 

Method of Mind-Association. — Exposition or amplification 
grows out of a desire to make thought plain and comprehensible. 
In the language of psychology, this means the interweaving of the 
new knowledge with the old by as many bonds of associations as 
can conveniently be made. The tendrils of the new idea, to speak 
figuratively, are drawn out, and made to penetrate the mind and in- 
tertwine themselves as deeply and intricately as possible among the 
tendrils of ideas already growing there. The methods of association 
are not difficult to classify. They are contiguity, similarity, con- 
trast, analogy, and correlation. 

Association by contiguity is the lowest and crudest form of 
mind-activity. It is said that the Chinese teacher, after he has 
stated what he regards as an important fact, will give one of his 
pupils a sound thrashing, turn a summersault, or perform some 
other striking feat, that the fact may sink into their minds and be 
easily recalled. This happens according to the law that impressions 
made upon the mind at the same time tend to recall each other. 
With children and people of a low grade of intelligence this is often 
the only effective way. The history of missioji-work among the In- 
dians and other savage races is full of examples of this method. 
What, in fact, are all the paraphernalia of the Salvation Army but 
means of impressing truth by mere contiguity, or juxta-position of 
unrelated things? 

Association by similarity is the name given to the tendency to 
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see likenesses between things — ^likenesses of fonn, size, color, 
weight, texture, or any other quality that an object may possess. 
This is one step above the arbitrariness of contiguity, and leads to 
the enlargement of thought by examples, illustrations, comparisons. 
It is a very effective way of impressing the mind. 

Association by contrast is the obverse of association by simil- 
arity. It is the seizing upon the 'difference' between things. It is 
frequently as effective to tell what a thing is not as to tell what it 
is. The Elder will do well to get into the habit of asking himself 
what would be the effect of the opposite of the thing maintained. He 
whose mind is keenly alert to likenesses and contrasts will seldom 
lack material for exposition. 

Association by analogy is the ability to perceive spiritual like- 
nesses. It is the source of all our poetry. Gibralter lashed by the 
angry ocean, ceases to be a mere mountain, and becomes a symbol 
of firmness. A river typifies life and a thousand relationships of 
life. Every object in nature calls to mind its analogy in the mind- 
world, and becomes thereby a means of portraying truth. 

Correlation is a general name for a multitude of associations 
which the mind is able to perceive between things; as cause and 
effect, or vice-versa, part and whole, instrument and user of instru- 
ment, sign or symbol and the thing symbolized, material and the 
thing made of it, etc. It is hardly too much to say that the mater- 
ial civilization of the nineteenth century is owing largely to our 
sharpened perception of the correlation of things. It is a species 
of mind-association that the preacher cannot afford to neglect. 

Condensation and Elaboration.— This finishes my discus- 
sion of exposition. But no sooner am I done with urging the El- 
der to amplify and spread out thought, that 1 am seized with a de- 
sire to write a chapter urging him to condense; for he is quite as 
much at fault in respect of the latter idea as of the former. Where 
he now elaborates — on the mere trimmings of thought, things 
which an audience cannot escape understanding by the slight alius- 
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ion — ^I would have him condense; and where he condenses, or 
rather repeats mere general statements, I would have him elaborate. 
But all this he will do instinctively, as soon as he learns to think. 



VIII. 

PBIKOIPLES AND MBTHODS OF ABGUMEKTATIOK. 

Consider as a subject for a sermon the proverb, ^'The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.^^ It is composed of two terms, 
viz., (1) ^he fear of the Lord.' (2) 'the beginning of wisdom,' and 
of the copulative verb 'is.' What is meant by 'fear of the Lord' 
and ^beginning of wisdom?' The answer leads to exposition. 
Now, after these terms are exactly defined and agreed upon, there 
remains the verb 'is,' which asserts that the first of these terms is 
included in the second. Is this a truth? The answer leads to ar- 
gumentation. 

All controversial subjects — subjects about which there are 
differences of opinion— can be settled only by argument. This is not 
saying that there must be a particular form of procedure. All the 
other forms of discourse — ^narration, description, exposition, per- 
suasion — ^may be called into requisition to solve doubts; in fact are 
called, and combined as the exegency of the case may require. But 
aside from this use of the word it stands for a special forensic kind 
of discourse, some of the principles of which, I now proceed to dis- 
cuss. 

Three kinds of Arguments. — There can of course be no 
argument without a definite proposition about which to take sides. 
This point is discussed at length in a later part of this work. 
(See Chapter Eight, Section VII and VIII.) There may be many 
ways, as above intimated, of presenting the proof of this proposi- 
tion, after the facts of that proof are collected; but as respects the 
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directions from which we collect such facts there are but three. 
Facts proving a thing are taken (1) from circumstances prior to the 
thing — ^that is, they are "a priori'* facts; — ^which are held foriih as 
causes; or (2) they are taken from circumstances resulting from the 
thing, — that is, "a posteriori" facts — ^which are regarded as effects; 
or (3) they are taken from circumstances connected with the 
thing, but presenting points of resemblance which are regarded sb 
^'examples'* tending to prove the thing. 

Ehetoricians give various names to these arguments. My con- 
stant aim has been to keep technicalities out of this work, but right 
here I really see no way clear of adopting one of these classifications. 
We shall accordingly call the first class, arguments from 'antecedent 
probability;' the second, arguments from 'sign;' and the third, ar- 
guments from 'example.' In illustrating each variety, I shall draw 
my examples as much as possible from arguments used to establish 
Mormonism. 

Argutneot from Example. — The undeviating constancy of 
the laws of nature leads us to believe that like causes will produce 
like effects. And as the God of nature is equally the God of revela- 
tion, we are led to expect equal consistency in the spiritual world. 
The scriptures confirm us in this view, by assuring us that God is 
the same yesterday, today, and forever. In view of this principle, 
let us consider briefly the arguments in support of one of the fore- 
most doctrines of Mormonism, viz: 

Continuous Revelation is Essential to the Existence of the 
True Church of Christ. 

Orson Pratt, in treating this proposition first clears the way by 
showing that in every scriptural age there has been continuous rev- 
elation, from the days of Adam to the days of Christ; whence he 
draws the conclusion that it is reasonable to expect revelation in 
this dispensation also. This is purely an argument from example. 

Argument from Antecedent Probability. — He next pro- 
ceeds to prove that to expect continuous revelation is not unscnp- 
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tnral, i. e., there is no antecedent probability 'against' the proposi- 
tion. Then he proves the converse, viz: that to expect continuous 
revelation is scriptural, i. e., that antecedent probability favors the 
proposition. To quote prophecies in past revelation to the effect 
that God will reveal himself in our day, is not to show forth the 
cause of new revelation, but only to present antecedent probability 
in favor of new revelation. 

Arsfument from Sign. — Thus it is seen that the first and 
third classes of argument can be used in support of this proposi- 
tion. Will the second also assist? Let us see. What are the 'signs' 
or results of new revelation? How do these signs support the prop- 
osition? Under this head the fact will be set forth that when new 
revelation came it cleared up all the difficulties in the Bible which 
have led to such a division of Christian sects, that it re-established 
the Church of Christ in organization, in doctrine, and ordinances; 
that with us also the "signs follow the believer;" lastly that every 
faithful member gets a direct testimony from God that the new rev- 
elation is from him. These are all effects, direct or indirect, and 
as such are adequate to show a cause, viz: the truth set forth in the 
proposition. This last is an argument from 'sign.' A proposition 
becomes remarkably well fortified when it draws support from all 
sides of it, i. e., from antecedent probability, from effects or signs, 
and from examples. 

The Disproof of a Proposition proceeds by the same meth- 
ods as the proof of it. Let the proposition be the reiterated asser- 
tion: 

Mormonism thrives only on ignorance. 

As 'antecedent probability* against this slander, we quote our 
belief that the "Glory of God is intelligence," and that man is saved 
and exalted only in the degree that he becomes like his Father in 
heaven. We also quote Joseph Smith's declaration: "No man 
can be saved in ignorance," and also: "A man is saved no faster than 
he gains intelligence." Is it likely, we ask, that a people ardently 
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looking forward to a future life, will neglect the only means which, 
according to their faith, will make secure that future life? 

We should next draw arguments from sign. Do we find the 
marks of ignorance in Mormon communities? The percent of illiter- 
acy is lower than that in four fifths of the states of the Union, in- 
cluding Massachusetts. What of the neatly-kept lawns, flower- 
gardens, and orchards that distinguish Mormon homes? What of 
the public buildings, from the humble meeting houses and school- 
buildings, the first rude architectural plants of the desert, to the 
magnificent temples, which express the loftier conception, that of 
beauty united with utility? What of the absence of poor-houses, of 
the unbuilt and disused jails and reformatories, of the rare instances 
of Mormons keepings saloons, of the low percentage of Mormon in- 
mates of the penitentiary? What of the thrift and industry which 
make Mormon emigrants welcome in surrounding states and terri- 
tories? Are these the marks or signs of ignorance? 

We may next draw arguments from example. This brings vlb 
to an actual investigation of the schools and all other agencies 
which tend to spread culture and intelligence among the people, e. 
g., the Mutual Improvement associations, the Primary associations, 
the Belief societies, the Sunday schools, the Quorum organizations, 
etc., all of which have, or aim to have, free libraries. Upon this 
showing we challenge comparison with any other people or com- 
munity on earth. Is it ignorance, then, on which Mormonism 
thrives?* 

Negative and Positive Argunients. — Note the fact that it 
is of as much importance in arguments of the first class, to look for 
negative as for positive probabilities. That is, it will often 
strengthen a cause quite as much to show that there are no facts 
making against it as to show that there are many facts making for 

Mtrlctly speakloff, In so far as the argument in this paragraph presents eaoses of vhtch 
the geoeral effect Is Intelligence, It Is an a ftrioH argnment, and belongs to the first elsss 
Bnt In respect of the facts that schools, etc., are counted erldenoA in other comncnoltles of a 
hatred of ignorance. It Is addnoed to prove that the same fact la claimed among as, vhenee It 
becomes an argument from an example. 
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it. It is the observaiice of this principle especially that makes Or- 
son Pratt's argument so invulnerable. It is, in effect, sweeping the 
field of causes and tendencies with the eye of your adversary as well 
as with your own eye. It inspires confidence to give to the opposi- 
tion as full and fair a hearing as it can possibly claim, and then 
prove the point held in spite of such concessions. 

To Overthrow an Argument drawn from antecedent prob- 
ability, one must show that effects are being claimed which the ten- 
dencies in question would not produce; or that granted the tenden- 
cies are toward such effects, something else intervenes and destroys 
the tendencies, so far at least as the given effects are concerned. In 
no other kind of argument is there more opportunity for intellect to 
strike fire against intellect than in this balancing of tendencies with 
counter-tendencies. Exact information and a keen power to fore- 
cast results and weave a close web of cause and effect, are the requis- 
ites of ^a priori' reasoning. 

Evidence of Witnesses. — Under the head of argument from 
sign comes the consideration of testimony, or the evidence of wit- 
nesses. As set forth in the foregoing it is the purpose of arguments 
from sign to gather from a circle of effects what the thing was 
which produced the effect. Now when the thing set up as cause in- 
volves sounds and actions, no effects are stored up unless an intelli- 
gent eye and ear are within range of the cause. It is this stored-up 
effect or sign; which of course can be used only by consent of the 
mind in which it is locked, that constitutes human testimony. It is 
valid as a basis for reasoning according to the Veracity' and ^integ- 
rity* of the mind that gives it up. 

Respecting the first of these conditions, space will permit no 
discussion, other than to point out the lamentable fact that there is 
constant danger that facts may be colored from the lightest shades 
to the blackest hues by wilful falsehood. We must know much of 
any witness ere we will believe what he tells us. Rarely, indeed, do 
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we have the same confidence in effects drawn from the human mind 
that we should show for similar testimony could it be drawn from a 
camera obscura or a phonograph. 

Incapacity of the Human Mind. — Bespecting the second 
condition, 'integrity* of mind, we must recognize that honesty alone 
is not sufficient evidence of truth. Honest minds are often self-de- 
ceived, so many are the tricks played us by imagination. The un- 
trained eye does not always see in the same occurrence what the 
trained eye sees. A hundred different mariners testify to having 
seen the sea-serpent, (''or something like if* we feel like adding). 
Yet a single photograph of the monster climbing over the waves, 
would settle the fact of its existence forever. Such is man's com- 
parative estimate of the integrity of the human mind. And we may 
as well add that it is a well-ordered distrust, and leads to weighing 
all the conditions under which a thing is seen or heard at the same 
time that we weigh the testimony itself. 

The Need of flore than One Witness. — It is from the 
last circumstance that we instinctively feel the need of more, than 
one witness. Elder Benj. Cluff, on a recent visit to Harvard uni- 
versity, got into conversation with Prof. James, the eminent psy- 
chologist, on the origin of Mormonism. "Professor," said a listening 
student, "what is your theory of Joseph Smithes vision of the angel 
and the golden plates?^' 

"It is purely a case of hallucination. I can quite believe that 
Smith was absolutely honest in his assertions, but still the fact re- 
mains he was probably deceived by his own senses. All the circum- 
stances go to show he was laboring under mental aberration: filled 
with intense religious excitement, alone — ^' 

'Tardon me," said Elder Cluff. "There you are mis-informed. 
The vision was seen by three besides himself, and afterwards by 
eight others. Permit me to read their testimonies." 

After the reading Prof. James remarked: "Such testimony 
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muflt be accounted for by other means than hallucination." God 
wisely ordained that human evidence must be sustained by the 
''mouths of two or three witness/' 



IX. 



PBIKGIPLB8 AND MBTHODS OF ABOUHEKTATIOK, GOKTIKUED. 

Authority. — Of all the arguments drawn from signs or 
effects, that which is substantiated by authority is perhaps 
most familiar to our Elders. Authority may be defined 
as the crystalized judgment or opinion of men respecting the 
inter-relation of causes and effects. Thus, when our Savior 
said: "Except a man be bom of the water and the Spirit 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God/' we believe he general- 
ized from a multitude of effects that were within his range of vis- 
ion, all of which proclaimed the same common cause. Authority is 
based upon experience. Its value depends upon the thorough- 
ness of the sifting. Hence the greater the number who, 
by sifting, have reached the same result, the more reliable 
the authority drawn from it. Nine-tenths of all the prin- 
ciples which guide us in life are perhaps derived from this source. 
It is right that the remaining one-tenth should be left for experi- 
ment, for by no other way could we get accretions to our knowledge 
and wisdom. 

Refusal to Accept Authority. — When we refuse to accept 
the dictum of experience, that is, authority, there is no other way 
for us to learn than by having the experience ourselves. This is 
often xmfortunate, even though it be inevitable. One of Zion's 
brightest daughters confided to me the other day her intention of 
marrying a "man of the world," a man in the worst sense of that 
word. In vain I reasoned from the 'a priori' grounds that the moral 
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principles which were the fabric of her mind, would find no sym- 
pathy or support from him; in vain did I invoke the example of un- 
happy marriages of this character; in vain urged the wisdom drawn 
from the accumulated suffering and misery of such mis-allianceB. 
She remained obdurate. 

'Ttfy case is not theirs. I cannot feel that I shall fail. 1 can- 
not believe but that there must be some way of avoiding such misery 
on earth; and as to the hereafter, I believe God is a just God, and 
will look at my honesty and purity of intention. And if my mat^ 
riage is a success in this life, such as I mean to make it, it will hold 
for eternity — much more likely to than many a Temple marriage 
which entails a life of misery.** 

"But," said I, "what do you make of God's positive declaration 
to the contrary? You refused just now to take the experience of 
women like yourself who have suffered through such a mis-step — 
refused because you thought them incapable of drawing the proper 
conclusion. Will you impute the same incompetency to your Father 
in heaven? For what are laws but the generalizations of exepn- 
ence?" 

It was no use. Her love was greater than the universe. ^TI 
I had your faith in God," said she, "I should probably be guided by 
his word. But not having that faith, what can I do, but learn by 
experience?" 

She was absolutely right. There is no other way for him or 
her that is unwilling to be guided by authority. All she would 
promise me was time — ^time to prove whether deep conviction or 
transient emotion swayed her. 

Value of Arsrument from Authority. — This incident en- 
ables us to see just wherein authority is valuable in preaching, viz: 
where there is unshaken faith in the source thereof. The Bible ha» 
been our great tower of strength in the past. It is not so any 
longer. Not that it has ceased to be true, but that it has ceased to 
be believed. Our work in converting the world is now similar to 
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Paul's: we must lay anew the foundation. Nor will the methods 
Paul used avail us in the nineteenth century. We must resolutely 
enter the arena of specific thought, and show that Mormonism is so 
great a truth that it encompasses all other truths. 

Defects of Ars^uments from Example. — The argument 
from example while extremely serviceable in making reasoning 
clear, and therefore in producing conviction, is very liable to abuse. 
It is hardly too much to say that most of the disputes which render 
political questions so rancorous arise from the application of ex- 
amples. Because two things agree in this or that particular, they 
may or may not agree in a third. But the party interested declares 
they do and bolsters his assertion by sophistry, thereby inviting rid- 
icule, which his partisan sou], now thoroughly energized, returns 
with interest. 

Watch the next pair. Observe one of them lay down a prin- 
ciple of economics, that is to say, a generalization from thousands 
of cases. Observe the other adduce a similar example directly in 
opposition to the law. It is a case of his own experience of what has 
happened in the neighborhood, and he appeals to by-standers for 
corroboration. They chime in and he thinks he has "floored" his 
adversary. But the latter has caught up with him by this time and 
brings forward several examples supporting his proposition. Then 
begins the squabble. The one cannot afiFord to lose his triumph, so 
clings doggedly to his contrary instance; the other insists that it is 
an exception, and therefore does not disprove the rule. It takes 
only three minutes of such jangling to arouse partisanship, then — 
well, let no self-respecting man stay to witness the end of it. Let 
him rather adjourn to a dog-fight if his soul stands in need of a 
counter-irritant. 

Sectarian Sophistry. — But it is not alone in politics that 
strife is raised by reason of examples. Wherever in any kind of 
argument a general principle or law is brought forward it would be 
remarkable indeed not to find a single instance in opposition. Be- 
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ing concrete, the example appeals to the ignorant more forcibly 
than does the law. Thus, our Savior's declaration that baptism is 
essential to salvation is set aside by thousands of professed Chris- 
tians, from a false interpretation of his remark to the penitent 
thief: "Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise/' Every Elder 
in the mission field has encountered this sort of opposition on near- 
ly all the principles of the Gospel. While therefore argument from 
example will continue to remain one of the most potent factors for 
conveying truth, it is almost as potent a means of maintaining 
error. The difficulty Ues in the inability of the ordinary mind to 
keep in view any other aspect of the example than the one immedi- 
ately claiming attention. 

Source of the Difficulty, — This weakness, says Mill, is 
"the characteristic intellectual vice of those whose imaginations 
are barren, either from want of exercise, from natural defect, or 
from the narrowness of their range of ideas. ♦ ♦ ♦ To such 
minds objects present themselves clothed in but few properties; 
and as, therefore, few analogies between one object and another 
occur to them, they almost invariably overrate the degree of im- 
portance of those few; while one whose fancy takes in a wider range 
perceives and remembers so many analogies tending to conflicting 
conclusions that he is much less likely to lay undue stress on any of 
them. We always find that those are the greatest slaves to meta- 
phorical language who have but one set of metaphors.^' 

Examples of False Reasoning:.— Here are a few examples 
illustrating the tendency to wrong conclusions by reason of false 
analogy. They are taken from Prof. A. S. Hill's Bhetoric, pp. 
210-217. 

There is an instance in a tale of Cumberland's, intended to 
prove the advantage of a public over a private education. He repre- 
sents two brothers, educated on the two plans respectively, the for- 
mer turning out very well, and the latter very ill. And had the 
whole been matter of fact, a sufficient number of such instances 
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would have had weight as an argument; but as it is a fiction^ and 
no reason is shown why the results should be such as represented^ 
except the supposed superiority of a public education^ the argument 
involves a manifest petitio principii and resembles the appeal made 
in the well known fable, to the picture of a man conquering a lion 
— a result which might just as easily have been reversed, and which 
would have been so, had lions been painters. — ^Whately. 

"If,** they say, "free competition is a good thing in trade, it 
must be a good thing in education. The supply of other commod- 
ities of sugar for example — ^is left to adjust itself to the demand; 
and the consequence is, we are better supplied with sugar than if 
the government undertook to supply us. Why, then should we 
doubt that the supply of instruction will, without the intervention 
of government, be found equal to the demand?" 

Never was there a more false analogy. Whether a man is well 
supplied with sugar is a matter which concerns himself alone. But 
whether he is well supplied with instruction is a matter which con- 
cerns his neighbors and the State. If he cannot aflford to pay for 
sugar he must go without sugar. But it is by no means fit that, be- 
cause he cannot afford to pay for education, he should go without 
education. Between the rich and their instructors there may, as 
Adam Smith says, be free trade. The supply of music masters and 
Italian masters may be left to adjust itself to the demand. But 
what is to become of the millions who are too poor to procure with- 
out assistance the services of a decent school master? — ^Macaulay. 

It is argued that "a great and permanent diminution in the 
quality of some useful article, such as com, or coal, or iron, 
throughout the world would be a serious and lasting loss; and that 
if the fields and coal mines yielded regularly double quantities, with 
the same labor, we should be so much the richer; hence it might be 
inferred that, if the quantity of gold and silver in the world were 
diminished one-half, or were doubled, like results would follow, the 
utility of these metals, for the purposes of coin, being very great. 
Now there are many points of resemblance and many of difference, 
between the precious metals on the one hand, and com, coal, etc., 
on the other; but the important circumstance to the supposed argu- 
ment ifl that the utility of gold and silver (as coin, which is far the 

18 
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chief) depends on their value which is regulated by their scarcity 
— or rather, to speak strictly, by the difficulty of obtaining them; 
whereas, if com and coal were ten times more abundant (i. e. more 
easily obtained) a bushel of either would still be as useful as now. 
But if it were twice as easy to procure gold as it is, a sovereign 
would be twice as large; if only half as easy, it would be the size of 
a half-sovereign: [It would remain the same size, I think, but would 
purchase half the goods in one case, and double the goods in the 
other. N. L. N.] and this (besides the trifling circumstance of the 
cheapness or dearness of gold ornaments) woidd be all the diflfer- 
ence. The analogy, therefore, fails in the point essential to the 
argument. — ^Whately. 

Because a just analogy has been discerned between the metrop- 
olis of the country and the heart oi an animal body, it has been 
sometimes contended that its increased size is a disease — that it 
may impede some of its most important functions, or even be the 
cause of its dissolution. — Copleston. 

Another example is the not uncommon dictum that bodies 
politic have youth, maturity, old age, and death, like bodies natural; 
that after a certain duration of prosperity they tend spontaneously 
to decay. This also is a false analogy, because the decay in the vital 
powers of the animal body can be distinctly traced to the natural 
progress of those very changes of structure, which, in their earlier 
stages, constitute its growth to maturity; while in the body politic 
the progress of those changes cannot, generally speaking, have any 
eflFect other than the still further continuance of growth: it is the 
stoppage of that progress, and the commencement of retrogression, 
that alone would constitute decay. Bodies politic die, but it is of 
disease, or violent death; they have no old age. — ^Mill. 

A false analogy has been made the basis of an argument in 
favor of despotic government. It has been likened to the govern- 
ment exercised by a father over his children; a government which 
it resembles only in its irresponsibility; that is, in the fact that it 
is a despotism: whereas the beneficial working of paternal govern- 
ment depends, when real, not on its irresponsibility, 'T)ut on two 
other circumstances of the case — ^the affection of the parent for the 
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children, and the superiority of the parent in wisdom and experi- 
ence/' The argument from this false analogy is usually summed 
up in the convenient phrase, "paternal government," — ^the fallacy 
lurking in the word paternal, a word which may refer to the power 
of a father, or to his power judiciously exercised; it may mean like 
a father, or like a good and wise father. — ^Hill. 

This want of discrimination hetween analogies which are argu- 
ments and analogies which are mere illustrations — analogies like 
that which Butler so ably pointed out between natural and revealed 
religion; from analogies like that which Addison discovered be- 
tween the series of Grecian gods, carved by Phidias and the series 
of English kings painted by Meller — ^has lead to many strange spec- 
ulations. Sir William Temple deduced a theory of government 
from the properties of the pyramid. Mr. Southey^s whole system 
of finance is grounded on the phenomena of evaporation and rain. 
In theology this perverted ingenuity has made still wilder work. 
From the time of Irenaeus and Origen, down to the present day 
there has not been a single generation in which great divines have 
not been led into the most absurd expositions of Scripture by mere 
incapacity to distinguish analogies proper (to use the scholastic 
phrase) from analogies metaphorical. — ^Macaulay. 



X. 

THB CONDUCT OP A DISCUSSION. 

There can be no argument as such without an opposing side 
either actual or assumed. This fact must be my excuse for intro- 
ducing another chapter on argumentation. My purpose shall be to 
consider definitely relationships between the parties to any con- 
troversy. 

Value of Debates. — Debating societies are occasionally dis- 
countenanced, on the ground that the partisanship engendered too 
often becomes so intense as largely to eclipse respect for truth. 
Now, respect for truth is of such transcendent importance that every 
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thing dear to man, even life itself, should if necessary, be made to 
go down before it. While I deliberately take such a stand, I am not 
quite ready utterly to condemn debating, — 

First, because there seems to me no good reason why this meth- 
od of education should be singled out for proscription. Every form 
of communication between man and man is liable to engender feel- 
ings that tend to obscure truth. Business transactions are rife with 
such temptations. Love and courtship are not free from them. 
Married life is often a tissue of shams and make-believes. Prayers 
are sometimes eloquent with rhetorical falsehoods. Bespect for 
truth may be, and is, assailed on every hand. As Bums says — 

*^Some books are Um £rae end to end. 
And some great lies hae ne*er been penned; 
B*en ministers they hae been kenned, 
Wl» holy rapture, 
At tlmtM a rousing whid to yend, 
An* naUH wP Scripture." 

Men do not hesitate to trade, love, marry, preach, and pray 
because these activities are ocasionally associated with loss of re- 
spect for truth. And, since the temptation to make and love and 
defend a lie is incident to almost every necessary condition in life, 
why become especially frightened at such a tendency in one of these 
conditions? Shall we refuse to sow wheat for fear of smut? 

Secondly, because the mind-power gained through debating, or 
similar mental encounters, is essential to the successful mainte- 
nance of truth. How shall our Elders break down and dislodge 
the fortresses of error if not by grappling hand to hand with its de- 
fenders? The latter are skilled in all the arts of sophistry and 
trickery of debate. How shall men who have scorned to learn how to 
thrust and parry, hold their own with such antagonists? One of 
the most pitiable spectacles in the missionary field is to see a young 
preacher filled with the conviction that a certain attitude is right, 
and yet feel overcome with the consciousness that he is helpless to 
maintain it. 
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It only shifts the question to say that it is the Elder's duty to 
preach the Gospel and avoid such encounters. He cannot avoid 
them. He may indeed escape formal debates, and perhaps will do 
well to do so; but encounters with error intrenched behind preju- 
dice, he cannot escape save by silence. For, what is a successful 
sermon but truth arrayed at every point against error? That error 
is not always up in arms, i. e., that the Elder does not always have 
an active opponent, is no reason why truth should not be on guard 
against every species of attack. Whoever advocates or maintains 
any principle or doctrine talks to an opponent either real or as- 
sumed, if he talks to any purpose at all. 

Thirdly, not to have the training gained from attrition with 
opposing minds often leaves a man so warped and partisan, not to 
say egotistical, that he cannot comprehend truth. If a man be 
possessed of correct principles, debating will marshal them into def- 
inite order, clear them of doubtful conditions, and fix them in his 
mind. If his principles be incorrect, the chances are favorable, pro- 
vided he is an honest man, that the errors will be weeded out. Under 
any circumstances, the conceit wiU be knocked out of him and this 
is always a big point gained. Now, to urge that an Elder can be 
equipped for the aggressive and defensive warfare of truth, without 
aggressive and defensive training, that is to say, by being educated 
as it were, in a calm, is in my opinion to advocate an absurdity. As 
well attempt to produce a champion to meet a Corbett or a Sullivan 
by feeding a man liberally on beaf-steak and oat-meal. 

One other remark may be ventured in this connection. The 
dangers from debating result, not so much from the mental oppos- 
ition encountered, as from unwise choice of subjects? When ques- 
tions of faith are selected, or principles of religion depending main- 
ly upon spiritual intuitions, a fruitless wrangle, leading perhaps to 
permanent bias, will often result. This will be true also of purely 
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intellectual questions^ the relationship of which are beyond the 
grasp of the contestants. It is like wrestling in water over your head; 
the danger is not so much from overthrowing or from being over- 
thrown, as from drowning. 

In choosing an appropriate subject the first enquiry 
should be, "Are the facts such as are likely to yield to exposi- 
tion and argumentation?^* and the second should be, "Are the 
contestants resonably familiar with the bearings of the question?** 
These things satisfactorily settled, let them go ahead and take their 
exercise. It will not only be good mental discipline, but will prove a 
valuable lesson in self-control. 

The conclusion seems irresistible, therefore, that debating is 
to be treated like all other methods of education; its use should, 
under favorable circumstances, be encouraged, and its abuse strongly 
guarded against. There may be instances where it should be en- 
tirely prohibited; though, we may safely venture the remark that 
where minds need such extreme protection, it is doubtful whether 
there is any mental integrity either to save or to spoil 1 

Burden of Proof and Presumption. — But the principles 
I am about to call attention to, apply as well to the argument that 
proceeds without an opponent (the speech or discussion), as to that 
which proceeds with an opponent (the debate). The first general 
principle to be kept in view is that the T)urden of proof lies with 
him who attacks any existing order of things; in other words, the 
'presumption' is always, that things which are, have a right to be; 
or as Pope puts it: ^TVhatever is, is right." We may actually know 
that whatever is, is not right, in any given case. It is our business 
then to attack, and the business of our opponents merely to defend. 
If we succeed, and maintain the point established till it be sanc- 
tioned by custom and usage, then the conditions are reversed: our 
opponents must attack — ^we have only to defend. 

What would be thought of an army secure behind a fortresa, 
if it moved out and risked a battle in the open plain? Time 
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enough for that when it has been dislodged. Until then all that 
can be expected of it is to defend and fortify. 

Now, just as this mistake has been made time and again in 
history, from a Quixotic sense of honor and fairness, so the young 
Elder, with more zeal than wisdom, often throws away the advan- 
tage with which presumption surrounds him and wastes his 
strength in trying to tear down what his adversary has really not 
yet succeeded in building. The army, if sorely pressed, may fall 
again behind its stronghold: not so with the man who leaves his 
fortress of thought: to forsake it is to destroy it; to disregard a pre- 
sumption in one's favor is virtually to confess a doubt as to the 
rightfulness of the thing defended, and consequently to place it on 
an equality of merit with the thing opposing it. 

Arguments illustrative of this principle will readily occur to 
the reader. For instance, what we can clearly prove from the 
Scriptures respecting the Church Christ set up in his day — as, for 
example, its organization, its laws of adoption, its gifts and bless- 
ings, — ^we may justly claim as a presumption in favor of similar con- 
ditions in the Church of today, and the burden of proof is upon all 
the churches which have departed from the original pattern; but 
what we cannot so distinctly prove, as perhaps polygamy, tithing, 
temple-building, stake and ward organizations, M. I. associa*M»as, 
the Book of Mormon, etc. — these it becomes our duty to estaolish, 
— ^to the extent at least that they cannot be distinctly proved from 
the Bible. The question of burden of proof and presumption is 
one that cannot be lost sight of at any stage of a discussion. It 
applies as well to the uttermost twigs of ^n argument as to the 
branches or trunk. One division of a theme may require aggressive 
treatment, and the next merely defensive. To know exactly when 
to attack and when to defend, constitutes a prime qualification of 
anyone who would enter the arena of thought. 

Fairness to an Opponent. — Other principles of discussion 
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turn upon the disposition to be made of the arguments of the op- 
posing side. The first requisite is to state them correctly and allow 
them their full weight and pertinency. You thus gain a reputatioa 
for fairness, and inspire confidence in the counter-arguments which 
you are about to present. These must be very strong, your hearers 
argue, or else you could not afford to be so liberal with your op- 
ponent. To garble or misrepresent your opponent's arguments will 
for similar reasons produce the opposite effect. 

When and How to Refute. — A second requisite is to 
decide when to take up 'for rebuttal the opposing argu- 
ments. Hefutation may come at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end of one's own presentation of the case, 
or a refutation of each individual point may parallel the respective 
opposing argument. Conditions in each discussion must determine 
this matter. If the impression produced by one's opponent be 
strong, it may be necessary to attack and refute his arguments at 
once, in order to gain respectful consideration for what one has 
to say on his side of the question. For similar reasons, if the im- 
pression has been weak, it is best not to refer to them at all, lest 
one drag from oblivion arguments which the hearers would other- 
wise not have been led to think about again. At any rate, "if the 
persons addressed do not have the opposing arguments in mind, 
it is obviously injudicious to suggest them until one's own case has 
been (partly at least) made out. If, however, an opponent is to fol- 
low, it is impolitic to state his case for him after getting through 
with your own, for this would leave him master of the field. 

^'Generally speaking, then, the ^refutation of objections' should 
be near the middle of the argument, so that the argument refuted 
may not make either the first or the last impression. The begin- 
ning and the end of an argument, as of a dramatic composition, are 
the most important parts.* 



•A. 8. mil, PrinclploB of Rhetoric, p. 9as 
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As the reasoner grows in experience he will learn to let some 
arguments of his adversary severely alone, from an intui- 
tion that he cannot overthrow them, for to try and fail, in such a 
case, is worse than not to try at all. He will learn, too, that some- 
times it is advantageous to acknowledge frankly that the position 
of his opponent is impregnable. Trust him also for acquiring the 
trick of promising to refute at a later part of the discussion, and 
then conveniently forgetting, and causing his hearers to forget his 
promise. 

Order of Presenting: Proof. — Lastly it is of importance to 
consider the most effective order of one's own arguments. This is 
treated in a general way further on imder the head of divisions of 
the theme. Here it will be necessary to note a few specific points 
relative to argumentation. 

"In arranging his proof," says Prof. Hill, "a reasoner does 
well to follow the natural order — that is, the order in which argu- 
ments would naturally occur to the mind — even where that order 
is, in itself, considered, less effective than an artificial order would 
be. Any departure from the obvious arrangement is likely to sug- 
gest the idea of artifice; and the suggestion of artifice excites sus- 
picion of sophistry — ^what may be merely a fault of form being im- 
puted to substance. 

"If, however, in consequence of following the natural order, 
an author or a speaker is obliged to present his weakest arguments 
last, he will do well to recapitulate them at the end in the reverse 
order; for the principle of climax applies to reasoning as fully as 
to style. 

"In many cases, the most natural order as well as the most ef- 
fective order is that which places argument from Antecedent Prob- 
ability first; those from Sign second, and those from Example last. 
The arguments from Antecedent Probability raise a presumption 
in favor of the proposition in hand; the arguments from Sign ad- 
duce evidence tending to strengthen that presumption, by showing 
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that a thing which was likely to occur, did occur; and the argu- 
ments from Example strengthen it still further by evidence con- 
cerning similar occurrences. The first proves the principle which 
is applicable to the case; the second proves that the principle ac- 
tually applies to the case; the third furnishes instances of its ap- 
plication in other cases." 



XI. 

PEINCIPLB8 UKDERLYINQ PERSUASIOK. 

Meaning: of the Term. — Persuasion is not the name of a 
particular method of composition, as is the case with Description 
and Narration. It is rather the name for a particular use or pur- 
pose to which any one of the methods may contribute. Thus John 
B. Gough, in his vivid delineations of drunkenness; John Howard 
in his strong portrayal of prison life; George Kennan, in his graphic 
account of the horrors of exile life in Siberia — ^all sought by de- 
scription to enlist the sympathies and activities of mankind to the 
accomplishment of some definite purpose. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
in Uncle Tom's Cabin; Dickens, in Nicholas Nickleby and other 
novels; and Ignatius Donnelly, in Caesar's Column — each attempt- 
ed by narration to stir men to rise up and make right certain crying 
social wrongs. Whatever appeals to man's emotions in a way to 
take hold of his will belongs to Persuasion, in its widest significa- 
tion. But in the narrower sense — ^the sense in which it is used in 
the following chapters — ^Persuasion stands for those means and 
devices which a speaker may use to arouse the feelings of his audi- 
ence to the sticking point of conviction or action; and it is there- 
fore synonymous with oratory in the most restricted meaning of 
that word. 

Importance of Persuasion.— A little reflection will enable 
the reader to sense the transcendent importance which attaches to 
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this field of thonght-cominmiication. Exposition may furnish the 
mind with facts; argument may win the intellect to view these 
facts in a definite relation; but it requires persuasion to give dyna- 
mic effect to such facts and relations — to release those activities of 
mind and muscle which shall work out the preconceived changes. 
Think for a moment of what work there is for persuasion to do m 
the world: the countless strokes of brain and brawn to gain a live- 
lihood from mother earth; the millions of wrongs, social, political, 
and individual, that are to be righted; the daily encounter of truth 
and error in every human soul — all those operations of mind which 
involve changes in thought and feeling and action are directly or 
indirectly dependent upon forces set in motion by persuasion. 
What steam is to the machinery of the world, nay, what the sun 
is to the operations of nature — ^that persuasion in its widest sense 
is to the evolution of the human race. We can conceive motors to 
exist without power, the sun without light and heat, and intelli- 
gence without incentive; but to do so is to conceive a universal par- 
alysis. 

Sequence of ilental Activity. — In order to come to close 
quarters with our theme let us briefly consider the relationships 
growing out of the three well-marked operations of the human 
mind, viz: ^knowing,' ^feeling,* and billing.' Let our first enquiry 
be as to the sequence of activity of these powers. 

Strictly speaking, we must 'know^ something of the iiature of 
an impulse ere it can affect our feelings. The simplest proof of this 
fact is that were we to listen to a recital of the most blood-curdling 
atrocity, given in a language not understood by us, our feelings 
would remain undisturbed, providing the narrator were calm. If 
he actively felt the horror, we should perhaps by contagion feel the 
same in a mild degree without knowing why. There is then ordi- 
narily no getting at the feelings save through the gate-way of the 
intellect, contrary as this fact may seem to the popular notion that 
we may talk directly to the feelings. 
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It is next to be noted that the will cannot be stirred save as 
the impulse reaches it from the feelings. To make this fact clear, 
suppose all feeling-power were dead^ and knowing and willing 
power normally active. Then suppose your child being scalped and 
flayed alive by an Indian right before your eyes. Every 
movement, every sound, of the otherwise heart-rending 
tragedy would be registered in your intellect; but having 
no feeling, you would stand by unconcerned and see tlie 
end of it. Physically you could have prevented it, but why 
should you? It was a matter of indifference. You could not get 
up enough interest to raise your finger by way of interference. Yon 
were powerless — ^like a dead locomotive on the track. Perfect in 
its machinery, and filled properly with coal and water, it lacks one 
thing — ^fire. Now what fire is to the locomotive, feeling is to will. 

The will thus seems to be the innermost sanctum of the soul. 
Between it and the intellect there would be an impassable gulf, 
were the feelings taken away. The sequence of any rational men- 
tal activity resulting from thought-communication is therefore 
first knowing, second feeling, and third willing. Now, while we 
may affirm with much certainty that any will-impulse resulting 
from an outward communication, must have passed successively the 
intellect and the feelings, we cannot say of any impulse just start- 
ing that it will continue till it reaches the will. It may spend its 
force in the intellect; or it may go no further than the feelings; or 
it may pass both these portals, enter the will, and be reflected in 
some overt act. Eeasons for this fact will be seen as we proceed. 

Relative Strength of flental Powers. — Our next question 
is as to the relative strength or degree of development of knowing, 
feeling, and willing. For the sake of clearness, let us suppose that 
1000 represents the degree of perfection possible of attainment in 
each of these powers during life. And for brevity, let A stand for 
knowing-power, B for feeling-power, and C for willing-power. It 
is then pretty safe t'^ say that no human being, unlass it be our 
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Savior, has ever had a perfectly developed and perfectly balanced 
mind, such as would be represented by A — 1000, B — 1000, C — 
1000. Take Aristotle, who is counted the greatest mental giant of 
the race, and his ratio might probably be: A — 900, B — ^300, C — 
400. Human beings differ in mind according to the difference in 
ratio of intellect, feeling, and will. If the scale which I have arbi- 
trarily chosen, were correct, then we should be able to have as many 
varieties of character as the product of 1000x1000x1000, or one 
billion types. To the eye of Omniscience there is perhaps even a 
greater number of differences than this in the characters of men 
and women on the earth. 

Examples. — Take oat a pencil and set down the esti- 
mated ratios in the characters of your friends and acquaintances, 
using 10 instead of 1000. You will be surprised at the results. Let 
us try a few ratios, and discuss the characters probably correspond- 
ing thereto. (1), A — 3, B — 8, C — 9. This character acts first, then 
thinks afterward, or does not think at all. It is a character admir- 
ably fitted to lead a mob. It may also be a wife-beater, or even a 
murderer. Every impulse is carried into action, and whether the 
action be good or bad depends much more upon the "color** of the 
feelings than upon any restraining influence of the judgment. 
The more ignorant the community, the more likely is it that 
an audience will be made up of this kind. Froln Elder Bean's ac- 
count of the inhabitants of Kane Creek, Tennessee, as also from the 
fact that they shot down Mormon Elders at the instigation of a red- 
hot revivalist, I should judge them to be of this class. Such charac- 
ters are undesirable in any relationship of life. 

(2), A— 8, B— 3, C— 2. This is also an extremely ill- 
balanced character, but quite the opposite of the last. 
We have here a book-worm; a mind that takes in for- 
ever, but seldom 'gives out;' full of theories, but impractical to 
the last degree; a mind filled with knowledge of science, of mathe- 
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matics, of history, of dead languages, or of whatever may be its pe- 
culiar bent — as full as a bin is filled with wheat, or a pit with po- 
tatoes; but the knowledge is quite out of relation with the conditions 
that would make it a power for good in the world. Socially there is 
no more juice in such a one than in a mummy, and the little will he 
has is practically useless if taken out of the grooves in which it has 
been accustomed to work. 

(3), A:--3, B — 8, C — 3. Here is another extreme — a character 
that feels much, but thinks little, and is too timid to act. Her senti- 
mentality, maudlin to a nauseating degree, wastes itself on creatures 
of the imagination, or perhaps on pugs or poodles. Robust litera- 
ture, such as would call into play reasoning or judgment, bores her 
to death, when compelled to listen to it; and she generally escapes 
with a pretty toss of- her curls and a naive declaration that it makes 
her head ache. But novels — and especially romances — she devours 
by the score; and it is while reclining on a loimge, yellow-back in 
hand, or in her bed, near the midnight lamp, that she weeps for the 
sorrows of mankind, and visits the widows and fatherless in their 
distress. 

These casts may be extreme types, but between each one and 
the other two are almost infinite varieties of ability to know, to feel, 
and to will. It is the business of the educator to equalize these 
powers. But the point I am seeking to make is, that unless a speaker 
have some general estimate of the ratio of these powers in his 
audience, he lacks the first element of success in persuasion; for 
what would fire an audience like case number one, would disgustjin 
audience like case number two. The orator .feels by instinct what 
this ratio is, but he did not always feel it; if he is an orator in the 
truest sense, he perhaps began with much intuitive discerning- 
power which he perfected by conscious study of the kind of minds 
he had before him to influence. The young man for whom I write 
this treatise, may not begin his career as preacher with such natural 
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inttdtive power; but the genn at least is there and ctdtivation will 
develop it like any other capability. 

Knowledge Needed to Read an Audience — It is not my in- 
tention to write a chapter on how to begin such an investigation. 
For, to study the knowing, feeling, and wilhng power of an audi- 
ence, is to make a profound study of their physical, social, intellect- 
ual, moral, and spiritual environment. To know these forces is to be 
acquainted, 'a priori,' with the causes of the mental conditions; to 
read an audience is to read 'a posteriori,' the written results of these 
causes; for every audience may be regarded as the summed-up ef- 
fects of past and present environments. These faces — what arc 
they but a living canvas on which the soul paints the thoughts and 
emotions dominant within? The form and movement and voice 
and dress and toilet — ^what are they all but indexes of the manner 
of man that sits before us, if we are only able to interpret such 
signs; and with this knowledge, persuasion is merely a question of 
adapting the thought that we have to express to the condition of the 
being to be moved, in order to reach the desired result. The follow- 
ing from the pen of Henry Ward Beecher, will illustrate the value 
of knowledge of this kind. 

'^ see a man with a small brow and big in the lower part of his 
head, like a bull, and I know that man is not likely to be a Saint. 
All the reasoning in the world would not convince me of the con- 
trary; but I would say of such a man, that he had very intense 
ideas, and would bellow and push like a bull of Bashan. Now, 
practically, do you suppose I would commence to treat with such a 
man by flaunting a red rag in his face? My first instinct in regard 
to him is what a man would have if he found himself in a field with 
a wild bull, which would be to put himself on good manners and use 
means of conciliation, if possible. 

"On the other hand, if I see a man whose forehead is high and 
large, but who is thin in the back of the head, and with a small neck 
and trunk, I say to myself. That this is a man probably whose 
friends are always talking about how much there is in him, but who 
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never does anything. He is a man who has great organs but noth- 
ing to drive them. He is like a splendid locomotive without a 
boiler. 

"Again you will see a man with a little bullet-head, having ac- 
complished more than the big-headed man, who ought to have been 
a strong giant and a great genius. The bullet-headed man has out- 
stripped the broad-browed man in everything he undertook; and 
people say, TVbere is your phrenology?' In reply I say, T[x)ok at 
that bullet-headed man, and see what he has to drive his bullet head 
with.' His stomach gives evidence that he has natural forces to 
carry forward his purposes. Then look at the big-headed man. He 
can't make a spoonful of blood in twenty-four hours, and what he 
does make is poor and thin. Phrenology classifies the brain regions 
well enough, but you must understand its relations to* physiology, 
and the dependence of brain-work upon the quantity and quality of 
blood that the man's body makes. 

"You may ask, TVhat is the use of knowing these things?' All 
the use in the world. If a person comes to me with dark, coarse 
hair, I know he is tough and enduring, and I know that, if it is 
necessary, I can hit him a rap to arouse him; but if I see a person 
who has fine silky hair, and a light complexion, I know that he is 
of an excitable temperament, and must be dealt with soothingly. 
Again, if I see one with a large blue, watery eye, and its accom- 
panying complexion, I say to myself that all Mt. Sinai could not 
wake that man up. I have seen men of that stamp whom you 
could no more stimulate than you could a lump of dough by blow- 
ing a resurrection trump over it." 
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XII. 
ESSENTIAL COKDITIOKS OF PERSUASION. 

UndeTstanding the relationships of the knowing, feeling, and 
willing powers of an audience, is a question outside this treatise 
— ^a question' to be answered by a systematic study of psychology, 
physiology, phrenology, and kindred sciences; but adapting methods 
to secure the purpose in view, after such understanding is se- 
cured, is quite within the purview of a work on preaching; for 
preaching more than any other form of oratory depends for its ef- 
fectiveness upon persuasion. 

Ratio of Brain-eners:y. — The underlying principle of suc- 
cessful oratory is to remember that every human being has but a 
limited amount of energy with which to operate the mind. In most 
people it is very small. This may be because there is but little in 
the body; or because little has been accustomed to flow to the brain. 
But, little or much, it differs in amount with every being, and if 
we suppose the minimum, above idiocy, to be 5, and the maximum 
to be 100, then minds, it will be seen, range in power, all the way 
from stupidity to brilliancy, from another cause than simply degree 
or kind of development. Let the mental energy of an audience be 
what it may, it is with this that an orator must produce his eflfects. 
Part of it will be expended by the intellect, in the effort to under- 
stand; part by the feelings, in the effort to realize; and what is 
left, by the will, in the endeavor to act. 

Mistakes in Distribution of Energy. — When the purpose 
is to instruct, the speaker will try to turn the whole stream on 
the intellect; but when the desire is to excite to conviction or action, 
he will use as little here as possible, in order that more may be left 
for the feelings. The orator, whose aim is mainly persuasion, al- 
ways makes a mistake when he uses up all his fire on the thresh- 
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hold of the feelings. This blunder occurs in two ways: When he 
presents thoughts beyond the grasp of his hearers^ and when he is 
abstruse or obscure in his expressions. 

The first fault, that of presenting abstract or philosophical 
ideas, violates the essential conditions of an oration, making it a 
lecture. The second, that of using terms difficult to understand, 
proves equally fatal so far as the feelings are concerned. To illus- 
trate, let the ordinary audience try to sense the ideas hid away in 
these words: "Corruscate, corruscate, diminutive stellar orb!" 
Now, if we suppose the mental energy to be ten, then nine at least 
will go to extract the meaning, and there is but one left to ap- 
preciate it when squeezed out. Put the same thought in these 
words: "Twinkle, twinkle, little star!'^ and this ratio is reversed. 

Effect of Intellectual Obscurities. — Let it not be under- 
stood that thought intended to persuade must not appeal to the 
intellect: it must do this very thing ere it can appeal to the feelings; 
for to leave the intellect unsatisfied is to put the judgment on 
guard against the emotions. But care must be taken to introduce 
only such ideas as, like the illustration given above, pass through 
the understanding into the domain of feeling, without drawing ap- 
preciably upon the mental energy. This principle is violated by 
considerations that are subtile or far-fetched; by allusions to ob- 
scure myths or to characters and events of history or literature not 
familiar to the hearers; by using a style and diction alien to their 
ways of thinking; by adopting a higher moral tone than is likely 
to be appreciated or understood; and in general by using imagery, 
phraseology, and rythm, too rich and exquisite for the mental appe- 
tite of the audience. Such things may create a kind of dumb won- 
der, or at best stimulate a desire to understand; but, lacking the 
touch that makes the world akin, they arouse no emotion. 

Need of Perspicuity. — ^When it is remembered that an aud- 
ience has but the present instant in which to catch the meaning of 
a word or phrase, it will be recognized that the first requisite of 
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persuasion is perspicuity; for without this essential all other good 
qualities are as truly covered up as the shining pebbles and speckled 
trout of a brook if its waters be turbid. The clearness needed for 
the purposes of persuasion depends upon two things: concreteness of 
subject-matter, and simplicity in its presentation. 

Respecting the first, it must not be forgotten that oratory pre- 
supposes a popular assembly, which means generally an uncultured 
assembly. Here and there may be found an educated listener — one 
capable of following a train of abstractions; but for the -most pqrt 
such an audience will be made up of men and women whpse lives 
rarely rise far above the objects of sense. To reach their feelings 
a speaker must make use of the images stored up in their minds — 
the experiences gained in the home-circle, on the street, at social 
gatherings, on the farm, or wherever outward or inward sensations 
ineet and act upon their consciousness. 

The second condition of clearness, the use of simple language, 
grows out of the same necessity as the first; for words are but sym- 
bols of ideas, and to use simple language is mainly to speak of con- 
crete things in the way a child might speak of them. Each grade 
of culture has its own vocabulary. The unlettered speak of com- 
mon things in a common way; the falsely educated or little-learned, 
speak of the same things in a lofty way. To the latter a house be- 
comes a domicile, a plow an agricultural implement, a family row 
a domestic infelicity, and so on, throughout the whole range of 
words. It is when a speaker tries to reach the hearts of people by 
poking at them words like these, coined in the frigid zone of ab- 
straction, that a dismal failure takes place. 

Value of Detail and Individual Instance. — ^Akin in value 
to the effect of concrete objects and simple language upon the feel- 
ings, is the employment of detail and individual instance. Our lives 
are so nearly alike in the essential conditions of existence, that 
you cannot relate the thrilling experience of one without arousing 
by sympathy similar emotions in others. Witness with what breath- 
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less interest an audience listens to some incident illnstratiye of a 
principle^ and how the breathing goes on again and the attention 
relaxes, when the argument is resumed. The generalization to be 
made from such an incident might have been stated in one sen- 
tence; and were the purpose merely to furnish the mind with an ad- 
ditional fact, it would have been economy of time so to state it: 
but one would no more expect to awaken feeling thereby than to 
rekindle a fire from ashes. 

Futility of Exhortation.— Yet this last impossibility is 
sometimes attempted. It is attempted in nine cases out of ten, 
when resort is had to exhortation. The tenth case is redeemed from 
failure and made to exert an influence upon us by reason of the 
respect and esteem in which we hold the exhorter, not by any in- 
trinsic merit in his method. Men do not ordinarily expect fruit 
without a tree or without giving the tree time to bear and ripen; 
yet they do often speak as though, for instance, generosity could 
be aroused by saying: Be generous; or prayerfulness, by saying: 
Eemember to pray always; or charity, by saying: Do not forget your 
duty to the poor. When these emotions are normally active such 
reminders may serve to stimulate their activity; but so far from cre- 
ating emotion by such appeals, you might as well try to conjure 
with stones. 

Hovk^ to Arouse Emotion. — The true way to arouse emo- 
tion is to give the causes of feeling, or to exhibit the effects of such 
causes, that is the feeling itself; but, never merely to state the gen- 
eralized intellectual product of such feeling. The latter may be 
necessary as a crystalization of the feeling, but it can never be made 
to produce the effect resulting from the feeling in solution. 

The emotions of an audience will be stirred by a strong por- 
trayal of causes, even though their effect on the speaker be weak; or 
by a weak or general presentation of causes, provided their reaction 
upon the speaker be strong: but a more pronounced sensation will 
follow a vivid portrayal of causes coupled with equally vivid effects. 
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The strongest result of all follows a yivid portrayal of causes ac- 
companied by a realization on the part of the audience that the 
speaker is making strong efforts to suppress in his own feelings ef- 
fects which would otherwise burst all boimds. 

Interchanseableness of Emotions. — It is a curious fact that 
closely-related emotions are largely interchangeable when it comes 
to the practical objects of persuasion. The lesson to be gained from 
this fact is never to despair because the way to some definite emo- 
tion seems hedged and barred. Try the gateways of its nearest 
neighbors. Thus^ Shakespeare teaches that pity may sometimes 
lead to the same consequences as love; and certainly many a lover 
has won a nuptial couch by persistence after repeated failures by 
more direct methods. Self-interest and love, though somewhat op- 
posite feelings, are nearly universal incentives — ^rival keys to almost 
every human emotion, good or bad. 

^TVliat strings can I pull on?** is the vulgar way of looking 
for avenues to the attainment of a certain purpose. When we who 
are behind the scenes witness the deliberate efforts of the revivalist 
to awaken religious fervor through the medium of death-bed scenes 
and grave-yard farewells, we are disgusted — ^but many who do not 
suspect the artifice are deeply moved, and readily permit the 
preacher to transmute their sorrow for the dead into the wildest 
paroxysms of spiritual excitement. 

This trick of arousing one emotion and then making use of it 
to subserve the purposes of another, seems, in the light of the last 
example, to be sordid and hypocritical; but it is only what we all 
do to gain our ends, from the three-year-old urchin who waits till 
his papa has cuddled him, to ask for a nickle, or the pretty wife 
who provides an unusually good dinner for her lord and master be- 
fore mentioning the new dress or bonnet, right down to the crim- 
inal lawyer who engineers all sorts of expert devices to snatch the 
murderer from the gibbet. On the whole, therefore, it must be 
counted a legitimate means of persuasion. If aynone objects that 
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it is so often used for evil purposes^ let him resolve to bring it into 
better repute by using it only for good purposes. 

Direct Address Necessary. — A few remarks on the style of 
composition and delivery as it affects persuasion must close this 
chapter. It surely needs no argument to show that direct address 
is one of the prime essentials. Eeading from manuscript may suf- 
fice for the lecture, which aims only to instruct. But for persuasion, 
whose purpose is to convince and arouse, the speaker must be un- 
trammeled — ^f ree to respond to the surging waves of psychic influ- 
ences which react upon him from the audience, else how can he con- 
trol these feelings and guide them to the destined goal? 

A Swift, Sententious Style.— It is almost equally obvious 
that a persuasive style must be a swift, sententious style. There 
must be no equivocation, for this compels a pause to judge of alter- 
natives, and fritters away the energy ere it reaches the feelings. So, 
too, the sentences must be free as possible from adjectives, adverbs, 
and phrase and clause modifiers. These may contribute exactness 
of meaning but it is at the expense of force; for with the addition 
of each qualification the mind must readjust its first conception, 
the result being that the mental energy is absorbed mainly by the 
intellect, e. g.: It is more forcible to say, "Jesus wept,*^ than to say 
"The Savior of mankind as he stood gazing upon the Holy City, 
doomed to so swift a destruction, was overcome by his emotions 
and gave way to tears.*^ 

Variety of Construction.— Lastly, it is important that the 
speaker rest his audience as much as possible. Nothing is more 
wearying than monotony. To avoid it his main resource, so far as 
style is concerned, is variety of sentential structure. The declara- 
tive sentence is assertive and dogmatic, and appeals mainl]: to the 
intellect. It should frequently be relieved by the interrogative, 
which tends to change the mind from passive to active receptivity, 
and by the exclamatory, which addresses itself immediately to the 
feelings. 
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Space precludes the giving ol passages to illustrate the fore- 
going principles. The real student will seek exemplification in 
every effective speech or sermon with which he comes in contact. 



XIII. 

QUALIFIGATIOKR OF AK OEATOB. 

Any speaker that carefully follows the principles and methods 
set forth in the preceding chapters should be as successful in per- 
suasion as any other speaker providing all other things be equal. 
But aU other things are seldom equal: there is a strong personal 
element in successful oratory. It will be the purpose of the present 
chapter to discuss those qualities of a speaker which make for or 
against his efforts as an orator. 

He should have a Pine Personal Bearing. — It is of 
great advantage for a speaker to have a fine physique and a com- 
manding presence. Attention is thereby immediately gained, and 
admiration prepares the way for conviction. On the other hand, the 
''singed cat/' as an unprepossessing speaker who happily disap- 
points expectation is sometimes caUed, begins with a strong op- 
position to overcome, — ^the aesthetic disapproval of his audience. If 
he overcomes it, the reaction in his favor often more than counter- 
balances the negative tendency set in motion by his appearance; 
but it is not often that he overcomes it. 

Now, while it is given to few to have the commanding pres- 
ence of a Bryan, it is within the reach of every young Elder to have 
a weU-f ormed body and a graceful bearing. In a later part of this 
work will be found a chapter devoted to the physical culture neces- 
sary to accomplish these results. At this point, let me take time 
merely to urge that it is folly to neglect personal appearance under 
fear that to walk gracefully and stand erect may be mistaken for 
vanity. Attention to toilet and deportment may be the indication 
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of pride only skin deep, but it is equally the sign of the pride of 
self-respect. Unsupported by deeper qualities such care may serve 
merely to class a young man among dudes; but re-enforced by a 
well-stored mind and a sterling character it may, among other use- 
ful functions, subserve the holiest purposes of religion. 

He Should be Sincere. — It was said of Christ that he 
spoke as one having authority, and not as the Scribes and Pharisees. 
This is perhaps the most important qualification of an orator — 
power to impress an audience that he speaks with authority. It 
involves a combination of many qualities, the staple of which is 
sincerity. One who speaks from his head merely, may convey facts 
and furnish the understanding; but one who speaks from head and 
heart, warms while he enlightens. And is this not the very essence 
of sincerity? 

The sincere voice is the voice with heart-tones vibrating in it; 
the sincere countenance is that which lights up with the glow of 
the emotions. Sincerity is the expression of the whole being — ^the 
combined product of intellect, feeling, and will. It is the percep- 
tion of this truth that leads us to say of a sincere person, that he is 
*whole-souled.' And the persuasive power of sincerity lies in the 
fact that we feel willing to trust that which has produced so strong 
a conviction in a being of equal intelligence with ourselves. Con- 
versely, we distrust instinctively what does not develop earnestness 
in the speaker himself. For, we reason, if he who knows all about 
a thing is not moved, how can he expect to move us who know noth- 
ing of it? There can be no persuasion without sincerity, or a 
counterfeit of it skilful enough to pass for the true coin. 

He Must Have Qood Juds:inetit. — But sincerity is not 
enough. The world is full of beings whose sincerity we pity. We 
must feel that intellectual qualities of a high order gave consent to 
the conviction which dominates the man. The stronger these qual- 
ities the more are we impressed with the principles that subdue and 
regulate them. In every-day terms, the more we have reason to 
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respect the judgment, the more forcibly does the sincerity appeal 
to us, and vice versa. 

Now, the first requisite of good judgment is knowledge. We 
cannot be wise in that concerning which we know little or nothing. 
It becomes plain, then, that in order to persuade, a speaker must 
be master of his subject in all its bearings, and must, moreover, im- 
press his audience that he is master. In the case of most people 
this is enough, so prone are men to shirk investigation on their own 
account, and to base their convictions and actions on the authority 
of others. 

of others. Persons wielding such power in a community are called 
men or women of influence. 

People are not influenced by an ignoramus, nor by a speaker 
whom they believe to have only a smattering of information con- 
cerning the subject about which he speaks. It follows, therefore, 
that to become an effective preacher, an Elder must work early and 
late to acquire a reputation for knowledge and good judgment. 
And I may add, that in this particular case a reputation can grow 
only as it is rooted in fact. (Jet the knowledge and wisdom there- 
fore and do not hide them under a bushel. 

He Must be Honest and Moral. — If a speaker has a rep- 
utation for knowledge and wisdom, and thrills with sincerity while 
he speaks, he is likely to lull any suspicions that may arise as to 
his honesty or morality. Yet these latter qualifications are vital to 
the orator, as wiU best be realized by considering them absent. We 
may be entertained by the eloquent hypocrite or even the confessed 
rascal; but as we look upon him we are thinking too much of 
Mephistopheles to be persuaded to acts of virtue. All the proverbs 
in the language, such as stealing the livery of heaven to serve the 
devil in, come to our mind as such a man tries to move us; and the 
consequence is, we are not moved more than for the instant. I 
need not urge that the preacher must be an exemplar of the moral 
virtues. 
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He Must not Seem Above His Audience. — Another im- 
portant qualification of a speaker is a certain democratic courtesy 
and ease that shall make the audience feel hy instinct, '^e is one of 
ns." Any stiffness, aloofness, "aboyeness,'^ or condescension, are 
sure to arouse resentment, and then all opportunity to persuade is 
lost. '^ always assume,^^ said Abraham Lincoln in explanation of 
his phenomenal success as a public speaker, '*that my audience are 
in many respects wiser than I am, and I say the most sensible thing 
I can to tfeem. I never found that they did not understand me/' 

Says Professor Genung: ''Such alliance [between speaker and 
audience] goes more deeply than mere intellectual agreement. In 
order to persuade men, the speaker must make them tacitly recog- 
ognize him as one to be trusted, so far as the issue before them re- 
quires trust, as one who has earnestly at heart their intersets as well 
as his own cause. The first relation to be established between 
speaker and hearer, a relation without which no real progress can be 
made in persuasion, is the relation of mutual trust and respect. 

He riust l>e Pranlc ^nd Manly. — '<0f such trust and re- 
spect the initiative must be taken by the speaker. Not with cringing 
or flattery, not with any brow-beating air of superiority; but with 
a manly, self-respecting frankness, he is to approach his audience 
as men occupying a common ground with himself, as having rights, 
abilities, opinions, that are to be respected and conciliated. Let 
them once recognize this as his genuine attitude toward them, and 
he has their ear, not only for things agreeable, but for sharp and 
searching, even reproving things; he can declare to them his whole 
counsel; and count on its being at least fairly weighed, which is 
surely the first requisite to its being followed. 

"To the establishment of such friendly relation the most ef- 
fectual bar perhaps, is the appearance of any kind of artifice. If 
such is detected by the audience, the speaker's efforts are as good 
as futile; it is such artifice, such tricks of flattery and argument, 
that have given an unjust reproach to the rhetorical art in general. 
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The hearers are looking for a man; if they find but a persuading 
machine laying arts to entrap their sympathies and their wills, they 
are embittered not only against his cause but his whole profession. 
After all, it is only genuine character and sincere conviction that 
can be safely relied on before an audience/' 

He ilust be Self-possessed. — From the preceding chapter 
it will be concluded that the speaker who aspires to influence the 
opinoins and actions of his fellow-men, must be a tireless student of 
human nature, else he is liable to bring his thoughts to the wrong 
market or, to be more exact, bring to market the wrong thoughts. 
He must also be a man of self-possession, and of fertility of exped- 
ient. It is related of McDonald, the Canadian Premier, that once 
when pitted against a brilliant young lawyer in a political debate, 
he came forward to speak in a beastly state of intoxication. He had 
hitherto always been able to sail clear of all difficulties no matter 
how many sheets he had in the wind; so his friends were quite easy 
on this occasion in spite of his condition. But owing to the unusual 
jam the air had been hot and foul so that when the wily old poli- 
tician staggered forward to greet the audience he hesitated — choked 
— ^then — ^well, his introduction was a surprise, to put it mildly. 

Here was a dilemma. The countenances of his political sympa- 
thizers fell. The election would surely be lost. How could their 
champion retrieve the loss of respect that would ensue? But Mc- 
Donald was equal to the occasion. Leaning for a moment against 
a chair to steady himself, he put on a face of disgust and brazenly 
turned to his audience: '^Ladies and gentlemen,*^ he said, "I never 
did listen (hie) to that man,'^ pointing to his political rival who had 
just sat down, "without (hie) wanting to vom — ^hic, and now its 
come at last!^* The audience — so goes the story — ^went wild with 
laughter and applause. His self-possession and ready wit had saved 
the day. 

While no Elder will ever have occasion to duplicate such an 
experience (let us hope), still every audience presents contingencies 
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which the speaker must manage and turn to account. It is not 
least of Bryan's oratorical accomplishments that he was able to do 
something of this kind on nearly every occasion during his silver 
campaign. One day a crowded meeting was being held in a grove; 
many of his auditors had climbed into the trees, and one man broke 
the limb on which he sat, and of course came to the ground, amid 
the laughter of the audience: "This man," observed Bryan, "does 
at least not belong to the gold-bugs; for they are trying hard to saw 
off the limb on which they sit." 

He ilust not be Vain. — It may be well to conclude this 
chapter by noting a few qualities in a speaker which are adverse 
to persuasion. Foremost of these is vanity. And vanity is, more- 
over, peculiarly a weakness of the orator. It is perhaps the wish 
to be thought well of more than a burning desire to shape the des- 
tinies of mankind that causes most men to study oratory. When 
success comes, it is so sweet and nectar-like that the winner must 
stop to sip it, and too often the sipping is done before the audience. 
AVhen we see this, we do not refuse to listen nor to give in return 
the nectar on which he feeds; but deep down in our hearts, we re- 
fuse to believe in the praisp we bestow. 

"It is a peculiarity of the rhetorical art," says Whately, "that 
in it, more than in any other, vanity has a direct and immediate 
tendency to interfere with the proposed object. Excessive vanity 
may indeed in various ways prove an impediment to success in other 
pursuits; but in the endeavor to persuade, all wish to appear excel- 
lent in that art operates as a hindrance. 

He Should Avoid Qettins: a Reputation for Eloquence. 
— ^Akin to vanity and standing second to it in defeating the pur- 
poses of persuasion, is a reputation for eloquence. All flock to hear 
such a speaker, but they study his methods more than his thoughts. 
They are continually moved to admiration, but seldom to conviction 
or action. Whately on this point justly observes: "A poet, a states- 
man, a general, though extreme covetousness of applause may mis- 
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lead them, will, however, attain their respective ends certainly not 
the less for being admired in poetry, politics, or war; but the orator 
attains his ends the better the less he is regarded as an orator. If 
lie can make the hearers believe that he is not only a stranger to all 
Tinfair artifice, but even destitute of all persuasive skill whatever, 
he will persuade them the more effectually, and if there ever could 
be an absolutely perfect orator, no one would, at the time at least, 
discover that he was so/* 

He May be Humorous but not Funny. — The funny 
man can seldom persuade us to do anything more serious than to 
laugh. No matter how earnest he tries to be, we only laugh the 
harder. It is a most pathetic situation. Whoever consents to play 
buffoon will never get rid of the cap and bells. What I say here 
is true of the Bill Nye or Artemus Ward variety of humor, not of 
the Dickens or Irving kind. The latter, which is sometimes only 
one step removed from pathos, is often the strongest weapon of per- 
suasion — ^strongest because it brings the genuine whole-souled emo- 
tions out from their covering of reserve; and once they are made 
dynamic, they may be transmuted as the orator wills. Not so with 
the low wit or drollery which tickles our fancy by ludicrous con- 
ceits. This serves rather to seal up our feelings as being too sacred 
and dignified for such company; and therefore least of all can we 
open our emotions to him who ordinarily is the occasion of our 
closing them. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
ANALYSIS OP THB SERMON. 



usttroductiok; the effect of peesoitalitt. 

It becomes necessary now to analyze the structure of the ser- 
inon, and thereby determine the meaning and purpose of each part; 
also to discover if possible whether the ordinary sermons of our 
Elders can be improved in these respects. 

Ancient rhetoricians divided the discourse into six parts, viz: 
(1) the Exordium, (2) the Division, (3) the Statement, (4) the Rea- 
soning, (5) the Appeal to the feelings, (6) the Peroration. This was 
the order followed by the great orators of Greece and Rome. Mod- 
em rhetoricians have varied somewhat from this analysis; chiefly, 
however, in giving new names to old things, and including under 
one head what is given above under two or more. 

A noted recent writer on homiletics, Dr. Austin Phelps, makes 
a sermon consist of seven parts: viz: the Text, the Explanation, 
the Introduction, the Proposition, the Division, the Development, 
and the Conclusion. 

Too Artificial for Latterday Saints.— But our Elders wiU 
hardly tolerate so much art. Fancy a congregation of Latterday 
Saints nodding wisely at intervals as if to say: 'Tfow he is begin- 
ning the Explanation. How will he manage that text? Well done 
— a very neat exegesis. • • ♦ jfow comes the Introduction. 
♦ • • Goodl What will be his theme? • • • Ah, that 
was a neatly stated Proposition. ♦ • • What Divisions will 
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he make of it? ♦ ♦ * Splendid! • ♦ • Now, let us 
settle back and enjoy the Development. ♦ ♦ • What keen analy- 
sis! • * * Now comes the Conclusion, the peroration, the appeal 
to the feelings. ♦ ♦ ♦ He begins it weiy^ etc.! 

Most of our Elders are plain, blunt speakers, who do not dream 
that the sermons they preach have definite parts: men who despise 
artificiality so much that they would give themselves up to random 
remarks rather than arouse the faintest suspicion that they were 
trying to imitate sermons which too often are constructed to ^Hickle 
itching ears/' 

Far be it from me to criticise this earnest unconventionality. 
It will be a sad day for Mormonism when art shall supplant heart 
in our sermons. But, it may be asked, need art supplant heart? 
May not earnestness co-exist with culture? Let us not despise tbe 
method because of the use to which it is sometimes put; but rather 
agree that the method which accomplishes so much without earnest- 
ness and sincerity, will accomplish infinitely more when accom- 
panied by these virtues. 

Besrinning, iliddle, and End.— However, the division of the 
sectarian sermon is, I am quite convinced, too cumbrous and arti- 
ficial for Latterday Saint preaching. I shall therefore adopt the 
simplest analysis possible, and say that a sermon must have a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. Can you conceive of a sermon that 
has not these three parts? Hardly, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the terms. 

But if the beginning is what it should be, it is an Introdution; 
if the middle is what it should be, it is a Discussion; and if the end 
is what is should be, it is a Conclusion. Now, if it be asked 
whether our sermons always have an introduction, a dis- 
cussion, and a conclusion, ' I must say no. Some of 
them continue to begin till the time is up; others discuss 
and discuss, but never reach a conclusion; still others are ready to 
stop every minute during a whole hour. Such lop-sidedness is possi- 
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ble only because our preachers wilfully neglect to take thought 
concerning the construction of a discourse. It will never be other- 
wise as long as the only rule of preaching is "Let it taXk" Surely 
there is need of reform in this respect. Let us then proceed to con- 
sider in turn the three essential parts of a sermon. 

The prime purpose of the introduction is to arouse 
interest in the discussion about to begin. If it fails in this respect, 
it would better have been omitted entirely. For not to arouse in- 
terest does not by any means argue that the audience is left fresh as 
it was. It means rather that the preacher has from the start drawn 
upon the patience of his congregation. If his hearers be Latterday 
Saints he is safe. There is still abundance of charity left. No- 
where else in the wide world are religious gatherings so generous 
and long-suffering, a circumstance that may be explained by the 
fact that we have no paid ministry and each listener feels that it 
may possibly be his turn next. But let a lecturer or a political 
speaker begin as lamely as preachers often do and the patience of 
his audience will not last till the discussion begins. His discourse 
is lost. 

Effect of a Faulty Introduction. — But even though the 
preacher whose preliminary remarks are trite and wearisome, may 
count on respectful attention when at length the discussion begins, 
he has placed the odds against himself. He has perhaps done him- 
self an irreparable injury; for he who makes a blunder in the open- 
ing, will rarely be possessed of the tact and versatility necessary to 
retrieve it in the body, of the discourse. Having missed the one op- 
portunity of placing his hearers "en rapport" with himself, he is 
doomed to deliver his sermon to a cold audience; at best to an au- 
dience patiently striving by faith and prayer to warm itself up to 
the subject; and at worst to an audience impatiently waiting for 
him to get through. 

Now, which of the two conditions last named is the severer re- 
flection upon the abilities of a speaker? There can be no question 
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as to which audience represents the better class of Latterday Saints. 
But even on this point, let me raise a question. Is this super- 
abundance of charity for the crudities of preaching an unmixed 
good? Do not these very crudities grow ranker daily by the indul- 
gences they receiye? In many wards they have gone to seed more 
than once. I mean, that we have two or three generations of such 
preachers within the walls of the same assembly. In such cases, of 
what avail are the efforts of one or two in uprooting the evil? 
Kothing but a concerted movement will rid the field of these pro- 
ducts of indolence and carelessness. In the meanwhile, let no Elder 
need to fear any other criticism more than this, viz.: that his con- 
gregations cultivate patience while he is talking. 

Cicero's Definition. — Redders Auditores Benevoles. — But 
what does it mean to arouse interest in a congregation? Cicero, 
who in keenness of analysis and compactness of statement can sel- 
dom be improved, declares this to be the purpose of the introduc- 
tion, viz: reddere auditores benevoles, attentos, et dociles, which 
may be freely translated: to fender an audience favorably disposed 
toward the speaker, keenly alert to the discussion, and warmly in 
sympathy with the views about to be advanced. Let us briefly con- 
sider each of these conditions. 

The purpose of the introduction is, first, to render the audi- 
ence favorably disposed toward the speaker. 

It surely needs but little argument to show that the acceptance 
of truth depends largely upon the bearer of it. Mankind too gen- 
erally prefer duU water in a sparkling cup to sparkling water in a 
dull cup. How often it happens that Elder so and so sets the multi- 
tude agog by some insipid remark — accompanied of course by the 
graces of oratory — ^while you and I — ^plodders that we are from an 
elocutionary point of view—- have told the same truth in brilliant 
apothegm without causing a ripple! 

Effect of Personal Bearing:.— Shall an Elder then seek 
power over a congregation on account of his personal bearing? 
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Most certainly. His usefulness in God^s service depends largely 
apon his personality. No more fatal mistake can be made than 
the donH-care, rough-and-ready attitude of many preachers respect- 
ing this point; preachers that argue: *TVhat difference does it 
make to the truth who bears it? If the devil tells a truth, is it not 
a truth?" Certainly, but even a Saint will hesitate to swallow a 
truth that he imagines bears the smutty finger marks of his Satanic 
Majesty. Grant that in point of fact it is only a fancy that truth 
can be smirched by the fingers of its bearer — the diflSculty remains: 
you and I and all the world share the fancy; and the preacher, if 
he would reach the head, must take into account the failings of the 
heart. 

Some of the requisites for securing the power of personality 
will be discussed under the head of ^essential characteristics' of the 
introduction. Suffice it to say here that a score of things enter into 
the judgment of a congregation on this point. The size, form, per- 
sonal appearance of a preacher, his dress, the condition of his hair 
and beard, his gait, his attitude — ^these are points intuitively 
seized upon in sizing him up. If his previous life be known, it is 
there with him in the pulpit. Perhaps it is a dead weight upon his 
head, crushing him down. Perhaps it is a shining pedestal under 
his feet elevating him to view. Perhaps it is a dull, mediocre 
shroud neutralizing all tints of interest. Whatever be his personal 
history, there it is, and his sermon cannot escape the influence of it. 

Unconscious Attitude of Audience. — All these things 
are integral parts of his introduction, though as yet he has not ut- 
tered a word. The moment his voice is heard it becomes instantly 
a powerful addition to these intuitive factors that go to make up 
the general estimate in which he is held. Perhaps not one person 
in ten has made a conscious effort at analysis of the speaker; yet if 
the inner life of the congregation could be laid bare, it would be 
found that every spirit whose attention is now bent upon him, has 
taken a definite attitude toward him. These intuitive facts of eye 
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and ear are like so many winds of influence blowing from different 
directions. The mental attitude they give rise to is the critical line 
of direction — a line which results from the summation of psychic 
forces. 

The moment he begins to advance ideas there begins a con- 
scious modification of this attitude. Here is his grand opportunity. 
How will he use it? Ere he has spoken five minutes some such ver- 
dict as this will be consciously or unconsciously registered against 
him in every mind: '^He is dull — ^he is brilliant; shallow — ^pro- 
found; ignorant — cultured; his ideas are muddy — ^his thoughts are 
clear; he speaks at random — ^he has given thought to the subject; 
to be here is a waste of time — ^he is well worth listening to," etc. 

This early verdict may be changed later, but the chances are 
against it; for if the verdict be generally negative, it will be a 
psychic opposition which genius can scarcely break down; and if 
the verdict be positive, it will be a psychic support that will bear 
even mediocrity triumphantly along. Let no Elder then neglect 
any means of gaining the good will of his congregation. 

II. 

BEKDBEIKG AK AUDIENCE KEENLY ALEET INTELLECTUALLY 

While it is desirable for an audience to become favorably dis- 
posed toward a speaker, this sentiment may easily go too far. It 
goes too far, for instance, when the speaker^s accomplishments at- 
tract attention to themselves. To have an audience say or think: 
'*What a fine presence 1 How rich and powerful that voice 1 What 
a gift of eloquence!" — and so on, is strong evidence that the speaker 
is rather a declaimer than an orator; for the real orator does not 
give his hearers time or opportunity for such observations. So en- 
trancingly absorbed are they in his theme, that they quite forget 
the man, for the time being. It is only as an after-thought that 
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they pronounce upon his merits as a speaker; hence it will be well 
for the preacher to bear in mind — 

Reddere Auditores Attentos. — The purpose of an introduc- 
tion is, secondly, ^o render the audience keenly alert to the discus- 
sion/ 

Have you ever on coming home from your work smelled the 
delicious savors of roast beef afar off? What a keen appetite you 
suddenly became aware of 1 Do you know what caused it? The 
gastric juices, intoxicated by the flavor, could not be longer 
restrained, but poured from their glands in anticipation of a feast. 
Finding none, they commenced gnawing the walls of the stomach. 
This is hunger. But these juices were not alone in their anticipa- 
tion. Your teeth seemed to grow the fractional part of an inch 
longer, and your "mouth watered" — ^that is, the saliva prepared to 
do its part in digestion. A loaded cannon could hardly have kept 
you from that tempting supper, visions of which came to you 
through the medium of your nose, (if 1 may venture so mixed a 
figure). 

Now, it is this same keen edge that an introduction should put 
upon the mental appetite of a congregation. "Blessed are they that 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness.*' This is the way the 
Lord looked upon intellectual alertness when he was upon the 
earth. Examine any part of Christ's ministry, and you will find 
that it was his first care to stimulate the mental appetite. **Master, 
wnax Qoes inis saying mean?'' was the invariable question of his 
followers. 

Hunii^er the Best Condition for Digestion.— It is easy to 
understand why they who hunger for truth may be called blest: 
"for they shall be filled." We may say that it is only they who do 
thus hunger that can receive this blessing. In the case of physical 
food, hunger is the best condition for digestion; but in the case of 
mental food it is the only condition. Souls may come together on 
the Sabbath day starving for the word of God — starving but not 
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consciouB of what it is that makes them weak in the faith; Btarving 
without any feeling of hunger. Now, unless their spiritual appetite 
can be sharpened; unless the gastric juices of the mind can be made 
to flow; unless the mental teeth grow keen for exercise — ^these souls 
will go home faint and pale as they came. 

Plainly, then, it is the preacher's first duty to beget in his 
hearers "a hunger and thirst after righteousness;" an attitude of 
expectancy that shall permit no truth to escape; an alertness of all 
the faculties which are necessary to a complete assimilation of the 
ideas advanced. This condition can best be realized during the 
opening remarks; and if it be not realized here, the case is generally 
hopeless; for there are advantages when the introduction begins 
that no longer exist when the discussion is entered upon. The 
minds of all are fresh, and most are filled with a curiosity eager to 
be turned to interest if the slightest encouragement be given. But 
if curiosity be not deepened to interest by the time the discussion 
begins, then it has been changed to ennui, and nothing but patience 
remains for the listener to fall back upon. 

Creatins: ilental Appetite. — An Example. — How shall the 
mental appetite be whetted? This is a most difficult question to 
discuss. The manner of arousing interest will vary with almost 
every sermon and every speaker. What I have to say upon it in a 
general sense, will be found under another head of this discussion. 
The remark I wish to make in this connection I shall have to 
preface by an illustration. 

Suppose my little boy, four years old, climbs upon my knee 
and begs for a story. I conclude to tell him of Daniel thrown into 
the lion's den. Before I can proceed I must prepare his mind in 
many particulars. First, I must make him feel as strongly as he 
can the sentiment that it is better to lose one's life than not do 
God's will. This efifect I can produce only by a preliminary story 
in some way applicable to himself. Next, I must make him sense 
— also by a story — ^how ferocious and cruel lions are. Then it is 
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desirable that he have some conception of the dismal horrors of a 
lion pit (if indeed, it is wise to tell the story of Daniel at all to one 
so young). 

All this is general introduction only, and may occupy more 
than one evening. Before the Bible story actually begins, there is 
a special introduction the purpose of which is to create sympathy 
for Daniel and hatred for the senseless worship of idols. I now 
venture the story, cautiously feeling my way, so as to be certain 
that every object used carries its quota of emotional effect. For all 
this round-about work, I have the pleasure of witnessing the grad- 
ual deepening of an impression that time can never efface. 

Deductions. — Observe, first, that this method of intro- 
ducing a subject is peculiarly rich in its power to educate the mind 
to grasp relations, as of cause, effect, contiguity, similarity, contrast, 
and so on; in other words, it stimulates the intellectual faculties to 
vigorous activity — renders an audience keenly alert to the discus- 
sion. Note also that each of these relations is made to arouse its 
appropriate emotion; as, courage, pity, horror, hatred, disgust, jus- 
tice, mercy, love — ^thereby keeping a balance between head and 
heart. 

Observe, secondly, that it was only when I began to cast about 
me as to what back-ground of mind was necessary for the proper 
effect of the story, that I was led to question the wisdom of telling 
it. Thus, introductions, by compelling us to foretaste the effect 
upon an audience of what we have to say, are a powerful aid to the 
just selection of subject-matter. 

Observe, thirdly, that without an introduction, the objects 
used would not have been comprehended and the moral would have 
been lost. Nay, more, the story might even have been fruitful of 
wrong ideas. It is related that a certain teacher once told this 
story to her Sunday school class. Having finished, she invited 
comment, but was horrified to hear one bright little fellow say: 
"Poor lions I they didn't get any dinner, then, did they?'' This in- 
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nocent remark has often been quoted in proof of the doctrine of 
total depravity; but it proves nothing more than that the teacher 
did not pave the way for her story; unless it be the further fact 
that the child was true to his own emotions rather than to hers. She 
had probably explained that the lion is like a big dog. Now^ if the 
boy were the owner of a big dog, it is easy to understand why the 
hunger of the lions should draw most strongly upon his sympathies. 

Observe, fourthly, that though the preliminary explanations 
made it necessary to talk all around the story, care had to be taken 
not to break in upon the imity of the narrative; that is, the point of 
the story must not be given away. Such a blunder would have de- 
feated one ojE the very objects in view — ^the exciting of curiosity. It 
is the management of this feature of an introduction that requires 
the greatest art. 

The Example Applied to Preachins:. — Now, the subject- 
matter of a sermon stands in the same relation to a congregation 
that this story does to the mind of a child. It may be objected that 
these are not child-minds — but minds mature, and well filled with 
experiences whereby to apperceive or assimilate the new ideas. 
This is often not completely true. It is then the business of the 
introduction to supply the elements lacking. But when it is true, 
there is none the less need of an introduction. This back-ground 
of experience is out of memory or else cold and inert, and needs 
warming and reworking in order that the new ideas may properly 
cohere. 

The *how,* then, of making an introduction arouse the faculties 
to alertness must depend practically upon the answers to the follow- 
ing questions: First, what facts must be known to my hearers in 
order that this subject may be comprehended, and what emotions 
must be active in order that the result I aim at may be accom- 
plished? Second, are these facts in the minds of my hearers, and 
are these emotions active in their hearts? He who can answer these 
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questions correctly will know intuitively what should be the nature 
of the introduction. 

But, it may be urged, who is able to say what his hearers know 
or what emotions may be stirring or asleep in their hearts? I an- 
swer, any Elder may know this, who wants to know it. By "want- 
ing to know it,'' I mean having the thoughtfulness to ask these 
questions, and to bend the mind toward seeking the answer, not 
forgetting to make it a matter of prayer. 



in. 

PLAOIKQ THE AUDIENCE IK SYMPATHY WITH THE VIEWS ABOUT 
TO BE ADVANCED. 

Two Kinds of Jlen — To find out what an audience 
may know or may not know respecting a certain theme — ^which 
knowledge is so necessary to enable a speaker to supply just those 
facts which shall prepare their minds fully to comprehend the dis- 
cussion — ^this is the work of the Spirit of truth, which is ever ready 
to help the Elder that tries to help himself. Is it sensible to believe 
our part is done, when we have exerted ourselves only to the extent 
of asking the Holy Spirit to guide us in our remarks? Will the 
Elder who leans like a dead weight on the Lord discover what the 
congregation needs to awaken it to mental activity? Hardly. His 
obsequious indolence scarcely imposes even upon us. We may well 
believe, therefore, that God recognizes him as a sponge, and is too 
good a teacher to reward his confiding laziness by furnishing spirit- 
ual intuitions for him to suck up and squeeze out again. 

No, it is the man who prayerfully and resolutely attacks these 
problems, determined to think them out, that gets aid from the 
Spirit of truth. I say 'resolutely* and 'determines to think,' be- 
cause these are the only marks in a preacher that give evidence of 
true faith — ^the faith that is exhibited by works. 
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A Spurious Kind of Faith.— I speak thus emphatically ~ 
for I feel that the notion still clings to us that only the goody-good^ 
insipid man^ is full of faith — ^the man that prays much and thinks 
little'^ the man who, too timid and indolent to produce results by 
launching into a bold strain of thought, seeks to maintain his 
prestige by a parade of humility. Such is the sectarian idea of the 
man of great faith, and this is frequently the leaven still working 
in our bones. I have called such a man a sponge, for though he 
differs in quality, he does not differ in kind, from the toady who 
waits the nod and beck of the great man — ^the man at whose board 
he fares without other equivalent than acting the servile role of 
audience and echo. 

When such a one arises to speak, we need not expect the intro- 
duction to open the eyes and ears of the congregation. If we did, 
it would imply that he had made a careful study of the people be- 
fore him — of their physical, social, intellectual, moral, and religious 
status; that he had gone over in his mind from beginning to end the 
truths he desired to say to them; and that he had mentally fitted 
hifl thoughts to the varying conditions of his hearers, and had thus 
discovered what preliminaries he needed to explain in order to 
make his discourse tell for good. 

But all this means hard mental work; and work he will not: 
he will only pray. The result is inevitable. He will give the dry, 
hackneyed, tasteless introduction that we have heard Sunday after 
Sunday, month after month, year after year; and once more we will 
wait with patience for the dreary platitudes and apologies to.be 
done with, in the hope that something fresh may turn up. 

Another Kind of Faith. — Let not my readers misjudge 
me. Preachers must first of all be humble and prayerful, but not 
of the kind that are constantly aware that they are humble and 
prayerful. What vanity is more contemptible than that which 
prides itself on not being vain — ^which cloaks itself in humility? 
The prime quality of a true faith is '^go-aheadness." We want a 
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prayerfulness and humility that will give a man no time to com- 
pare his godliness with some one else's godliness. To such a one 
God will reveal whole discourses; that is, he will be enabled to think 
them out logically, part by part, and will often be surprised at the 
vigor of his thinking power. His introduction will come to him as 
if by oratorical instinct. But let us not call it by this name. It is 
the Spirit of God guiding his thought unerringly to what is appro- 
priate for creating a hunger and thirst after righteousness. It ia 
the spirit of inspiration, which all Elders pray for, but which only 
those get who are willing to think as well as pray. 

Reddere Auditores Doclles. — The purpose of an intro- 
duction is, thirdly, *to render the audience warmly in sympathy 
with the views advanced.' 

When Paul the Apostle got an opportunity to address the cul- 
tured Athenians assembled on Mars Hill, he did not bring against 
them a railing accusation. "I perceive,'' said he, in substance, ''that 
in all things ye are much given to the worship of the gods. Among 
your countless altars, I find one to the unknown God. Whom 
therefore ye worship as an unknown Being, him declare I unto 
you." 

For the assembly and the occasion this must be counted a pat- 
tern introduction. Nothing could be more graceful in allusion nor 
more conciliating in tone. I have softened one or two of the expres- 
sions in the King James' translation, satisfied that they are not 
quite in harmony with Paul's purpose, expressed as it was in the 
aesthetic phraseology of the original Greek. 

What was this purpose? To gain a respectful hearing for the 
Gospel of Christ. The fact that he succeeded is the strongest 
evidence of the fitness of the introduction. Paul was probably the 
most cultured of the Apostles, yet even he must have failed had not 
the Spirit restrained the natural vehemence of his temper. Paul's 
spirit, we are told, ''was stirred within him, when he found the city 
wholly given up to idolatry." Did he let this impatience break out 
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in denimciation? Oh, no; he was too wise for that. He knew how 
futile is a discourse that does not at the start gain the sympathy of 
the audience. 

««Use a Little Quite.** — The very breTity of this intro- 
duction was an indirect compliment to the quick intelligence of 
his hearers. Then, instead of showing vexation, he began with 
praise; a quality as sweet to the palates of the artistic Athenians as 
to the mouths of the prosaic inhabitants of today. This is evident- 
ly an example of what Paul meant by the words: ^TJse a little 
guile.'^ That the opening sentence, alluding to their worship of 
many gods, was from Paulas point of view a reproach, cuts no fig- 
ure: Paul knew that the Athenians would count it a compliment. 
He also knew, perhaps, that no more telling a compliment could be 
paid them than to praise their piety. By this master stroke he ac- 
complished the first purpose of the introduction: he rendered his 
audience favorably disposed toward himself. Intellectual alertness, 
the second condition, was aroused by appealing to their curiosity; 
and as to sympathy, the third condition, we can readily imagine 
each venerable Areopagite exclaiming inwardly: "Silence! Boom 
for the Jew! It is concerning one of our own gods that he would 
speak.'* 

Manaslns: tlie Emotions. — The question of rendering an 
audience sympathetic toward the principles about to be advanced is 
a question of managing the emotions. It ought not to be diflScult 
to any one that makes a careful study of his hearers. When such a 
monster as Enoch Davis ♦ can excite widespread sympathy, it is 
pretty evident that there is an abundance of this quality lying 
around ready to respond to any cause good, bad, or indifferent; pro- 
vided only that he who would draft it into service has the tact and 
delicacy to approach it from the right side — ^which means, at least 

*Jfiaodh DmTts wm oonvloted, darlnir ibe rear 1894, oC havlDg murdered a alek and 
helplCM wife lo her bed, horribly mntUattiiff her body with a hatohet, and afterward wrappings 
tt into an old blanket and homing it in a potato cellar. The details were moet reToltlng, yet 
many proonlnent ladles Interested ttiemselTes in clrenlatlng petitions for his pardon. . 
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in the case of an unholy cause^ the side not guarded by reaflon and 
judgment. 

He is counted a poor mariner who cannot sail in the teeth of 
the gale. The good sailor makes use of every wind. So must he be 
counted a bungler in preaching who gains no sympathy for the 
ideas he is about to advance; for the orator moves the multitude 
hither and thither as he lists. It is not a question of what is just 
and right, but of what is dramatically made to appear just and 
right, that tells with an audience. In the case of the bungling 
preacher, the cause is pleaded before the poorly developed intellect, 
and is lost through the feebleness of an apathetic judge. In the 
case of the orator, it is tried before the all-dominant emotions, and 
is won through the decisiveness of an impressionable jury. 

The arguments for any cause are certainly not less adjustable 
than the sails of a ship. There is then no reason from the speaker's 
side why they should appear in this way rather than in that way. 
The question as to which way they are to be adjusted must depend 
upon a predetermination of what winds of emotion are in the air. 
It is because the orator feels these winds by instinct, and adjusts his 
sails by instinct, that he is called an orator. Now, because you and 
I are not thus endowed, shall we shut our eyes, and with blind 
rage face the blizzard? The germ at least of this instinct is within 
us and careful observation and thought will soon develop it. 

Letting: it Talk. — ^These words bring me to the very seat of 
all the diflBculty; we have never given careful observation and 
thought to the effect of this method or that method of preaching; 
we have simply shut our eyes, so to speak, and let it talk. If it were 
not so, how could an Elder use the same introduction Sunday after 
Sunday for twenty-five years? Have you, my dear fellow-preacher, 
ever calculated the amount of weariness produced by the one way 
you have of approaching all your subjects? Well, I do not single 
you out because you are unique in this respect. We are a big com- 
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pany and are more or less alike in our sins of omission and commis- 
sioB. 

But is it not time we were waking up? We are about at a 
stand-still. Let us honestly confess^ that the effects we produce are 
feeble. It was only last Sunday that I listened to four speakers, 
not one of whom, so far as I could discern, stirred any emotion m 
the congregation save that of patience. This, in the case of two of 
them, was stirred to impatience. We must awaken. We must get 
''method'^ and "fire*' into our discourses — ^which will never happen 
so long as we "take no thought about what we shall say." 



IV. 

AS TO THE LENGTH OF AN INTKODUCTIOK. 

It seems almost like overdoing matters to write more on so 
small a portion oi the sermon as the introduction; especially so in 
view of the fact that, as preachers, we have hardly begun to con- 
sider what an introduction means, least of all determined to make 
use of this device in our discourses. But as I confidently believe 
that the time will come for each Elder when the tasteless little talk 
whereby he now seeks to steady his nerves will no longer be in- 
dulged in, by reason of an ardent desire to arouse in his hearers a 
high pitch of interest for the message which he feels burning within 
his bosom — ^believing, I say, that our Elders will shortly feel all 
this in a definite way, I venture to open the subject again. 

Thus far I have sought primarily to discover 'what* are the pur- 
poses of an introduction, and reduced them to three, viz., (1) to 
dispose an audience favorably toward the speaker; (2) to arouse in- 
tellectual alertness; and (3) to gain sympathy for the views about to 
be advanced. In the chapters which follow I desire to discuss es- 
pecially *how' these objects are to be accomplished. 
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An Introduction should be Short.— Just as it is the 

main purpose of an introduction to excite curiosity^ so it should be 
the chief care to turn this curiosity into genuine interest, ere sus- 
pense and weariness have made it flat. The behavior of yeast fur- 
nishes me a fine simile here. Every housekeeper knows that under 
favorable circumstances the vinous fermentation progresses rapidly, 
but if continued too long, the acetous fermentation begins; or, to 
put it in Anglo-Saxon, if the yeast works too fast, and too long, it 
turns sour. Let me carry this illustration a little further. A scat- 
tering individual here and there has tasted bread made from sour 
yeast; but all of us, without exception, have tasted sermons that 
have been soured by the introduction. This observation leads me 
further to remark that the sisters manage their bread better than 
the brethren do their sermons; a circumstance explained perhaps, 
by the trifling fact that some attention is usually given to bread- 
making. 

Principles Qovernins Lensrth of introduction. — ^A long 
introduction occasionally holds the attention of an audience. But 
in such cases, we may be pretty certain that it is failing in its real 
purpose. Instead of exciting interest for what is to follow, it is 
drawing attention to itself. To fail in this manner is to leave it 
without an excuse for taking up time; but it is even then better 
than the introduction, whose length, not so relieved, makes it flat 
and wearisome. Long introductions under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, are offensive to the mental eye as being out of propor- 
tion. They remind you of those curious houses which have very 
gaudy and pretentious fronts, but which fall rapidly into insignifi- 
cance by one lean-to after another, until the series closes — appro- 
priately, let us say — ^in a coal-shed or dog-kennel. 

Undue length is not the only thing that sours an introduction; 
it may fall flat from a number of other causes which will be touched 
upon shortly. But this one is perhaps the most prominent cause of 
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sourness or flatness. This leads to the enquiry: What is undue 
length in an introduction? 

In answering this question let us fall back upon our illustra- 
tion. If yeast be placed, say in the cellar where the temperature is 
low, it works slowly; but if brought near the stove, it goes with a 
gallop, so to speak. Now every audience has a certain emotional 
temperature which rises quickly or slowly, partly in accordance 
with the previous culture of the people, partly by the magnetic 
force and imaginativeness of the speaker. For instance, take an 
audience of children- Here the introduction must be excursive, and 
each separate point be made an object-lesson designed to excite in- 
terest on its own account. Without such preparation the ulterior 
lesson cannot be attained. An uncultured grown-up audience have 
in many respects child-minds, and must be treated in the same way 
— ^vrithout seeming to be so treated, however. Milk is actually what 
both minds need, but you cannot give it to the bearded boys and 
wrinkled girls with a spoon. 

Bearded Boys and Wrinkled Qirls. -I said, 4n many 
respects' the uncultured adult mind resembles that of the child. 
One of these is the want in both minds of collateral facts and ideas 
whereby to 'apperceive' the thought to be presented. This missing 
basis of knowledge must be supplied, as well with an adult audience 
as with children, if the principles of the sermon are to be assim- 
ilated. But in the case of the adult, no matter how meagre his in- 
formation, the very exigencies of life will have given him a power 
not possessed by the child, of reasoning to conclusions; an ability 
to "catch the drift'' of a sermon, to feel the force and bearing of 
facts, and to see the end towards which those facts are converging. 

If now the general principle be kept in view, that the secret of 
interest is giving the mind something to do, there should be no 
difl&culty in deciding in what respects introductions for children 
and for uncultured adults should be alike and in what unlike. 
They should be alike in being elaborate and graphic; in giving all 
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the facts necessary to flux, as it were, the ore of the sermoiL Thib 
means that they must be long, quite too long for the patience of 
the few here and there who do not need this information. 

They are unlike in that with children the relationships arising 
out of the introductory facts must be woven so finely — must be 
made so gauze-like — as barely to veil the truth in which we seek to 
arouse interest. This is a most delicate point to reach without ac- 
cident. One word wrongly put may spoil all by ''giving away the 
story .'^ When their little eyes sparkle with restless anxiety, as if 
to say: 'Is it this, or is it that? Oh, dear, I wish I knew,^' then 
must the introduction end and the discussion begin. 

But long ere this pitch of interest is reached with the child^ 
the man, with his quicker grasp of relationships, has seen through 
it all. To persist explaining after this has happened is to make him 
conscious that you are trying to feed him with a spoon, (and to 
make yourself aware by the contempt he manifests for your efCorts 
that he is a big ungrateful boy). 

Don*t Chew for Others. — I stated a short time ago that 
the secret of interest is giving the mind something to do. This 
'something* I may add here, must be original work, not work on 
matter which you have chewed fine first. Let this be a hint to those 
delightful (?) people who want to tell it all. We are interested 
when we begin to discover relations for ourselves, not when rela- 
tions are pointed out. The cause of the interest is our uncertainty 
as to whether we are right; which makes us eager to hear more, in 
order that we may verify our forecasts. The speaker who has not 
the power to cause us to make forecasts draws upon our patience. 
He who spoils our forecasts by a blundering tongue draws upon our 
disgust. 

Length and elaborateness of introduction must depend, then, 
upon (1) the nature of the subject, (2) the nature of the occasion, 
and (3) the degree of mental activity manifested by the audience. 
Frequently no introduction is necessary, especially where the ob- 
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jects of the meeting are definite and well-known. When it is given, 
it is better to err on the side of shortness than length. Five min- 
utes is ample for preliminary remarks. This will give the speaker 
time for five hundred words, which is ten per cent of what should 
be the limit of a long sermon, five thousand words. When the 
minds of the audience are finely poised, it will be well to make the 
introduction as short as was Paul's before the Athenians. 

A Spiritual Tiiermometer. — It will be seen therefore 
that as regards length or elaborateness of introduction, no rules can 
be given that do not take into account the conditions of the audi- 
ence. To know these conditions is the great art or rather the great 
inspiration of the preacher. This, I think, is the meaning of the 
gift of discerning of spirits. It is a sort of spiritual thermometer 
that detects instantly the religious warmth or coldness in the room, 
thereby enabling the speaker to adapt his remarks to meet the con- 
ditions. Speakers that ramble from start to finish seem not to 
have this delicate mental perception. The habit of talking to a 
room full of air in which human figures happen to sit, rather than 
to throbbing hearts and beaming eyes, has dulled their sensibility 
alike to the warmth and the coldness of the spiritual climate. Such 
speakers get their pleasure solely by the vanity of standing before 
an audience; and gather their inspiration, such as it is, by the sound 
of their own voices. Could they at some given moment be made 
keenly sensible of the feelings they have aroused in their hearers, 
what a collapse there would be in this fluent march of empty 
sounds! 
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V. 



THE INTRODUCTION SHOULD BB SIMPLE, DIBBCT, AND SUG- 
GESTIVE. 

Observe people in a fair. They are not all interested in the 
same things. Among the medley of sights and sounds clamoring 
for attention, each looks at and listens to what interests him. But 
what is the secret of this interest? Familiarity. What he knows 
something about, he is anxious to know more about. Let the 
speaker take note of this human characteristic. 

The Introduction should be Simple, Direct, and Sug- 
gestive. — By the word "simple," I mean th^t it should con- 
tain no word or form of expression that will not yield its kernel of 
thought without a severe mental eifort. It must be borne in mind 
that the audience has as yet attained no intellectual momentum: 
the wheels of thought are just beginning to move. To load them 
down at the start is to stop or balk the machinery. Simplicity is 
lost, as before intimated, by the use of unfamiliar words, by in- 
volved constructions, and by haziness of thought. The last is the 
most common as well as the worst fault. Too often preachers act 
as if the time allotted for the introduction were for their particular 
benefit and not for the benefit of the audience. Instead of coming 
forward with ideas clear and definite, they practice blindly on their 
hearers for a time, till the rauddiness of their brain has settled and 
their thoughts clarify. The audience in the meanwhile is called 
upon for a severe mental effort at the start in order to get coherency 
out of this jumble and tangle of ideas; and when it fails, as it must 
fail, all three aims of the introduction are frustrated: respect for 
the speaker is lost, intellectual alertness blunted, and sympathy for 
the object of the sermon not aroused. 
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Want of naturalness in the introduction from whatever cause 
is a fault analogous to want of simplicity. The speaker that ex- 
hibits undue feeling on the start, forgets that his audience is cold 
and impassionate, and can have no sympathy with such an out- 
burst. I call to mind a preacher who began so vehemently that in 
less than five minutes the tears were streaming down his cheeks. 
The causes of this sudden feeling were, I suppose, quite adequate — 
to him; but he forgot that these causes had not been presented to 
the audience. The result was, he cried alone for us all, while we 
Lung our heads in pity, or shame, or disgust — I scarcely know 
which — ^for him. 

A calm, deliberate beginning followed by a gradually 
increasing warmth — an emotion that transfers heat so subtly to the 
audience as to seem itself rather more cool than the occasion de- 
mands — ^is the best plan in nine cases out of ten. The tenth case is 
where the audience is already in a state of excitement, perhaps 
through the eiSforts of a previous speaker, perhaps through the in- 
fluence of circumstances or happenings felt alike by all. The un- 
impassioned introduction is manifestly out of place in such a case. 
A fine general rule as regards simplicity is always to begin on the 
intellectual and emotional level of the audience, whatever that may 
be. This again brings forward the fact that the preacher exists for 
the congregation, not the congregation for the preacher. 

Strivins: for Effect. — In saying that the introduction 
should be "direct,'^ I have special reference to the avoidance of a 
"showy* beginning. For instance, nothing is more common in the 
first essays of the student than attempts at "fine writing." Effect 
is sought by elaborate phrases, inverted construction, climacteric 
and periodic sentences, rich displays of metaphor and simile — ^in all 
which the feeble thought, if thought there be at all, is over-shad- 
owed like the daisy in the tropics. Now, although, when such es- 
says are read, the tmcultured multitude exclaims: "How beauti- 
ful!" it is not such surface approbation that preachers must aim at. 
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I quite foresee, howeyer, that when our young Elders shall 
giye conscious attention to the construction of the sermon, the first 
mistake they will make will be in this same striving after effect by 
the mere ornaments of style. I wish therefore to call attention 
here to the fact that the safest rule for the introduction, as indeed, 
for the discussion also, is: ^^Talk to the point and stop when you 
reach it." UtiMty, not ornament, must decide the choice of every 
word and phrase. The charm of Joseph Smith's preaching lay in 
the fact that he took the shortest route to the hearts of his hearers 
— often it would seem, to the serious disturbance of a strait-laced 
brother or sister here and there, who had been accustomed to the 
"firstly," "secondly," "thirdly," etc., of elaborate discourses. 

Directness is oftenest violated by want of unity. In 
such cases, no single purpose has been kept in view and the result 
is an introduction so loosely constructed as to serve equally well 
for each of a dozen sermons; which means that it would serve none 
of them well. Directness does not exclude diversity of material. 
It simply insists that a single purpose shall co-ordinate and subor- 
dinate it all, and also that no matter shall be included which does 
not bring the introduction nearer the discussion. For that species 
of mental vagrancy which sets off at a right angle to illustrate some 
thought, then straightway forgets the thought and sets out at 
another right angle to illustrate the illustration, and so on ad in- 
finitum — ^there is no cure save a vigorous course of study that shall 
tend to mind concentration. Such minds cannot afford to indulge 
in the slightest digressions; for there is danger that they will not 
come back. Let all such follow the trail while it is hot, allowing no 
smaller thoughts starting from the sides to tempt them from pur- 
suit of the original purpose. 

Begin Within Haillns Distance.— Directness implies Oiat 
the introduction must begin within hailing distance of the discus- 
sion; as near indeed, as the audience happens to be. This is to re- 
mind certain Elders that it is not necessary, nor always 
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desirable, to preface every sermon by a synopsis of the 
history of the Church. Such a going back for a begin- 
ning reminds us of the Dutchman, who, thinking a cer- 
tain stream too broad to jump, took a two-mile start 
from the top of a hill, but found on reaching the bank that it was 
necessary to pause awhile to recover breath, before attempting the 
leap. So the Elder who takes his hearers on a useless preliminary 
excursion in the hope of arousing interest, will find them too weary 
to appreciate his discussion when at length it begins. 

Not only should the thoughts composing the introduction 
spring up from a radius near the discussion, but like good soldiers, 
they should move by orderly and swift advances toward the scene 
of action. What can inspire more courage in a speaker and more 
confidence in an audience than the exhilarating effect of such a 
rapid forward movement? The speaker whose thoughts thus con- 
verge and "pitch right into" the subject, arouses expectation. ^^He 
means business; if we are to follow him we must keep our wits 
about us." 

An Introduction Should be ««5us:gestiver' that is, it 
should not only excite expectation, but it should excite expecta- 
tion concerning the subject in hand. It should be of the same 
quality of cloth as the discussion, and should differ in color, only 
as trimmings may differ. Where expectations have been aroused 
which the discussion fails to satisfy, the audience feels balked. If 
the speaker has done this so adroitly as to make his hearers 
acknowledge themselves outwitted, then something of the eager- 
ness shown by the reader who has been thrown off the scent of a 
detective story, will attach to the next step in the sermon. But how 
rarely would all circumstances combine to make an audience ad- 
mit this! Oftener the preacher will be charged, and justly, too, 
with blundering and haphazard talk. *^hat has all this, that he 
has just been telling us, got to do with the subject now being treat- 
ed?^' And the answer in most cases must be: "Nothing whatever, 
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save as it enabled him to whet his dullness upon our patience.'' 
Thus, the objects of the introduction are frustrated, especially in 
respect of sympathy for the principles to be advanced. 

But not too Suggestive.— But, while the introduction 
should be suggestive, care must be taken to make it only suggestive; 
that is, it must not steal thunder from the discussion. He is a poor 
story-teller that "gives away" his plot at the opening. So is he a 
poor preacher that instead of making use of curiosity throughout 
his sermon, satisfies it at a single gulp, and is thereafter compelled 
to ram all his doctrines down unwilling throats by the unaided 
force of his spiritual dogmatism. Chickens are fattened for market 
by this ramming process, but I very much fear that soxds are made 
leaner by it. 

This adjustment between the introduction and the discussion, 
is, as remarked in the last chapter, the most delicate point in tbe 
whole business of sermon-making. On the one hand nothing 
should be left out of the introduction that can place the mind in a 
better attitude toward the subject-matter; yet, on the other, there 
is the greatest danger that too much will be said; that the discussion 
will be so stripped of its richest coloring as to seem, when it comes, 
like a series of thread-bare repetitions. But difficult as is this ad- 
justment, it can be successfully accomplished by every Elder that 
will give it sufficient thought. Witness how skilfully Nathan the 
Prophet prepared the mind of King David for Qod'a judgment 
upon him for the double crime of adultery and murder. His 
parable of the ewe-lamb was suggestive, without being too suggest- 
ive. Would his purpose have been accomplished as well had he 
blundered in the introduction? 
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VI. 

MODBEATIOlf AND MODESTY IN THE INTEODUCTION, 

In no other place can a man so ill afford to promise what he is 
unable to fulfil as when he stands before an audience. To excite 
expectations by a splendid introduction is quite the proper thing — 
for the man who is able to gratify such expectations. But for the 
man of ordinary talent, it is better to lead the audience to expect 
little than much, so that the interest may rise rather than fall as 
the sermon progresses. The language is fuU of phrases expressive 
of failures in respect of promising too much, '^e came out of the 
little end of the horn" is a familiar way of putting it. Another, 
which however smells rather too strongly of tobacco, has it, ^^e 
bit off more than he could chew.^' A building started on too large 
a scale and left xmfinished is invariably denominated So and So's 
**f oily." Anti-climax in any form appeals rather to ridicule than 
to respect. The preacher cannot afford to run this risk. The next 
qualification of the introduction will therefore be self-evident, viz.: 

The Introduction Should be Moderate and Modest— 
But there is in fact little need of cautioning our Elders on this 
point. If they indulge any vanity it is much more likely to be the 
opposite one — ^that of excessive self-depreciation. This leads me to 
discuss the prime quality of the introduction — ^as also indeed of 
the entire discourse — ^viz: modesty. 

Modesty, in the first place, forbids the parading of self before 
the audience. I say 'parading,' for such conduct does not deserve 
a more gentle word. There are two forms of this species of intru- 
sion. The first is where the speaker either directly or indirectly 
holds liimself up as an object of praise or adoration. Fortunately 
this .form is rare among Latterday Saints, though it crops out oc- 
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casionally. It is very much to be feared that, ere these views on 
preaching shall be interpreted as I would have them, the pendulum 
will swing high to this species of vanity. The other form is all but 
universal among us now. I refer to the tiresome, long-drawn-out 
apologies about the unexpectedness of the call, and about being un- 
prepared, etc., etc., with which we deem it necessary to preface our 
remarks. Occasionally a speaker throws in an extra paragraph or 
two on his physical ailments! There may be instances wherein al- 
lusions to self in a discourse are quite proper. But our sermons 
would be vastly improved if preachers regarded such instances as 
exceptional, and would follow the general rule not to exhibit them- 
selves either for exaltation on the one hand, or for stultification on 
the other. 

Excuses and Excuse-making^. — One word as to excuses 
and excuse-making. Next to the student that habitually shirks, 
stands the student who has the habit of making excuses. The first 
is lazy, the second is weak; both are ciphers so far as real progress 
in this world is concerned. The first fails through want of desire, 
the second through want of will. The excuse-maker may have the 
desire, but he lacks the force to carry it through. Instead of his 
controlling circumstances, circumstances control him. 

Often, however, he is weak by carelessness rather than by want 
of force. Dr. Maeser well knew this characteristic of human nature. 
The first excuse would perhaps be accepted with a reassuring smile, 
the second with a look of surprise, the third with some stem re- 
proof like this: "Young man, this is the last excuse I want to hear 
from you this term. I hate excuses. They are generally a sign of 
weakness. ^Sickness?* Don^t get sick, that's all I can say. It is 
high time you were learning to make things bend to some supreme 
purpose of lif e.^' 

And strange as it may appear, excuses generally ceased to 
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come. The student somehow learned to deny himself of parties^ 
sociables^ and friyolities^ and to place duty above them all. 

Now apply this little moral to the ten thousand preachers 
among the Latterday Saints. If those who preside would treat 
shiftless Elders as Brother Maeser treated shiftless students^ there 
would soon be an end of the excuse-making apologies which, it is 
scarcely too harsh to say, are now a disgrace to our preaching. 
What business have Elders in Israel to be making excuses? 

Respect for the Feelings of an Audience. — Modesty in the 
presentation of a discourse demands, in the second place, every pos- 
sible courtesy and consideration for the feelings of an audience. A 
speaker will not indulge airs of superiority or of condescension in 
the presence of his hearers if he hopes to get them favorably dis- 
posed toward himself, or in sympathy with his views. On the con- 
trary, he will, if he is wise, manifest toward them a spirit of genial, 
democratic frankness that shall make them say: ^^e is one of us.'^ 
1 am just now thinking of one of the Apostles whose chief est charm 
this is. So warmly does the quality attach people to him, that he 
can say the severest things — and he seldom fails to give iron-clad 
reproof wherever it is needed — ^without making his hearers love him 
any the less. 

Bespect for an audience is best shown by a proper self-respect. 
The sloven in dress or speech need not expect much sympathy even 
though his hearers be themselves largely of that class. It is related 
of Patrick Henry that, wishing to win the voters of a certain remote 
district, he dressed in homely garb and spoke to them in their own 
peculiar dialect. It was a piece of bad judgment on his part. These 
backwoods farmers were insulted. They knew too well that the 
greatest orator of America was not ia the habit of dressing like a 
tobacco planter, nor of electrifying his audiences by the lingo of the 
plantation. 

Aimlnii: as Related to Flrinn:. — In conclusion let me urge 
that time and thought put upon the opening remarks of a sermon 
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are not wasted. When it is considered that the purpose of preach- 
ing is not to gratify the yanity of the preacher but to persuade men 
to a better hfe, then any detail, be it ever so trifling, which helps 
to insure the fulfilment of his purpose is important. The sight is 
one of the smallest things about a- gun. It is moreover quite un- 
necessary to the man who shoots merely for the fun of hearing the 
sound and seeing the smoke. But the man who fires every time to 
some purpose counts it of the supremest importance, and would not 
think of getting along without it. When the young Elder gets be- 
yond the novelty of ^Tiolding*^ an audience, and past the vanity of 
being pleased with his own voice, he will begin to appreciate the 
value of a sight to his gun. 

This does not conclude the subject of the introduction, though 
it must end further discussion of it here. It would be quite in or- 
der, did space permit, to devote a chapter to examples illustrating 
the principles set forth. In lieu thereof I must urge the reader to 
be on the look-out for examples of introduction. He will find them 
in all species of writing and speaking. In this treatise, for instance, 
there is not only an introductory chapter to the whole work, but a 
paragraph or more of introduction to each chapter. I point them 
out with no little fear and trembling; for the chances are that the 
majority of them will not fit the rules I have laid down. It is easier, 
as Shaksepeare puts it, to give advice to twenty men than be one of 
the twenty to follow that advice. 



vn. 

THE DISCUSSION — MEANING OF THE TEBH — A DEFINITE PBOP- 
OSITION NECB88ABY. 

From what has been said respecting the introduction it must 
be evident that this part of the sermon, as its name implies, exists 
only for the discussion: that if it fails to smooth the way for the 
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real subject-matter, it fails utterly and has no excuse for takiiig up 
time. Prom this clrcunaian ce, it -will be seen that though the in- 
troduction is the first to be spoken, it should be the last to be 
thought of; for the discussion must at least be outlined in the mind, 
before the speaker is made aware of what is necessary to introduce 
it. In all formal composition, especially that which is committed 
to paper, both introduction and discussion should be carefully 
thought out before delivery; but the former, being only a device to 
make the latter more effective, can rarely first occupy attention to 
advantage. 

Do you insist, then, asks the reader, that preparation for a ser- 
mon shall consist in going over in the mind the points of the dis- 
cussion before it is presented? I may answer 'yes' and 'no.' A lec- 
ture is not worthy the name, that has not thus been thought out, 
part by part; and he is a poor teacher who comes before his class 
without having definitely considered what he is going to teach and 
how he will teach it. The sermon among Latterday Saints differs 
from the lesson or the lecture in that it is not prepared for a defi- 
nite occasion. But prepared it must be, not only by much thought, 
but by much definitely arranged thought, if it is to be worthy the 
name of sermon. Elders who come before the people in the ca- 
pacity of preachers must form the habit of daily mental discussion 
of subjects appropriate for sermons. In no other way can the clay 
be kept mixed and pliable to the potter's hand. This mixing can 
be done while following the plow, while resting at noon, while do- 
ing any one of a hundred things that require only muscular atten- 
tion. What I insist upon is that we should think — ^think logically 
and consecutively — ^then when we arise to speak, our thoughts will 
naturally follow a line. 

What is the meaning of discussion as here used? A successful 
discussion, it may be replied, must be a clear realization of these 
two propositions: 1. What do I wish to accomplish? 2. How shall 
I accomplish it? That is to say, a discussion is (1) the knowing 
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definitely what doctrine is to be proved, what principle marntained, 
what lesson to be enforced; and (2) the finding of arguments and 
persuasions suitable thus to prove, maintain, or enforce the truth 
in question. Let us proceed to consider in its order the fiirst of 
these propositions. 

VafiTueness of Purpose. — No fault is more common to 
preachers, nor more fatal to their sermons, than vagueness of pur- 
pose. Dr. Holmes tells of a clergyman who wrote a book entitled, 
"Thoughts on the Universe." Think what must be the quality of 
one of these thoughts! You would have to snifE all the ether this 
side of the Pleiades just to get a smell of it. And yet had there 
been a bigger place in which to spread out thought, this misty di- 
vine would probably have chosen it! 

Vagueness, my observation leads me to believe, is much more 
common among Latterday Saint preachers than among sectarians. 
And the reason is not far to seek. Sectarians make a business of 
preaching, and spend the week days elaborating their sermons. 
Nothing else tends to definiteness so much as writing. ^Tleading 
maketh a full man, conversation a ready man, and writing an exact 
man,'' says Lord Bacon. Now, exactness these preachers generally 
have, however else they may fail in presenting divine truth. Mor- 
mon Elders, on the other hand, '^king no thought," but relying, 
as they generally do, for inspiration upon the spur of the occasion, 
sail out upon the sea of thought without rudder or compass, and 
often have not the faintest idea where they will land. 

This want of clearness and definiteness has already beea 
touched upon under the general head of subject-matter. Here it is 
necessary to consider it in its relation to the discussion. Imagine s 
teacher coming before his class with no other preparation than a 
vague idea that his subject is to be something on science — ^that is, 
he is certain it is not on history. What will he be able to say? No 
doubt he will succeed in filling up the hour, but his lesson will be 
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as scattering and disappointing as wonld be the talk of the man 
who should try to give his opinion of "things in general/^ 

An Example. — ^Yet just sach vagueness as this is 
rather the rule than the exception. Ask the average preacher 
among ns what he will preach about today. The answer will be 
"The Gospel.'' 

What do you wish to say concerning the "Gospel?" 
"Oh, something — ^whatever I shall be led to say." 
Well, have you no definite truth — a truth deeply affecting 
mankind — ^that you desire to maintain concerning the Gospel? 
'T don't understand you." 

Surely you cannot preach upon the Gospel as a whole: it is too 
broad and vague. 

"Oh, as to that I shall select some part of it, say faith." 
Well, what do you wish to maintain as to faith? 
"Why, ril 'talk* about faith. Faith is my subject." 
Certainly, but why do you choose it? What do you expect to 
accomplish by talking on this subject? What do you wish to prove? 
"Oh, as to that, I'll wait to see how my mind is led." 
But the result will prove that such a mind is the last to perinit 
itself to be led. The mind that refuses to tie itself down to some 
definite thing can neither be led nor driven. It will take a zig-zag 
course, keep on the move, but get nowhere. Tramps, we say, are 
beings out of Tiuman' relation — ^floating specks on the stream of 
humanity which collect over night in police eddies, then scatter 
again. There are minds which open on occasions just like police 
stations — ^turning loose whole beggarly hosts of tramp ideas — ^ideas 
out of 'rational' relation. But this is not discussion, it is mere 
twaddle. 

Definite Proposition Necessary. — ^There can be no discus- 
sion unless it turn upon some definite proposition. It is therefore 
of the supremest importance that the speaker ask himself, "What 
do I wish to accomplish? What purpose do I have in view in tak- 
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ing up the time?" If he is wise, he will let the wants of the congre- 
gation decide the answer to these questions. He is there for their 
sakes, not they for his sake. Howeyer, let him answer the question 
as he will, be it from his point of view or theirs, if his answer be ex- 
act, he will have something to talk to — something that will make 
his sermon a unit, and therefore compel thoughtful attention. 

What is a proposition? Something to be proved or maintained. 
Honesty, truth, virtue, charity — ^these are not propositions; for 
there is nothing about them to be proved or maintained. No man 
can talk intelligently upon ideas embodied in single words. They 
cannot be the subjects of discussion. The man who would begin a 
sermon on so vague a subject as "Truth,'^ ought in order to be con- 
sistent with himself, to respond with equal alacrity to such a sum- 
mons as this: "Hun quickly and fetch me something from some- 
where." 

Yet sermons begun on just such vague subjects turn out to be 
intelligent occasionally. Why? Because the preacher stumbles 
upon some proposition respecting them. But this stumbling is ac- 
cidental, and does not always happen. When it does, the proposi- 
tion is a happy one ouly by luck. But it ought not to need to hap- 
pen. Preaching has passed the stage of such rude experimentation. 
The man that has not wit enough to make a proposition respecting 
a subject — ^not merely a proposition, let me say, but the proposi- 
tion which the occasion requires— ought not to be permitted to 
waste the time of a congregation. 

Mcaninii: of Proposition. — ^The words, honesty, truth, 
virtue, charity, are terms merely. Terms become propositions when 
we assert something in respect to them, as: (1) Honesty is profit- 
able — not only from a financial, but also from a physical, a mental, 
a moral, and a religious point of view. (2) Truths, like good seeds, 
require cultivation; errors, like weeds, grow of themselves. (3) It 
is better to be virtuous than merely innocent. (4) Charity, wheu 
not guided by wisdom, does more harm than good. 
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These propositions may or may not be maintained: it is the 
business of the discussion to determine this. But certainly they 
present something definite for the mind to grapple with. Both 
speaker and hearer enter with zest upon a discussion when it turns 
upon a proposition about which there may be an honest difference. 
A well stated proposition bristles with suggestion, and thus has 
power to direct the mind into channels of thought undreamed of 
before. Even though the subject respecting which the proposition 
is made, be trite, yet the new aspect in which it is presented by a 
well chosen theme, will lend interest and attention. 

Examples of Proposition. — Here are a few suggestive 
propositions for sermons on faith. An hour in which to treat each 
of them would be limited time indeed: (1) The impulse to believe 
in a supreme Being is inherent in the human race. (2) It is only 
when this impulse is guided by correct knowledge respecting Gk)d, 
his being, his attributes, and his works, that we can term it true 
faith. (3) Without the attribute of mind called faith, the simplest 
form of society is impossible, let alone the complex form 
called civilization. (4) Is faith a ^'sargasso sea,'' as as- 
serted by Colonel Ingersoll? (5) Faith which leaves out 
the element of reason is superstition. (6) No man can have true 
faith and remain unrepentant. (7) That faith is most pleasing to 
God which resembles the confidence of the child in its parent. 
(8) Why Satan first attacks faith in God. (9) Faith considered as 
a mechanical power. (10) Why God ordained that we should walk 
by faith and not by sight. 

These are aspects of faith that present themselves in less than 
five minutes* reflection. The list might readily be swelled to a hun- 
dred or a thousand, all of which would vitally touch the interests of 
mankind. Into sermons on these subjects could be woven history, 
biography, the lessons of fiction, the achievements of science and 
art, daily experiences, the hopes and aspirations that stir the soul 
like zephyrs from an unseen world— ever3rthing that can instruct 
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and elevate mankind. And so of all other principles of our religion* 
Whenever our Elders shall set themselves to be guided by proposi- 
tions^ instead of trusting to the vagaries of mere terms^ trite preach- 
ing will have had its day among us. The question will then be^ not 
how shall I get a fresh interesting subject, but rather which of 
this multitude of fresh subjects shall I choose. 

A Proposition Aids tlie Spealcen — ^Kote that a clearly 
stated proposition aids the speaker in two ways: (1) It stimidates 
mind-activity by putting him in the attitude of instructing his 
hearers or of attacking or defending some principle believed in by 
mankind. (2) It directs this mind-activity into a definite channel, 
thus preventing him from getting lost in the mazes of his own 
thought. 

Take for instance the proposition, 'It is better to be virtuous 
than merely innocent.^' Here the mind is first directed to the dis- 
tinction between virtue and innocence, viz.: that innocence is a 
primal state, and virtue is innocence tested and tried. This dis- 
tinction will be widely illustrated, not only by the Adam and Eve 
of the garden of Eden as contrasted with the Adam and Eve bowed 
low with trials and tribulations and old age, but also by examples 
drawn from the experience of living men and women. The reason- 
ableness of the proposition having been demonstrated, it will be 
further strengthened by scriptural quotation. 

The enquiry will next be how does mankind act with reference 
to this truth. The mind will here be directed to the fact that more 
than half of Christianity practically reverse this conception in be- 
lief, and a very large number do so in actual practice. Roman 
Catholics must maintain that innocence is the state most acceptable 
to heaven, else why should they withdraw from the world and entet 
cloister and convent? Examples may be drawn from other re- 
ligions, as for instance those of India. Nor need we go to such 
general cases only. Illustrations may be found in the peculiar cus- 
toms and habits of all people. Where does the opposition to the 
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co-education of the sexes come from, save from the belief that imio- 
cence is better than virtne? 

The third enquiry is most important of aU. How do we as a 
people act with reference to the principle? In the education of 
OUT children do we spend our time in warding off temptation, or in 
fortifying their minds against it? How many of our sons and 
daughters fall because parents have sought to maintain their purity 
through keeping them in ignorance! Shall temptations be set be- 
fore children, then? No. Shall children be shielded absolutely 
from temptation? No. What is the principle that shall guide us, 
then? The same that guides God's providence: temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb. See that temptations are never greater than can 
be resisted. 

Such would be the framework of a discourse on the proposi- 
tion, "It is better to be virtuous than merely innocent.'* Thia 
framework, be it noted, can be filled in by anything and everything 
that will appeal to intelligence and help to enforce the purpose in 
view. Now, if you would know how the speaker has been assisted, 
picture him on the other hand left to flounder through an bourns 
talk with nothing but the vague idea of "virtue" to guide him. The 
cruelest thing a man can set his faculties to do is this same chasing 
of some phantom word through the heights and depths of the uni- 
verse. 

I trust that my point is established, viz: the necessity of a defi- 
nite proposition as a backbone for discussion. If further proof 
were needed it might be drawn from a consideration of the uniform 
practice of successful secular orators. The lecturer knows the end 
from the beginning by reason of his analysis or "diagram" of the 
subject; which is equivalent to the proposition, divisions, and proof 
of the preacher. The lawyer never fails to "state" his case to the 
jury before beginning his plea. The legislator speaks to some reso- 
lution or to some definite portion of a bill. All these "talk to the 
point," because they have a point to talk to, and because no other 

92 
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kind of talking would be tolerated. That vagueness is tolerated in 
preachers is a pity; were they compelled, equally with their secular 
brethren, to swallow wholesome doses of merciless criticism, the 
Lord's work would be better done. That they permit themselves 
to stop at ^'good enough'' because no lash is raised above their heads 
is only another instance where the cloak of holiness is used to shield 
abuses. 



VIIL 

SHOULD THB PBOPOSITION BB STATED TO THE AUDIENCE. 

Reasons for Stating the Proposition.— Having Mtablished 
the need of a proposition in a discussion, we may next ask the ques- 
tion: Is it necessary to state the proposition to the audience? 
Usage on this point is divided, though reasons are strongly in favor 
of doing so. First, a proposition clearly stated becomes a bond of 
common understanding between speaker and hearer — ^a sort of con- 
tract for a certain, definite kind of thought which the party of the 
first part agrees to deliver conscientiously, and the party of the sec- 
ond part, to pay for by close attention. This understanding is bene- 
ficial on both sides: the speaker, conscious that he has given his 
hearers a criterion by which to judge his remarks, and feeling that 
no defect in his sermon will remain undetected, no merit undiscov- 
ered, is stimulated to do his best, and do it coherently. The hear- 
ers, in addition to the stimulation they receive from being made in- 
telligent listeners, have an interest in the outcome of the sermon on 
their own account; for are they not led to think upon and develop 
the same theme? Thus the attention of the audience reacts upon 
the speaker, making him more lucid and eloquent; and his added 
clearness and force again stimulate the audience. Consequently 
both attention and interest demand that the proposition should be 
given. 
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Second, the proposition is a kind of key to the di&course. 
Sometimes, but not always, the drift of the sermon can be gained 
from the context; but it is always by the expenditure of mental 
energy that might be more profitably given to the theme, were the 
theme known. Whenever a hearer is led to ask: '^What is the 
speaker driving at?^' it is plain that he is losing what he ought 
not to lose. It is often too late to give the key to the discourse in 
the conclusion; for then the thoughts that needed imlocking are 
past and forgotten, or but dimly called to mind. As the first aim in 
preaching is to be understood, so the proposition whenever it adds 
clearness should be stated. 

When to Leave it Unstated. — But occasions arise when the 
proposition would better be left unstated. In the speaker's mind 
it should be present at every instant of the discussion, whether 
stated or unstated, else he must invariably beat about in the fog of 
incoherency; but when the stating of it would serve to arouse op- 
j>osition, he will do well to approach his conclusions under cover. 
Often the individual arguments of a theme arouse no antipathy, but 
are on the contrary well-received. It is only when these arguments 
are placed in juxta-position, so as to prove an unlooked-for proposi- 
tion, that prejudice gets the upper hand of reason and judgment. 
In order, therefore, that a series of arguments may have fair con- 
sideration, it is often necessary, especially in the missionary field, 
to keep the ultimate purpose concealed. 

A case in point was my first sermon in the Southern States. 
More full of zeal than wisdom, I faced the cold stare of an audi- 
ence out of whose eyes projected texts concerning false prophets, 
and boldly announced that I should prove from scripture that 
Joseph Smith was a prophet sent by God. Imagine the effect of 
this proposition. It was one of those narrow, straight-laced sects 
who try to follow the letter of the word, but do not dream of its 
spirit; long-haired and fanatical to the last degree; men who believe 
that the earth and stars and the powers of heaven revolve about a 
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few scriptural discoTeries that they have happened to make. I 
am now convinced that the hundred odd Dunkers I ad- 
dressed that day, counted themselves r^erved from the 
depths of eternity, to come forth in these last days just 
to show the world how false prophets and wolves in 
sheep's clothing should be treated. At the time, how- 
ever, I could only stand amazed at the first step in the program, 
which was taken immediately upon the announcement of my theme. 
These valiant few in this big world of sinners, whose holy locks 
were squarely cropped near the shoulders, turned their backs upon 
me and rested their grizzly chins upon their fists. There I stood 
and poured scripture for one hour — ^upon their rear. Quite useless; 
as well might the gentle rains of heaven try to soften the hearts of 
the moss-backed boulders of the forest; which, by the by, these 
"steadfast brethren'' resembled in more ways than one. 

Here was an audience whose continual boast was that they 
followed the teachings of scripture in the minutest details. Yet so 
hateful was the proposition I had made that they would not believe 
holy writ in support of it, even if an angel of heaven should pro- 
claim it unto them. I saw, when it was too late, that much of this 
unlucky discussion might have received respectful consideration 
had the ultimate purpose been concealed. As it was, the last hope 
we had of opening a field in this locality was crushed. I sincerely 
trust that the Lord will forgive our Elders for the many fields they 
utterly spoil by their first crude efforts at Gospel planting and 
sowing! 

The Modified Proposition. — Observe, however, tliat even 
in so extreme a case as the one just cited, it is tiot necessary to pro- 
ceed without giving the audience some form of proposition. For 
nearly every theme is capable of subdivisions, each of which should 
have its proposition. And even where it is not so divisible, the 
proposition may be stated in so general a form as not to arouse op- 
position, and yet preserve that concentration of the minds of ait 
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audience^ bo necessary to a successful discussion. Indeed, where 
the desire is to approach a conclusion under cover, the very best 
cover is just such a general proposition. To have no proposition, 
or rather studiously to avoid making a proposition, is apt to arouse 
suspicion of something hidden, something to be sprung upon the 
audience in the conclusion. And in this case every hearer in- 
stinctively fortifies himself against the surprise, by refusing to ad- 
mit anything. 

It will be seen therefore that the need of with-holding the 
statement of the theme for fear of opposition is more apparent 
than real. The specific proposition may need to be so with-held till 
the way has been paved by argument, but it is generally best to give 
as a substitute some mild form of it that would not be objection- 
able. 

A more real occasion for with-holding the proposition is the 
case of the inductive sermon — especially the narrative form of it. 
Here the very art of the preacher centers in keeping the "point** 
hidden, and the interest of the congregation hinges on the discov- 
ery of it from the examples and illustrations given. In this kind 
of sermon the purpose should be kept more rigidly than ever in 
view by the speaker; for the work should be so well done as not to 
need the announcement of the purpose even in the conclusion. He 
is but a dauber who needs to say of two pictures which he has just 
painted: "This is a man, and this is a horse.*' 

Substance and Form of Propositions. — ^A few words 
now in conclusion, as to the substance and form of the proposition. 
It goes without saying that the statement of the theme should be 
calm and impassionate. No matter how vehement may be the fill- 
ing-in matter, the proposition must address itself purely to the in- 
tellect. Let all exhibition of feeling be reserved for its proper 
place — the conclusion. Here is an example of this fault as taken 
from a red-hot sectarian sermon: 

'Ttfan until regenerated by the spirit of almighty God, is ab 
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solutely Binful; wholly an enemy of God; in all the faculties of hifi 
being, distorted, depraved, guilty, and corrupt. So that no rem- 
nant of spiritual life remains in him,but he is dead in trespasses and 
sin, and an object of God's utter abhorrence/* 

Such propositions, even aside from their objectionable length, 
remind one of the old flint-locks which would often spit fire so long 
at the priming vent that half the force of the charge was spent ere 
it went off. 

Should be Simple and Direct. — It is equally obvious that 
the proposition should be simple and direct. Clearness and defi- 
niteness are what both speaker and hearer demand. What— ex- 
actly— do I wish to maintain? This must first be settled, else clear- 
ness of discussion is impossible. Now, clearness and definiteness 
are more likely to be present where the words of the proposition are 
simple, and where the construction is direct; just as ambiguity and 
obscurity are most likely to lurk in words so long that they throw 
a shadow, and in constructions so involved as to be full of laby- 
rinths. Here as elsewhere obscurity is often mistaken for pro- 
fundity. Whenever a theme does not admit of absolutely lucid 
statement, the first business of the discussion should be to mark its 
limitations. "It is this I desire to maintain, not that.^' Other- 
wise confusion will result to speaker or hearer, perhaps to both. 

One Leading: Thought. — Unity demands that one lead- 
ing thought shall run through the proposition, and but one. Nor 
must it be uncertain, among the multitude of suggestions that may 
cling about the theme, which that leading thought is. For in- 
stance, take the proposition. "Blessed are they that do hunger ajid 
thirst after righteousness.^^ Here suggestions spring from almost 
every word: ^TBlessed'^ — ^by whom? How? "are" — or will be — 
which? "Hunger and thirsf'— how? Why should they? What 
circumstance in life should kad the mind to hunger and thirst? 
Give examples. "Righteousneas" — ^what does it mean? Do all 
men agree as to what righteousness is? If not, how shall we tell 
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what it is? What is it in the parent? In the child ? In the broth- 
er? In the friend? In the citizen? In the ruler? Is our con- 
science a guide as to righteousness? Is the Indian's? These are 
not a tithe of the suggested thoughts that indirectly must find 
their way into the discussion; but the leading thought is: They 
shall be blessed. It is this that makes the proposition a unit. This 
is the thought which the speaker must maintain and prove. To do 
this well, he will need to follow the life of a man who thus hungers 
and thirsts — ^follow it through the vicissitudes of this life and point 
out the connection between cause- and effect, between the Tiunger- 
ing* and God's blessings to him; follow it to the promise of another 
world; and at every step draw a contrast between such a man and 
one who does not ^hunger and thirst after righteousness.' Where 
such a leading thought is not prominent in the proposition, even 
the speaker is led into ambiguity. 

Should Contain but one Hour's Talk. — Unity next de- 
mands that a proposition shall be so restricted as actually not to 
include more than an hour's discourse can reasonably exhaust. 
Some propositions, that thoughtless preachers enter upon, would 
require ten quarto volumes to treat. What can be done by a 
preacher in such a case? The utmost he can do is to drive a few 
stakes and drag a 4tone here and there into line for a foundation: 
as to building the house — ^well, it is a cold place to leave an audi- 
ence, and they never fail to absorb its coldness. This attempting 
to speak upon subjects too broad is a common failing among Lat- 
terday Saint preachers. As before observed nothing can be cruder 
or more maddening to the mind than such a task. Set a man to 
plucking apples from a tree and some pleasure comes from his work; 
but bid him pluck the stars from the blue vault of heaven — sup- 
posing that he would act as blindly in such a matter as he does in 
preaching — and his best directed efforts would yield him no more 
satisfaction than would a frantic beating of the air. 

Declarative or Interroj^ative Form.— One other question 
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deserves consideration^ viz.: the form of the proposition. Shall it 
be a declarative sentence or a question? This depends upon the 
method of discussion pursued. For argument and persuasion th« 
declaration is the better; for exposition, the question. Space will 
not permit me to amplify this distinction. Observe, however, that 
the question creates the more mental activity in the audience, since 
it invites every hearer to be a co-investigator; whereas the declara- 
tion tends to make the audience mere witnesses of the investigation 
If I have by this time succeeded in showing that a discuaBion 
needs primarily a back bone — that is a definite proposition — mj 
next chapter will be devoted to illustrating how this back-bone 
needs body and limbs; in other words, I shall discuss the princi- 
ples underlying the 'division' of a theme. 

IX. 

THB NEED AND VALUE OF DIYISIONS IN THE DISCUSSION. 

The last two chapters were devoted to showing the need of a 
definite purpose to talk to in the discussion; a purpose, the state- 
ment of which must be a clear and complete answer to the speak- 
er's question: "What do I wish to accomplish?" Judging by the 
quality of their sermons one would say that the question is not 
asked by our Elders as often as it should be. For if it be asked in 
faith, the Spirit will not fail to reveal the answer. But will the 
answer be given when it is not asked? Hardly. God is not in the 
habit of bestowing gifts unsought. The Elder so little concerned 
about results as not to ask this question will not get the aid of in- 
spiration. He will more likely be permitted to talk right on from 
the plenitude of his own vacuity. Let us not credit inspiration 
with his sermon, lest we thereby credit the Spirit of truth with ut- 
terances whose disjointedness is a reproach to mere human intelli- 
gence. 
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Qranted, however^ that the speaker has asked the question 
and that the purpose of his sermon is clear to his mind — ^his first 
question then must be: " TBEow* shall I accomplish it?" This is 
my present theme — ^how to proceed with a discussion in the most 
effective way. 

Trustinn: to Chance. — My first care must be to impress 
the preacher with the need of definitely marked divisions in the 
discourse. Surely^ says the reader, so obvious a fact cannot need 
to be impressed. Let us not be too certain. If the need of divis- 
ions be so obvious, why do speakers among us so seldom adopt 
them? The fact is that while no sermon can proceed — move 
forward — ^without divisions, most speakers trust to the drift of 
their ideas for finding them. 

But this is trusting to the merest chance. In the case of all 
wandering talks, divisions definitely related to one another, are not 
found at all; hence the aimlessness of the preaching. Where divis- 
ions are stumbled upon, there is no assurance that they will occur 
in the order most effective to the purpose; or that all the divisions 
essential to the purpose will be found; or that those found will be 
essential. Some may be germane to the proposition, others only 
incidental to it; others, again, though perhaps good in themselves, 
may serve only to distract attention from the point under discus- 
sion. 

It is this blind trusting to the drift of ideas for those changes 
of topic so necessary to an all-sided discussion of a theme, that I 
am inveighing against. Such a course is nothing but a painful ex- 
hibition of mental vagrancy. When desultory habits of mind are 
manifested in any other occupation than preaching, the person is 
said to be thriftless and improvident. Such, for instance, is the 
farmer with no other plan of work than the day forces upon him; 
and such also is the day laborer who lives a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence, always waiting for something to turn up; but the preacher — ? 

A sermon is a structure. It is made up of parts definitely re- 
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lated. It is therefore just as subject to laws of construction as is a 
house. There is no need to trust to the drift of ideas to determiiie 
the shape of it. What would be thought of an architect who modi- 
fied his plans each day just as the masons happened to build? 
What I contend for is that the plan should determine the sermon, 
not the sermon, the plan. Our Elders should be architects capable 
of keeping the whole structure in vilw while building any part; 
not mere bricklayers, blind to everything save trowel and plum- 
met. 

Some Objections Considered. — It seems like wasting breath 
to argue that a thing made up of parts must be built by parts, and 
that he who would construct the whole must not leave the cutting 
and fitting of the parts to mere guess-work. What conditions have 
prevented our Elders generally from applying to preaching this 
simple reasoning — ^reasoning which is so obvious when applied to 
everything else they do? Perhaps the fact that putting consdous 
attention upon the manner of preaching has by many been count- 
ed irreverent, must largely answer for sermons that proceed with- 
out definite order. But there is another cause. The impression is 
general among Latterday Saints that this plan of pre-arranging di- 
visions in a discourse is one of the glaring artificialities of sectarian 
preaching. 

Nor is this prejudice unfounded, for the plan of proceeding 
by topics is not without its abuses. If a tree have but little foliage 
it should have but few branches, otherwise its unfruitfulness be- 
comes glaring. Where a sermon on some meagre theme is spun out 
to the "forty-fifthly^* point, an exactly similar impression is con- 
veyed to the audience. The skeleton, although so essential to the 
beauty of symmetry in man, is a most hideous thing to look upon 
when divested of its fleshly covering. In like manner the sermon 
whose frame-work protrudes at every joint, give us the impression 
of something withered and dried up. 

What then? Can we have human beings without skeletons? 
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**Skm and bones" will always be an unpleasant object to contem- 
plate whether in the human being or the sermon. The remedy, 
however, is not to take out the bones, which in the case of the ser- 
mon would resiQt in the hash-talk so common now — a dead thing 
in which no spirit can reside; but in clothing this frame-work till 
it reach the point of beauty and symmetiy, and above all, in breath- 
ing into it the breath of life. 

Ans:ularity In Preachlns: is not always due, however, 
to poverty of clothing material. More often it results from care- 
lessness on the part of the preacher in not concealing the scaffold- 
ing. That a frame-work is necessary to support his thought, is no 
excuse for thrusting this frame-work upon a congregation. Preach- 
ers who thus offend good taste, seem to imagine that what is good 
to guide the speaker must be good to guide the listener. It is per- 
haps this thought which leads sectarian divines to mark their di- 
visions "firstly," "secondly," "tenthly," etc., to the disgust of our 
Elders, who cannot tolerate any show of artificiality. But suppose 
this ostentatious show of numbering the items were not openly in- 
dulged in, would the sermon not be better for the careful analysis 
which makes such numbering possible? 

A more real objection to successive topics in the plan 
of a discourse, is where the divisions become cast-iron in their ex- 
actness. In such a case, there is no opporttmity to take advantage 
of thoughts which the inspiration of the occasion may suggest. 
The remedy is not to do away with divisions, but to make them 
flexible enough to include all contemporaneous ideas likely to aid 
the sermon. 

It is hardly profitable to continue in this strain, answering ob- 
jections that have never been made. Pew of the Elders whom I 
hope to benefit by this discussion have thought enough about ser- 
mon-making to urge an argument for or against the purpose of 
my present theme. To discuss diflBculties which cannot be under- 
stood because not yet encountered, is like setting up straw men and 
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knocking them down again. But as it is desirable that Elders 
should become judges in this matter by reason of actual trial, fol- 
lowing further considerations are urged, for adopting divisions in 
the discourse. 

The Ars:ument for Divisions. — 1. — Divisions promote 
perspicuity. Perspicuity is clearness from the point of view of the 
audience. No quality is more important; for on it hinges all other 
qualities. A hearer has but one chance to get the thought of a 
speaker. He cannot, like the reader, go back and re-read a passage 
whose drift he fails to catch. Any device, therefore, which aids 
him to understand a sermon as fast as it is uttered, is of prime im- 
portance. Divisions are clearly such a device, if followed logically 
One sees more clearly the flight of an arrow when the target is in 
view. 

2. — Divisions promote comprehensiveness. It is not possible 
to treat a subject from all its sides if the speaker relies simply upon 
the drift of thought for change of topic; for there is no more cer- 
tainty that thought turned loose will cut the proper channel than 
that a river will. But by a conscious pre-arrangement of topics, 
all the necessary aspects of a theme will be likely to come in for 
discussion in their proper order. 

3. — Divisions promote unity of discussion. Topics will of 
course be arranged with reference to the development of some one 
leading thought. This thought could not be made to tie the ser- 
mon together without such a pre-arrangement; setting ofiE one argu- 
ment against another, emphasizing this aspect, shading that, as the 
nature of the theme may demand. Can a complex machine be con- 
structed to work as a unit, unless the size, shape, and adjustment of 
each separate part be fully understood? No more can a sermon. 

4. — ^Divisions promote progress. One of the essentials of a ser- 
mon is that is shall move forward. Nothing is more exasperating 
than preaching which merely beats time or moves round and 
round and gets nowhere. Topics successively arranged for treat- 
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ment not only help the speaker to avoid repetition, but like mile- 
stones along a dreary road, they give a congregation an exhilarat- 
ing idea that they are getting somewhere. 

6. — ^Divisions promote brevity and conciseness. Just as ar- 
ticles of various shapes and sizes can be packed into a much smaller 
space when properly classified, so ideas definitely and logically ar- 
ranged take much less time in the telliag. 

6.— ^Divisions promote interest. Whatever gives a sense of 
clearness, order, unity, and progress cannot fail to arouse interest. 
We are interested in that which we understand, in that which 
shows evidence of design, and in that which we perceive is moving 
forward. The opposite of these qualities: obscurity, confusion, 
movement without progress, tends to dissipate attention and inter- 
est. 

7. — Divisions promote permanence of impression. Memory is 
dependent (1) upon iatensity of impression and (2) upon system- 
atic association. A well classified theme insures both these results; 
the first, by reason of interest; the second, by reason of logical ai- 
rangement. We fail to remember detached bits of knowledge. 
Fragmentary sermons, if they leave impressions at all, do so by 
reason of our minds' doing the neglected work of classifying or 
associating the truths thrown out. But how much time or inclina- 
tion is there to do this work during the progress of a rambling 
talk? 



X. 

PACTOBS THAT GO TO DETBBMINB WHAT DIVISIONS MUST 

BE MADE. 



Basis of Experience Lackins:. — Now begins the most 
difl&cult part of this discussion. For if I have succeeded in mak- 
ing it seem desirable that the proposition should be followed by 
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well arranged divisions, the question, how to proceed in arranging 
such divisions, is at once raised. The difficulty lies in want of 
power by many of my readers to apperceive what is necessary for 
me to say in answer to the question. A majority of the young 
Elders for whoir T wri*^ — ^the very ones that most need this infor- 
mation — are not fami]i»j wj^'.^ the principles underlying composi- 
tion; that is, they have never stuiied grammar or rhetoric. Ac- 
customed to "talk right on," they have stored up but few experi- 
ences that ^Hin be appealed to by way of making clear this or that 
method of dividing a subject. If they, in speaking, pass from one 
division to another, they are perhaps unconscious of it, and feel by 
retrospect only a vague notion that this was the best thing to do to 
prove the point under consideration. If successful in a sermon 
they are content to say simply, ^^t was the Spirit that spoke," 
when they should note carefidly how the Spirit led them to speak. 
If conscious of a failure they are content to feel badly over it in a 
dumb way, when they should carefully analyze the failure so as to 
discover, if possible, the causes of it. Thus these Elders have no 
basis of knowledge for the apperception of what must be said on 
this subject. It will therefore be necessary for me to furnish both 
warp and woof in the discussion that follows. 

The Desire to Make Divisions It might be remarked as 

a preliminary that with no other guide than an earnest desire, an 
Elder will not fail to find some way to divide a subject so as to ad- 
mit of more or less intelligent and effective discussion. Native 
common sense will guide him. Indeed, this must guide him under 
any circumstances, theory or no theory. He, therefore, who con- 
sciously puts to himself the question, **How shall I divide this sub- 
ject ?*' will find a way, and as a result make a discussion far more 
complete and comprehensive than he who simply "goes it blind.'* 

It might also be added in the same connection, that it would 
be much easier for me to suggest divisions in a given subject than 
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to formulate rules to guide the speaker in dividing subjects in gen- 
eral. 

Factors that Determine Divisions.— However, to make a be- 
ginnings let us consider first the factors that determine what shall 
be the nature of our divisions. These are: 1. — ^The qualifications 
of the hearers. Are they cultured or uncultured? Are they cap- 
able of prolonged attention? Are they in the habit of giving vol- 
untary attention^ or must attention be excited solely by arousing 
interest? If the latter, what will arouse interest? That is, what 
emotions are active? Divisions will be modified just as these ques- 
tions are answered. 

2. — The ability of the speaker. Is he a thinker or a thought- 
gatherer? What is the range of his information? Manifestly what 
a man has to say on a subject must determine what he can set for 
himself to say. He will not put in a division of which he knows 
nothing, however necessary, intrinsically, this division may be to 
the completeness of the sermon. From this circumstance it will be 
seen that every preacher must divide his own theme. A poorly 
made shoe that actually fits the foot is more serviceable than a per- 
fectly constructed boot a mile too large. 

3. — ^The nature of the theme. As I cannot here take into ac- 
count the complexion of individual congregations or of individual 
preachers, and as that which I shall have to say in a general way 
as to the influence of these two factors, belongs under another head, 
J take up the third factor at once, viz.: divisions as influenced by 
the nature of the theme. 

Thie Natural Order. — It must be plain that all subjects 
will not admit of being divided by the same general principle, just 
as it is evident that no one key will unlock all doors. A sermon 
should, above all things, unfold in a natural order, if we can dis- 
cover what that is. No two trees in an orchard have an identical 
arrangement of limbs and branches. Nevertheless, each species 
conforms to general laws of division, else we should be unable to 
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difitingtiish one kind from another. Sometimes the distinction is 
very marked, as between the poplar and the apple; in other cases 
trifling, as between the peach and apricot. Similar likenesses and 
differences we should undoubtedly find in the natural evolution of 
sermons, did we but study them with half the attention given to 
horticulture. Only a few of these varieties can be noticed in this 
article. 

Divisions by Logical Necessity. — The order of divisions may 
often need to be determined by Logical Necessity. That is, one 
topic of a theme cannot be touched till some other topic has paved 
the way for it. Such a logical order is recognized as running 
through the entire scheme of salvation. Gradation in any study 
depends upon this principle. Milk before strong meat, was Paid's 
way of putting it. Missionaries who do not keep this principle of 
division in view, are apt to make fatal errors. A Methodist preach- 
er in Virginia poisoned several counties against myself and com- 
panions by publishing extracts from the revelations given to the 
Prophet Joseph Smith. A truth out of joint is often mistaken for 
a lie. Too much sunshine may affect a bed of flowers in quite the 
same way as an untimely frost. How many Latterday Saints, think 
you, could keep their faith unblighted were they suddenly permitted 
to read the Doctrine and C'ovenants as angels read it? We have great 
need of making more than we do of the principle of taking the 
first round in the ladder before presuming to take the second or 
third. 

A single instance will suffice to illustrate the division which 
turns upon logical consequence. Let the proposition be: What 
constitutes true repentance? This theme is then appropriately 
treated under these five heads: 1. — ^Recognition. 2. — ^Regret. 
3. — Resolution. 4. — ^Restitution. 5. — Reformation. It must be 
plain that there can be no repentance unless there be first a Recog- 
nition' of sin. So the recognition of a wasted life can hardly es- 
cape being followed by ^regret,' or godly sorrow, as Paul puts it. 
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The next logical step must as surely be a ^resolution' to sin no 
more. But "the road to hell is paved with good resolutions." To 
be genuine and fruitful, repentance must seejc to restore or make 
^restitution' as far as is in the sinner's power. The last step — and 
this is the work of a life-time if not of an eternity — ^is *ref ormation/ 
or a gradual growth toward the likeness of God. 

One word here as to the striving for uniqueness in the state- 
ment of divisions. The above arrangement of five R's is, if I mis- 
take not, by Professor 6. H. Brimhall and Dr. M. H. Hardy, both 
of whom are remarkable for verbal devices to aid the memory. 
When, as in this case, the distinctions actually turn upon thought, 
alliteration and similar artifices must be commended as assisting 
both speaker and hearer, not only in the clearness with which 
thought may be developed, but also in the readiness with which it 
may be recalled. But the constant danger of such classification is 
• artificiality — ^a tendency to base distinctions on sound rather than 
sense. Only the keenest of thinkers should trust to this process of 
double association in the naming of topics. 

Division by Cause and Effect. — The order of discussion 
will often turn upon the principle of Cause and Effect, or of Effect 
and Cause. Themes that fall under this head may generally be 
treated in either of these orders. When causes are discussed before 
effects the sermon is generally analytical or deductive. When 
effects are discussed and the causes afterward traced, the sermon 
becomes synthetic or inductive. The latter is especially valuable 
in the narrative form of preaching. 

Let the proposition be the familiar proverb: "An idle mind is 
the devil's workshop.'^ By the first method the theme divides itself 
2>erhaps as follows: I. — Causes. (1) Which are the forms of idle- 
ness? (a) Physical vagrancy, as street loitering, all play and no 
work, downright laziness; (b) mental vagrancy, as fireside moping, 
listlessness in school, skimming in reading, and inattention to work 
in hand; (c) social vagrancy, as time given to improper companions, 

S8 
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late hours, vicious amusement, poisonous literature; (d) moral and 
religious vagrancy, as neglected training in respect and reverence 
for parents and love of home, habitual unwillingness to take part 
in family prayer, refusal to attend religious meetings or read re- 
ligious books, the growth of dishonesty under the name of smart- 
ness, and of revengefulness under the name of manhood. Idleness 
as here used is simply neglect or refusal to take the exercise neces- 
sary to the proper development of any power of mind or body. 
II. — ^Effects. (2) What results when these forms of idleness be- 
come habits? (a) Ignorance, physically, mentally, socially, morally, 
religiously, and consequently an inability to enjoy life, (b) Ani- 
mal passions and appetites; as drinking, smoking, carousing, de- 
bauchery, (c) Pauperism, a hand to mouth existence, (d) Crime 
and misery. Not all these perhaps, but any of them, may result 
from idleness. 

Instead of giving all the causes first and effects afterwards, 
each separate cause and effect may be matched. In the second 
method, the effects are studied first, and the causes traced in the 
lives of people exhibiting such effects. 

Cause and effect themes have to do with the most vital con- 
cerns of our lives. The dealings of God with man, rewards and 
punishments whether in this life or in the next, all come under this 
head. A very little thought as to divisions will swell any theme, 
as in the case cited, quite beyond the limits of an hour's discourse; 
and the matter will generally be practical and to the point. 

XL 

ILLUSTBATIONS OF VARIOUS METHODS OF DIVISIONS, 

Who ever has learned to divide his theme by the principle of 
Logical Necessity, or by the principle of Cause and Effect, will 
never lack for something effective to say, or an effective way of say- 
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ing it; the subject-matter which yields to these methods of divis- 
ion is practically exhaustless. Neyertheless, he could not treat all 
subjects so; hence it will be well to consider other methods. 

Division by Oeniis and Species. — Some subjects admit 
of discussion under the order of Oenus and Species or vice versa. 
Where the intention is mainly to convey clear-cut^ useful informa- 
tion^ this is perhaps the best division. This was a favorite method 
of our Savior, as witness these three examples: 

(1) Genus: Sowing of the Gospel seed. Species: (a) The seed 
that fell by the wayside; (b) the seed that fell on stony places; (c) 
the seed that fell among thorns; (d) the seed that fell in good soil. 

(2) Genus: The snirit of the Ten Commandments. Species: 
(a) Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, mind, and 
strength; (b) thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

(3) Genus: People that shall be blessed. Species: (a) The poor 
ill spirit; (b) they that mourn; (c) the meek; (d) they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness; (e) the merciful; (f ) the pure in 
heart; (g) the peacemakers; (h) they who are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake. 

The method of Statement and Illustration comes under this 
order of treatment. Every statement is a genus, and the examples 
educed in support of it are the species. This is the method by 
which science proceeds — ^the method of classification. It is, there- 
fore, peculiarly adapted to the lecture, which aims at instruction 
by enlarging the horizon of knowledge. 

Tiie n. I. flanaal. — In this connection let me call at- 
tention to the commendable outlines of study prepared for the M. 
1. Manual by Assistant General Superintendents M. H. Hardy and 
G. H. BrimhalL The analysis of lectures there set forth cannot 
fail, wherever followed out, to teach clearness and consecutiveness 
of thought. Take this syllabus for example: 

Theme: The History of the Gadianton Robbers. Divisions: 
(1) The origin. (2) The organization: (a) its nature (b) its object; 
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(c) the social condition of the community at the time; (d) the arch- 
conspirators; (e) the operators; (f) the supporters; (g) temporary 
banishment from the Lamanites; (h) its encouragement and popu- 
larity among the Nephites, especially in political circles; (i) the 
extinction of the organization and the burial of the secret oaths. 
(3) The re-organization in the mountain retreat. (4) The raid upon 
the citizens. (5) The second robber war. (6) The surrender of the 
robbers. 

Now, who could ask for a more admirable plan than this — ^for 
a book about the Oadianton Bobbers? Its very clearness and defi- 
niteness invite thought and study. The mind has something to 
grapple with at every step. Compare the logical development of 
the lecture which proceeds under this plan with the wandering talk 
about Gadianton Bobbers which must result from having no plan. 
You will then be prepared to appreciate the advice I am about to 
give, which is this: Let the Elders whose aimlessness I have scored 
so unmercifully, set to work and prepare the lectures blocked out 
in the M. I. Manual, and deliver them also if they can find an audi- 
ence. I know of no discipline more likely to benefit mind-wander- 
ing. 

Having said so much by way of commendation, I can afford a 
single adverse criticism. One feels like indulging a smile when re- 
membering that these are ten-minute lecture plans. The one I 
have quoted covers a very moderate patch of ground, indeed, as 
compared with some of them, which occupy a whole column of the 
Manual. There are plans in this course which it would puzzle the 
authors themselves to get through with in ten hours. 

But even here let me be quite just. These lectures were prob- 
ably planned not so much for the short time allotted to their deliv- 
ery as for the pressing need of systematic and exhaustive private 
study. The latter object, by far the more important for beginners., 
cannot fail of happy realization, if the v'ourse laid down be followed 
carefully. As to the former, the art of speaking, one of two things 
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will happen with such extensive plans. (1) If the speaker tries to 
cover the ground, he can touch only surface relations, and is, there- 
fore, in danger of contracting the hop, skip, and jump habit so 
prevalent among preachers who gather thought rather than think 
it. Or (2) if his mind be given to intension rather than extension, 
that is, if he be a thinker, he will scarcely have finished a single 
division when his time is up. The foundations of an immense 
structure have thus scarcely been laid, when out of very necessity 
ti.e work must be left to the elements. 

This talking at the edge of a subject, as one might nibble at 
an iceberg, tends to develop the habit of being satisfied with dis- 
proportioned work; the habit of starting and not concluding, or of 
hastily forcing a conclusion in much the same way as the half-fin- 
ished walls of a building are sometimes roofed by canvas when a 
storm threatens. A plan for a sermon ought never to include 
more matter than can be elaborated within the time set for it. 

Divisions on a Psychological Basis.— Almost every sub- 
ject is divisible upon a Psychological Basis. The mind has but 
three general capabilities. These are knowing, feeling, and willing. 
He who is familiar with mind-activity, will find no difficulty in 
dividing on this plan. The success of a teacher depends upon this 
very thing — ability to fit the knowledge to the child^s stage of 
mind-growth and activity; a condition which varies with age. Let 
the preacher ask himself what will be the effect of this topic given 
£i st, and how will it leave the mind to receive the next division, and 
the practical knowledge which he has picked up concerning the 
laws of the nwnd, will enable him to make approximately correct 
divisions on this principle. 

The Chronolos^ical Order — Many subjects admit of clear- 
est treatment by the Chronological Order. Such are travels, mis- 
sion reports, biographies, histories, narratives, etc. Care should be 
taken to group facts and events about some person or date easily 
kept in mind. This leads naturally to discussion by "periods*' or 
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**epochs'^ — stretches of time during which one series of events con- 
tinues to act. No method of discussion can more dismally fail to 
impress an audience than that in which a multitude of dates and 
events follow one another without respect to the weakness of the 
nineteenth century memory. Yet this is the very sort of jumble we 
must often listen to in mission reports and other sermons that 
adopt the historical arrangement. If there is one kind of literature 
more trying to the reader than another it is that in which ideas are 
tied together by endless expressions like, "followed by,*' "after 
which," "and then," "succeeded by," etc. This order of movement 
is perhaps tolerable in minutes, though the minute-taker might 
often spare his readers if he would. But when it occurs in the ser- 
mon, there is but one arrangement beyond it in producing weari- 
ness. That is the "we find" sermon. 

The Order of Rhetorical Force. — In argumentative dis- 
course the order of division should be that of Khetorical Force. 
Arguments will seldom be of equal weight. The necessity of climax 
demands that the lighter shall precede the heavier. Thus negative 
arguments will pave the way for positive, presumptive for probable, 
and proximate for conclusive. The finest examples of this arrange- 
ment will be found in the pleas of skilful lawyers before a jury. 
The method is, however, equally valuable before a congregation; for 
what is a congregation but a jury on a larger scale? 

Qeneral Requirements. — In general, divisions must be 
contrived so as to secure a constantly increasing interest on the part 
of hearers. This can be done by starting in with the remote and 
ending with the near; treating first the general aspects of a sub- 
ject, then gradually narrowing it, till it touch the confines of what 
is direct and personal. All good sermons, let them begin where 
they may, must end in the concrete; must enter the domain of our 
daily thoughts and experiences — ^bringing thither, from the eternal 
heights of revelation, pure, sparkling rivulets of truth to refresh 
oiu lives and invigorate our withering purposes. For it is not 
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enough that a sermon shall refresh us. It must stimulate us — ^make 
lis feel that we, not our neighbors, are the people that should live 
purer lives. As in Nathan's parable, there must be no mistaking 
the conclusion: 'Thou art the man.'' 



XII. 

ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CONCLUSION. 

Jleaning^ ol the Term. — In a preceding chapter it was 
maintained that the first requisite of a discussion is a definite prop- 
osition, which shall be an answer to the question: ''What do I 
wish to accomplish?" The next requisite, it was pointed out, is a 
division of that proposition into appropriate topics, in answer to 
the question: 'TSow shall I best accomplish it?" This plan, care- 
fully followed results in a logical and complete exposition of the 
theme. But the sermon is not finished yet: the discussion needs to 
be clinched. 

Clinching the discussion is what is meant by the conclusion. 
When the preacher is done with his last topic he naturally asks the 
question: "Have I accomplished the thing I set out to accomplish?" 
If the answer be yes the next question will be: "Do my hearers 
realize that I have accomplished it?" The answer will generally be 
no. Then they must be made to realize it. 

Parts ol tho Conclusion. — The question naturally fol- 
lowing is 'how.' It will first be necessary to re-state the theme or 
proposition. Then each point made under the subdivisions will be 
named or the argument for it briefly repeated. By such a synopsis 
the intellect is convinced. This is recapitulation. But there may 
be conviction without realization. The truths set forth in the ser- 
mon have some application to the lives of the people addressed. 
What application? How shall it be made? What incentives can be 
appealed to? What emotions are active at the time, and available 
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for the purposes of persuasion? The answer to these questions 
leads to an appeal to the feelings, whereby the will is aroused to de- 
cide or to act according to the conviction of the judgment. 

Importance. — Elsewhere in this treatise a sermon was 
compared to a house, of which the introduction may be likened to 
the excavation, the theme to the foundation and the discussion to 
the partition of the rooms and the building of the walls. The con- 
clusion, in so far at least as it affects conviction, may be likened to 
the roof. There remains, then, the application, the appeal to the 
feelings, the interweaving of the truths of the sermon with the 
hopes and aspirations of the hearers. This resembles the garniture 
of the house, the house-warming, the occupancy of it by living be- 
ings. 

I repeat this illustration to call attention to the importance of 
the conclusion. It would be difficult to impress the unity of a ser- 
mon upon a congregation without it. So many diverse thoughts 
and illustrations have grown out of the discussion that unless some- 
thing be said to tie them together and thus show that they have a 
common end in view, none but the most acute minds will see their 
application; just as the walls of a house tend to disintegrate and 
fall apart if not roofed in. Then, there is the aesthetic sense which 
is as much offended at a chopped-off sermon as at an unroofed 
building. The preacher, who would persuade to a better life can- 
not afford to leave anything for which he expects his hearers to 
show charity. The very ability to detect flaws calling for the exer- 
cise of charity shows that the intellect rather than the heart is en- 
gaged. Whereas an audience should be so carried away with the 
thought as to be quite unconscious whether the method be good or 



Nor is the conclusion important only as a means of creating 
unity of impression. It is here that the speaker leaves the Qommon 
ground of generalization and enters the specific domain of individ- 
ual responsibility. Nathan's parable would never have been a ser- 
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mon to David without the application, "Thou are the man/* We 
are entertained and instructed hy the discussion of moral prin- 
ciples; hut unless the preacher strikes home in his conclusion, we 
are likely to think of people that ought to have heen at the meet- 
ing to hear it, rather than of ourselves as standing in need of it. 

It is in the conclusion that exhortation has its proper place. 
This is owing to the fact that the minds of the audience have been 
prepared for it by the discussion. Their convictions bear testimony 
to the efforts of the preacher to arouse feeling and will. But it is 
almost the only place where exhortation is effective. For, the legit- 
imate function of exhortation is to urge upon the wiU that which is 
already understood and approved by the intellect, and partly real- 
ized at least, by the feelings. 

Kinds ol Conclusions. — The conclusion will differ in form 
according to the kind of composition that precedes it. A narrative 
is usually closed by a culmination of the plot. If well constructed it 
will clear up all the obscurities and adjust all the equities in one 
supreme climax. A description may fitly be closed by noting the 
effects upon the feelings of the thing witnessed, and by general re- 
flections as to the lesson taught by it. 

"In discourse of the intellectual type,'^ says Prof. Genung, 
"the conclusion is generally a summary of the preceding arguments 
and facts. This summary is made, where the individual arguments 
are important and distinct, by a recapitulation, sometimes in the 
same order in which they were given, sometimes in the inverse or- 
der. In other cases the last argument or division may form the con- 
clusion; but only when it gathers into itself the force and signifi- 
cance of all that has gone before. The ideal way, no doubt, is to 
construct the discourse in such climax or augmenting interest that 
its very momentum shall bear it onward to a natural, not labored 
or artificial, conclusion. 

"In the impassioned type, the conclusion gathers into itself 
more of the spirit of the discourse, or its significance as related to 
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life and conduct. In Bummarizing or recapitulating arguments, it 
takes them up by their practical application, aiming to leave the 
impression of appeal. Or some new application, kept in view but 
not mentioned before, may hold up the thought in an unexpected 
light, and thus form the culmination of the discourse.^' 

Style ol the Conclusion. — Respecting its style. Dr. 
Phelps says: "A conclusion may involve any or all of the radical 
processes of composition. It may explain, illustrate, prove, per- 
suade, or all combined and intertwined. It may be the most com- 
plicated process in the whole structure of a sermon. It is suscep- 
tible of the most varied and ingenious methods of procedure. The 
culmination of a preacher's power may often be seen in these few 
closing paragraphs. Your utmost force of character as a man may 
use here, unconsciously to you, your utmost skill as an orator, and 
the richest treasures of your scholarship. The ancient oratorb 
proved themselves masters of many of the very same resources 
which the pulpit needs, when they put the supreme strain of their 
personal force into the out-pouring of their perorations.'' 

Place lor the Conclusion. — Perhaps the most ideal and 
artistic place for a conclusion is where ancient orators gave their 
peroration — at the end of the discourse. And I may add that those 
who prefer a reputation for. eloquence to the dissemination of truth 
will perhaps do well to follow the rhetoricians closely on this 
point. But for those who see in preaching only a means of reach- 
ing and rescuing souls, a better plan will be to clinch a truth when- 
ever and wherever it is driven home. By this rule the conclusion 
will be distributed throughout the sermon in the form of applica- 
tions and exhortations at the end of topics or arguments. This cer- 
tainly seems to be the natural way. The principles set forth in 
the foregoing will, however, apply equally well to distributed as to 
final conclusions. 

The Endless Conclusion. — It will perhaps be in order 
now to speak of some of the mistakes people fall into in respect of 
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this part of the sermon. The first is the couclusion that keeps trying 
and canH. Of all devices to test the patience of an already weary 
audience^ this is perhaps the chief. 

**It may be worth while/^ says Dr. Whately, "to remark that it 
is a common f aidt of an extempore speaker to be tempted, by find- 
ing himself listened to with attention and approbation, to go on 
adding another and another sentence (what is called in the homely 
language of the jest, "more last words") after he had intended, 
and announced his intention to bring his discourse to a close, till 
at length, the audience becoming manifestly weary and impatient, 
he is forced to conclude in a feeble and spiritless manner, like a 
half-extinguished candle going out in smoke. Let the speaker 
♦ ♦ ♦ resolve that whatever liberty he may reserve to himself 
of expanding and contracting other parts of his speech, according 
as he finds the hearers more or less interested, he will strictly ad- 
here to his original design in respect of what he has fixed on for his 
conclusion; and that whenever he shall see fit to arrive at that, 
nothing shall tempt him to expand it beyond what he had deter- 
mined on, or to add anything else beyond it." 

The Illogical Conclusion.— Another mistake is to draw 
a wrong conclusion, or to urge considerations not heard of in the 
discussion, as if they had been discussed and fully agreed to. Foist- 
ing bad logic upon an audience never helps to persuade it, even in 
a good cause. My Sunday school teacher, when I was a boy, told a 
story to her class of a man who, finding he had no matches, took a 
paper out of his vest pocket, lighted it at a stove and thereby con- 
veyed fire to his pipe. The paper proved to be a five dollar bill. 
From this she drew the conclusion how wicked and expensive a 
habit it is to smoke! Her exhortation fell fiat, however, for young 
as we were, we were able to draw the real conclusion: how expen- 
sive it sometimes is to be absent-minded I 

Irrelovant and Hacknoyed Conclusions. — ^Where the ser- 
mon is irrelevant the conclusion must of course be irrelevant. It 
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i& too late to mend a scatter-brained discussion by a show of logical 
summing up. Better be honest and acknowledge that your talk has 
been so desultory that there is nothing to draw from it by way of 
conclusion, and that the only way to conclude is to sit down. Clos- 
ing remarks of this kind will be mended when the rambling talks 
which they close, are mended. But there are sermons Btarted on 30 
vast a scale that they are only half finished when the tiine is up, and 
the speaker makes no attempt to close, or draws only the hackneyed 
conclusion with which we are all so painfully familiar, and which is 
rivaled in power to produce weariness, only its twin barbarism, the 
hackneyed introduction. Let us have done with things dead and 
cured in preaching. 



CHAPTER IX. 
RHETORICAL AND ELOCUTIONARY EMBELLISHMENTS. 



THE ACQUISinoiS' AND USI OP WORDS. 

It is said that a certain Greek philosopher, who had a house to 
sell detached a hrick from the wall and carried it in his pocket to 
show to buyers. The folly of the thing is what is usually held up 
to view; but may not the man have been something better than a 
fool after all? The design of the house and its interior arrange- 
ment, he could describe, but the quality of the material could bet- 
ter be realized by ocular demonstration. 

Importance ol Diction. — How many of us, when we look 
upon a mansion, stop to reflect how much its comfort, beauty, and 
durability depend upon the collective units of which it is built? 
Let the brick be of different sizes, shapes, colors, or hardness, and 
it would still be possible to make a house of them, but what kind 
of house woxQd it be? Such a thing seldom happens in the archi- 
tecture of material, but it is very frequent in the architecture of 
thought. The design of a sermon, a poem, a story, or a drama, 
may be faidtless, and yet the composition fail because of a wretched 
choice of words in which to execute it; for good taste will no more 
tolerate slovenly detail in a literary invention, than in a mechanical 
or architectural invention. 

Do we fully sense the fact that all verbal communication be- 
tween man and man, whether it be the most common-place thought. 
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or the Bublimest conception of the poet, is dependent upon words? 
Perhaps we do; but just how much of its clearness, force, and 
beauty depends upon this choice rather than that, can be known 
only to him who has labored to perfect it. 

Value ol Style. — In literature every inventor must be 
his own mechanic. The general design of his work, and the finding 
of thought to embody it, show the master-mind; the collecting and 
choosing of words, and their arrangement into phrases and sen- 
tences, show the master-workman. And the former is practically 
at the mercy of the latter. The best authors spend perhaps one- 
tenth of their time in gaining ideas and nine-tenths in dressing 
them; for it is the dress even more than the thought that gives a 
work of literature life and immortality. The Egyptians embalmed 
their dead bodies, while the Greeks embalmed their thoughts; both 
survive the ravages of time; but while the latter delight and in- 
struct us in all their pristine beauty and freshness, the former arc 
dragged from musty catacombs only to furnish fuel for engines and 
locomotives. 

Now, this dressing or embalming of thought is called style. It 
depends upon two things, the choice of words, and the arrangement 
of words. The importance of style lies in the fact that recognition 
of thought by mankind is in the ratio of the artistic taste with 
which this choice and arrangement have been made. 

A Man*s Vocabulary is the list of words at his instaiit 
command. As every man has a different range of ideas, and a 
different conception of individual objects within this range, it fol- 
lows that no two minds have the same vocabulary. It is only in 
those particulars in which these lists of words agree in meaning 
that ideas may be conveyed with exactness. Truth is thus at the 
mercy of its hearers^ vocabularies. This may acount for a hundred 
different versions of something that was said on a particular occa- 
sion. As one values truth, so he should daily consult a first-class 
dictionary; for a dictionary is a kind of common ground where the 
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ideas of men may be trimmed and pruned bo as to agree with one 
another. 

It would be impossible for me to note in a single chapter all 
the merits and faults of an Elder's vocabulary. I shall discuss the 
subject only from three aspects: (1) as to its fullness; (2) as to its 
exactness; (3) as to its purity. 

More Ideas than Words. — In respect of fullness there 
is first the man with more ideas than words. When he arises to 
speak he stumbles along as if he walked on stilts. He is as helpless 
as a carpenter with only a saw, a hammer^ and a jackknife. He .s 
constantly hinting to the audience what good things they might 
get from him^ if he only had words to convey the thoughts that 
arise in him. No doubt he could better lay bare the contents of his 
mind^ if his range of words were wider; but as to his being a think- 
er, let him not so deceive himself. Thoughts exist in his mind only 
as rain-drops exist in the clouds. They are perhaps ready to f orm^ 
but they never will, till he sets to work to find words. He either 
does not know how to do this or is too indolent and lazy to set 
about it. He is thus driven to the alternative of being silent or 
expressing himself in stock phrases or downright slang. 

This man has been to school but very little, and has perhaps 
never read a book through in his life; or if he has been to school, 
he probably studied mathematics and, in general, was content to 
have ideas pumped into his head. It is safe to say that he hated all 
those studies which required the expression of what he was learn- 
ing day by day. 

The shortest route to an improvement in his vocabulary is a 
careftd word*for-word study of a dictionary, especially a dictionary 
of synoyms; for the better half of words, the meaning, is already 
in his mind, and is eager to be joined to the other half, the symbol. 

More Words than Ideas. — The second case is where a 
man has many words, but very few ideas. This is the opposite of 
the last, and is, if anything, more distressing and hopeless— dis- 
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tressing to his hearers, and hopeless of cure. Such a speaker loves 
to preach. He talks, talks, talks, yet seldom says anything. People 
say he has the gift of gab, and this is perhaps the best description 
of him. Words lie in his mind like empty shells; or if not empty, 
then with very shriveled meanings in them. 

He is a product of the cramming system of education. His 
bent of mind began by his being compeled to memorize words 
without reference to their definitions. His mental energy was thus 
first directed to verbal memory; and regions, like reason, judgment, 
and imagination, which are engaged with the meanings of words, 
were left arid and barren. The result is that ever after, in what- 
ever he hears or reads, his mind is caught by the verbal aspects of 
the subject, and pays little heed to the underlying thought. 

The cure for this man is more difficult than for the other, sim- 
ply from the fact that he believes himself learned. Superficiality 
is his disease He needs to take each one of his words, let out the 
wind from it, then refill it with living thought. He will never do 
this of himself, for he is a thought-gatherer in so far as he gets 
thought; and if he goes to the dictionary, the very definition will 
only give him more word-shells. The only way to cure him is to 
"pin him down" and make him think out the relationship between 
words. 

Exactness in the Use ol Words is an evidence of 
close, clear thinking and vice versa. Want of exactness occurs both 
where the vocabulary is meagre, as in the first example above, and 
also where it is full, as in the last. It is always a source of misun- 
derstanding. Inexactness comes from the same spirit of careless- 
ness which results in slovenliness of dress and toilet, and is cured 
by the same means, viz., by careful attention to the niceties of dis- 
tinction in propriety and precision. Here are a few examples. 
Substitute the words in parenthesis: 

He is worthy of praise for his obseiTation (observance) of 
filial duty. He disperses (dispenses) .avors on all sides. I guess 
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(suppose) you intend to speak respectably (respectfully) to your 
seniors. 'Iliose scandals have robbed him of his character (reputa- 
tion). He demeaned (lowered) himself by scandalizing (speaking 
ctU of) his friends. It is aggravating (annoying) to have a couple 
of (two) colds in succession. I have suffered remorse (regret) ever 
since I sold my violin. Rectify (amend) bad habits and amend 
(rectify) mistakes. Self-degradation (self-abasement) is the first 
essential of a religious spirit. 

Big: Words with Little rieanings. — ^Whenever you hear 
some one using big words ("pretentious vocables/* as such a one 
would say) where simple, direct expressions answer better, depend 
upon it, his mind is a verbal junk-house, his words are of the shell- 
kind, and his feeble thought rattles in them. I once heard an 
Elder, in opening a meeting, ^ invoke the beneficent infiuence*' of 
"divine grace'' upon the "assemblage of worshiping souls,'* and in 
spite of the "paucity of our numbers** 'T^esought the omniscient 
Father** to 'Vouchsafe the effluence** of the Holy Ghost, and to 
"make bare the arm of his omnipotence,** and enable us to feel the 
"omnipresence** of his spirit, etc. Even while he was praying I 
thought of the hymn which says, "Prayer is the simplest form of 
speech which infant lips can try,** and refiected that the very bulk- 
iness of these words would keep whatever little devotion there 
might be in them, from raising above the earth. 

A preacher especially should weed from his vocabulary long, 
high-sounding words and phrases. Let him get his diction from 
the people rather than from books. Here are parallel examples 
showing the difference between the two: 

To be obligated to perform the same action incessantly or to 
be kept for a protracted period at any one species of occupation, 
however pleasant it may have been at the commencement, seems to 
as the acme of irksome drudgery. 

To be obliged to do the same thing over and over, or to be kept 
for any length of time at the same kind of work, however pleasant 
it may have been to begin with, seems to us the height of irksome 
drudgery. 
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Inexactness is best overcome by carefully studying some good 
work on synonyms, such as Smithes "Synonyms Discriminated," or 
Crabb's "Synonyms/* and then carefully guarding one's speech 
against the use of words that do not convey the very shade of mean- 
ing we desire to express. 

Violation ol Purity. — A few Sundays ago a speaker in 
the Provo Tabernacle used this sentence: "There are many sects 
that believe and practice the first principles of the Gospel as far as 
faith, repentance, and baptism, but when it comes to the laying on 
of hands for the reception of the Holy Ghost, they^re not "in it." 
Just think of it! The expression grates upon one's ears even in 
connection with a political speech; and how an Elder, supposed to 
be guided by the Spirit of truth, could, on the Sabbath day, and in 
connection with so sacred a subject, descend to such vile slang is in- 
explicable on any other theory than that "we first endure, then 
pity, then embrace." 

The purity of English is violated by the use of obsolete words, 
foreign words, technical words, newly-coined words, and provin- 
cialisms. The first three are mistakes of the learned, hence they 
need no further reference in this work. Of the f >urth, I shall 
notice only the coinage of ignorance or depravity — slang. 

Origin ol Slangy. — As before pointed out, whenever a per- 
son with a vocabulary more limited than his ideas, is driven *o his 
wits ends to find an expression, he must either coin a word, or use 
an old word or phrase in a new sense. It is rarely the case that 
words thus farthered are legitimized, though "crank" is an instance. 
The reason for this is not so much that the word is strange and in- 
tractable as that no sooner is it bom than it is beaten, and mauled, 
and ridden to death. 

Take the slang above noted, for instance, and can you find a 
single action or situation in life to which it could not be applied? 
If a man is too late for his dinner, he is "not in it." If a young 
lady jilts her lover, straight-way he ceases to be ^'in it." But the 
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young man who cut him out is "strictly in it/^ A thousand ex- 
amples would not exhaust the possibilities of this wretched phrase. 
And so with the expression, "No flies on," e. g.: No flies on that 
tie," **No flies on your wit," "No flies on that poodle," **No flies on 
his honor," *^o flies on her beauty^* — ^heaven save the mark I 

The Effects of Siang — It will next be pertinent to inquire 
what effect slang has upon the mind of the user. From the ex- 
amples given it will readily be seen that fifty slang expressions will 
do duty for a thousand words, so far as the purposes of ordinary 
society are concerned. It follows then that the user of slang will 
take no pains to add that thousand words to his vocabulary. And 
yet in the ordinary social circle, such an ignoramus will shine to 
better advantage than one who disdains thus to soil his mouth, — so 
low has our moral standard of words fallen. I have often enjoyed 
picturing the dilemma these people would be in, should a second 
decree of Babel blot from their memories all slang expressions. 
What a squawking, gibbering menagerie of fashionable creatures 
we should have turned into the schools to learn their native tongue 1 
— ^people brim-full of ideas but with no words, or but very few 
words, in which to give vent to their pent up thoughts and feelings. 

But preventing the acquirement of a rich vocabulary is by no 
means the worst effect of slang. It reacts upon the user in a moral 
way. Slang can never be definite and clear, since what fits every 
case indifferently can fit no case well. To use slang is to think 
slang, and soon the mind becomes unfitted for vigorous and specific 
thought. 

A Provincialism is, as its name would indicate, an ex- 
pression peculiar to a certain section. It is not vicious like slang, 
but is rather the embodiment of the spirit or fiavor of the region 
where it occurs. Every canton in Europe is distinguished by cer- 
tain turns of expression natural to it alone. So also in America. 
The delightfulness of the Bigelow Papers comes largely from Mr. 
Lowell's apt expression of New England provincialisms. Our El- 
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ders are perhaps most struck by the peculiarities in the Southern 
dialect. But while we smile at the mistakes of others^ let us not be 
too certain that we are free. For instance, the Southerners say '*I 
reckon/' and in our superior way, we correct it, '*I guess,'' but the 
latter is quite as provincial as the former. 

A provincialism may, in the region where it belongs, be used 
in conversation, but it is not dignified enough for composition, un- 
less, of course, it is used to hit off a character. To introduce the 
provincialisms of other sections is no better than to introduce slang. 
This is for the benefit of those Elders who enrich (?) their vocabu- 
laries with peculiarities like "tote," "right smart," and so on, while 
abroad, and then try to get credit for wit by setting them into circu- 
lation at home. 

The Conclusion of this chapter is, that it is the duty of 
every Elder to widen the range of his vocabulary and to mak^ it 
daily more exact and pure. To do this it will be well to note down, 
in a vest pocket book kept for that purpose, all the new words, or 
old words used in a new sense, that he may come across from books, 
papers, magazines, lectures, sermons, or casual encounters. Then 
at the first opportunity, go to Webster's International, or some 
equally good authority, and search out the meaning of the whole 
list. This advice is good for all; but for those who have time, it is 
well, in addition, never to cease making a formal study of words. 
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SENTENCB AND SBNTBKCB MAKINe. 

Result ol Neg^lecting the Sentence. — Next in importance 
to choosing proper words is putting them into proper places — ^that 
is constructing good sentences of them. It seems a simple thing — 
this making a sentence; so simple in fact that he who knows least of 
grammar is most confident that he can do it well. In no other art 
does a ^little learning'^ lead so quickly to self-sufficiency. The sen- 
tence — simple, complex, and compound; its subject, predicate, and 
modifiers; its punctuation, with capital letter and period: — surely, 
says he, the secret of good literature cannot lie in such transparent 
principles. He rushes into the intricacies of grammar and rhetoric; 
then plunges into the mysteries of literature, and saturates himself 
with the opinions of critics. 

His self-sufficiency swells in the mean time to alarming pro- 
portions. At length it bursts into an essay, a poem, or a story 
which is no sooner received by the publisher than it goes fiying into 
the waste-basket or is returned with stereotyped thanks. He tries 
again with less vanity but no more success. He now begins to class 
himself with great but neglected authors, and talks about Shake- 
speare as one who would be unable to get a market were he alive 
today. 

Importance ol the Sentence.— At length he comes back 
to the unit of composition, to the one thing which seemed so easy 
that he needed to give it little or no attention — ^he comes back to 
the sentence; that is, if he is ever afterward heard of outside of 
MSS. In some way, no matter how, his eyes have been opened to 
the importance of the sentence as foimdation-work; and he begins 
to see beauties and graces unperoeived before. He turns his newly- 
found specs upon the old familiar authors, reading this time 
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through his own eyes rather than through the eyes of a critic; and 
thus a true literary taste is begun. At a venture he dips into his 
neglected manuscripts. A page or two is enough. He is disgusted 
with his former self, and the whole bundle of lumbering sentence- 
work goes headlong into the fire. This is the beginning of his lit- 
erary career, if he is to have one. 

Is a realization of the meaning of sentential structure so im- 
portant as this? asks the reader. It is all-important. Classic liter- 
ature is only another name for successive sentences so constructed 
and arranged as to be individually and collectively perfect, or near- 
ly so. Whoever can write a good sentence every time he tries can 
write classic English. No wonder that authors spend years in the 
study of the sentence. v: 

The Need of Studying: Qrammar. — But it is not my 
purpose to enter into an elaborate discussion of this subject; the 
reader must go to first-class text-books in grammar and rhetoric for 
that. I only wish to call attention to a few principles which any 
Elder, no matter how unlearned, may put into practice — ^must put 
into practice if he would succeed as a preacher. 

Perhaps the most glaring fault in the sentence-making of the 
Mormon preacher is his bad grammar. He is not ignorant — only 
illiterate. He is quite capable of instructing, if he could get men 
to listen. Unfortunately, as soon as cultured people discover that 
he murders the English language, their sensibilities are wounded, 
and they close their ears. They at once apply to him, reasoning 
that is usually true of mankind in general, viz.: "Illiterate men are 
ignorant men, and we can gain nothing by listening to them.*' In 
pioneer communities and in backwoods districts, where mountain- 
grammar is common, men are measured by a more substantial rule. 
This is one reason why our Elders naturally gravitate to such cen- 
tres. 

No Elder is too old, in my opinion, to take up a work on 
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grammar and master its contents. This is what I should strongly 
urge. Here, I can only point out a few of the worst mistakes. 

Mistakes In Verbs. — For instance, no one would say, 
'They is/ TTou is/ or Is you/ Is They?' Then why say, They 
was/ *You was,* or "Was you?' ^as they?' Just as he would say 
'They are/ 'You are,' etc., so let him say, 'You were,' 'They were/ 
and 'Were you?' 'Were they?' A big advance will be made if this 
correction is secured. But do not say, 1 were,' 'He were/ etc., no 
more than you would say, 'I are,' 'He are/ etc. For one mistake in 
over-doing counts worse than ten in neglecting to do. 

In the following sentences examine carefully the words in sin- 
gle quotations (subjects) and compare them with the words in par- 
enthesis, (verbs). 

The 'men' was (say were) found hiding. Was (say were) the 
*hor8e8' fed? Great 'pains' needs (say need) to be taken with these 
exercises. The 'cars' has (say have) stopped just in time. The 
'mechanism' of clocks and watches were (say was) entirely un- 
known a few centuries ago. There goes (say go) two 'men.' Was 
(say were) the reports true? 

The rule is that when the thing spoken about (the subject) is 
plural, then the word making a statement about it (the verb) must 
be plural also; that is, "A verb must agree with its subject in num- 
ber." Now, every sentence has a subject and a predicate (or verb), 
and if they are always made to agree, a long list of mistakes will 
be avoided. 

Mistakes in Pronouns. — No one would say 'Me will go,' 
'Him will go,' yet when they are coupled together we seem to think 
it correct to say, Ife and him will go.' Say 'he and I.' Do not say 
'mcself for myself, 'hisself ' for himself, 'theirselves' for themselves. 
If we speak of one person we may say, I saw 'him/ if of two or 
more, I saw 'them.' This is the proper use of these words. Now, 
if I could speak of 'them' horses, when I should say those horses, 
then by the same rule I could speak of 'him' horse, when I mean 
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that horse. Do you see the absurdity of usiiig ^them' instead of 
^ose' in pointing out objects? 

Here is a list of very common errors: If 'anybody* wants a 
place to stay they (say he) must tell the committee. Let every 'one* 
take care of their (say his) own affairs. If any 'one' comes tell them 
(say him) I am not at home. Every 'man' can do what they (say 
he) please (pleases). 'Each' of the candidates gave their (say his) 
word of honor. 

It will be observed that the words in parenthesis (pronouns) 
stand for the words in single quotations (antecedents). The rule is 
"Pronouns must agree in number with their antecedents.'' There 
is much room for improvement under this rule. 

Mistakes in Tense. — Another list of errors creep in 
through wrong use of 'tense.' Tense means time. For instance^ 
present tense, ICe goes;' past, 'He went;* present perfect, 'He has 
gone.' Every verb has these three principle parts: e. g., 'go, went, 
gone;' 'do, did, done;' 'write, wrote, written;' 'see, saw, seen,' etc. 
Note that the third in each of these series, the past participle, can 
be used only in connection with some helping verb, as 'has gone,' 
'is done,' 'was written,' 'had seen,' 'may have done,' 'might have 
been seen,' etc. Then it is plain that to say 'He has went,' 'He has 
wrote,' etc., is wrong. It is equally wrong to use the third in place 
of the second, e. g. 'He done (say did) it for I seen (say saw) him 
do it.' You might just as well say, 'He written it,' as 'He done it;' 
and 'He gone,' as 'He seen.' Here are a few of the worst faults in 
tense. 

She has just 'sang* (say sung) a song. I've 'drank* (say drunk) 
my last glass. He 'slang' (say slung) a stone against the window 
He's 'ran' (say run) until he's tired. He had just 'give' (say given) 
me to understand. You have 'took' (say taken) my seat. I 'see' 
(say saw) him as soon as he came. When he had 'spoke' (say 
spoken) for half an hour, etc. The wind 'blowed' (say blew) hard. 
The tree 'growed' (say grew) tall. He 'eaf (say ate) his breakfast 
early. He 'drawed' (say drew) a bucket of water. He has 'rode' 
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(say ridden) more horses than you. He has ^drove' (say driven) 
right through the garden. The bird had 'flew* (say flown) away. 
His ax had 'fell' (say fallen) into the stream. John 'come' (say 
came) home late. I meant to Tiave written' (say to write) you yes- 
terday. 

Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. — A series of ridicu- 
lous mistakes results from confounding the verbs, lie, lay; lay, laid; 
lying, laying; lain, laid; rise, rose, raised; rising, raising; risen, 
raised; sit, set; sitting, setting; sat, set. Space will not permit me 
to distinguish them further than to say that he first of each pair, 
being an intransitive verb, is complete in itself, while the second al- 
ways requires an object to complete its meaning, e. g.: to lie on the 
sofa,' to lay the child' on the sofa; he 'rose from his bed' and 
'raised the window;' the court Is sitting* for the purpose of 'setting 
the date' of the next trial. 

There are many other varieties of error, some of them the 
mistakes of men who have made a shallow study of grammar, such 
as, "between you and I (say me)," "It is the duty of he (say him) 
who has the care of the Church," etc. "This was bought of Jones 
— he (say him) who keeps the bargain counter." But these for the 
most part will annoy only the grammarian; so that if our Elders 
would free their speech from the kind of errors I have pointed out, 
they would pass muster with ordinary audiences. 

Importance of Clearness. — Elsewhere in this work I have 
treated clearness or perspicuity at some length. This quality is de- 
pendent partly upon fulness of exposition and proper sequence in 
the arrangement of divisions, but mainly upon the choice of words 
and the structure of the sentence. The safest general rule to follow 
is to make short sentences. We have one prominent Elder among 
us whose sentences are so long, that before he is done with them he 
has often forgotten what he started to talk about. 

Want of deamess often results from neglecting to use small 
and apparently insignificant words. Note how much clearer the 
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sense becomes in the following sentences by using the words in 
parenthesis: 

He has tried the old and (the) new method of cure. (Though) 
walking on a slippery place the other day, I managed, with these 
patent heel corks, to escape unhurt. He forgets the gratitude that 
he owes to those that helped all his companions, and (to) his uncle 
in particular. I think he likes me better than (he likes) you. 
Pleasure and excitement had more attraction for him than (for) his 
friend. He was (at) home. Nothing prevented him (from) going. 
This happened (in) some other place. It is (of) no use. The sar- 
ing (of) my life. He ate a little (piece of) pie. You don't seem to 
like anything I do (say like). Have you heard how old (of what 
age) Sirs. J. is? (C>r, how the old lady, Mrs. J., is?.) 

Confusion often arises through the careless use of pronouns, 
e. g.: "John's father, Mr. Brown, told him to go into the pasture and 
get his horse as he had to use him that day to drive his mother to 
the city.'' Change to the direct address, thus: "John, my boy," 
said Mr. Brown, "go to the pasture and get my horse, as I have t) 
use him today to drive your mother to the city.'* When the am- 
biguity is between two plural pronouns, clearness restdts by mak- 
ing one of them singular: Men (man) look (looks) with an evil 
eye upon the good that is in others and think (thinks) thst their 
reputation obscures them (him) and that their commendable qual- 
ities do stand in their (his) light; and therefore they (he) do (does) 
what they (he) can to cast a cloud over them, that the bright shin- 
ing of their virtues may not obscure them (him). 

Funny mistakes occur frequently through not placing words 
and phrases near the words they modify: The woodshed and con- 
tents of Mr. A. was burned last night. Lost: a cow belonging to a 
colored lady with a white face and long horns. He said that the 
mosquitoes would climb up on the trees and bark; and that he had 
no doubt a great many of them woidd weigh a pound. The captain 
of the steamer was drowned, and so was his daughter. She was 
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laden irith tvofncsal fruit, and her kn is eB&nated at eighty thou- 
sand. 

Value of Transition. — GleameBs ia promoted to a won- 
derful degree by attention to transition. Thought should be so 
closely knit, that one sentence grows visibly out of another, like 
branch out of branch. Paragraphs should in the same way be con- 
nected with each other like the larger limbs to the trunk. But 
thought may be so related in fact, without seeming to be so on the 
surface. The reader cannot be relied upon to discover this relation, 
and should he fail to do so, the unity of the impression is broken. It 
is therefore the duty of the writer or speaker so to construct senten- 
ces and paragraphs that they will, figuratively Bpeaking,glance back- 
ward over their shoulders at what has been said before. This subtle 
turn of phrase, or allusion couched in adjective, or antithesis, or 
direct synoptical reference, is called transition. For examples you 
should be able to dip into this book, and be rewarded now and then, 
if keeping theory constantly in view can be relied upon to crystalize 
occasionally in practice. 

Importance of Force.— But it is not enough that sentences be 
clear: they must stir as well as instruct. The stirring quality of 
a sentence is called force. Apply to sentence-making the lesson 
taught by this illustration: Take a number of objects in the hand, 
say a cork, a marble, a bean, a kernel of wheat, and a bullet, and 
throw them at once: which goes the farthest or does the greatest exe- 
cution? Observe that it is not because the bullet is smallest, but be- 
cause it is most compact, that it has the greatest force. So in a 
sentence, the more compact, the thought can be made, provided it 
remain clear, the greater will be its power to stir the feelings. 

The most common violation of this principle in the speech of 
our Elders, and indeed in most of our home literature, is what might 
be called leaving dead wood in the sentence. Think of a tree with 
strips of life along its trunk and a living branch here and there, and 
you have by analogy exactly what I mean. Cant phrases, stock- 
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expressions, worn-out comparisons, hackneyed scraps of scripture, 
and cut-and-dried "remarks,^^ make up this dead wood of sermons. 
I should urge Elders to guard their speech against such empty, life- 
less expressions, but this would reach only the external symptoms. 
The real cure is to learn to think intensely. Words coined at a 
white heat cannot fail to be free from verbal scum and scoria. 

The Need of Unity. — But want of force frequently comes 
from introducing into the sentence elements that distract attention. 
Unity of impression is quite as essential in the sentence as in the 
paragraph or the theme. And to have tmity a sentence must con- 
tain but one leading thought. This thought must be like the track 
of a lantern in the dark, clear and onward-tending. Ideas obtrud- 
ing themselves endwise on each side of the light should rarely be 
noticed at all. Ideas running parallel to the track, may if near 
enough, receive notice, but only in such a way as to indicate their 
proper degree of dimness, never in such a way as to steal light from 
the direct path, e. g.: **When Ve^ were about to go, 'they* put into 
my hands a bimdle of books, and when T undid them 'they* proved 
to be exactly what 'I' wanted. Here there is no leading thought 
though "bundle of books** seems the most important. If all the 
other ideas be properly subordinated to this one, the sentence will 
read: ''On our departure, a bundle of books was put into mj 
hands. When opened they proved to be exactly what I wanted.'' 
'We,* 'they,* and the first 1,* illustrate what I meant above by 
"ideas obtruding themselves endwise.** They are left out or prop- 
erly subordinated in the corrected sentence. 

In the two sentences following, the passages in single quota- 
tions serve only to detract attention and should be left out, or made 
the subject of new sentences. "I received the letter you wrote from 
Chicago yesterday, and, without a moment's delay or waiting for 
dinner, proceeded at once to Dr. Bimsby*s office, though it was 
raining at the time, 'and the clerk said he had just telegraphed his 
acceptance.* ** "Tillotson died in this year. He was exceedingly 
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beloved both by King William and Queen Mary^ Vho nominated 
Dr. Tenison, Bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him/ '* 

Value of Harmony. — Before we can be persuaded we must first 
be pleased; therefore whateyer in the language of a sentence grates 
upon our sensibilities detracts from the force of the thought. 
Clumsiness in anything offends the aesthetic sense and though it 
may be condoned in preaching (among us), it must not be forgotten 
that audiences which pity, are in but little better frame of mind to 
be persuaded, than audiences which condemn. Sentences should 
therefore be made as smooth and agreeable to the ear as poLsible. 
Bepetitions though sometimes necessary to clearness or force, are 
always impleasant; but frequent repetitions of the same word, or 
of similar words or sounds becomes painful; hence whenever an idea 
is referred to the second or third time, it should be under a new 
name; and this name should exhibit the spirit or color of the 
thought in connection with which it is used. Thus, in a narrative 
it would be monotonous always to refer to the leading character as 
Jenkins. In one paragraph he may be the ^^old farmer,'^ in the 
next, the "rural visitor,'^ and so on the "unsophisticated old plow- 
boy,'' the "irascible old gent," the 'Tionest old man,'' the "white- 
haired son of toil," etc., the allusion in each instance taking color 
from the tiiought to be conveyed. 

The Climax and the Period. — Force is secured by arranging 
ideas in the order of climax, e. g.: "It is an outrage to bind a 
Boman citizen; to scourge him is an atrocious crime; to put him to 
death is almost parricide; but to crucify him — ^what shall I call it?" 
So it is conducive to closer attention if ideas be so arranged that 
the main thought is suspended till the close of the sentence. This 
is called the periodic structure, e. g.: "If you look about you and 
consider the lives of others as well as your own; if you think how few 
are bom with honor, and how many die without name or children; 
how little beauty we see, and how few friends we hear of; how many 
diseases and how much poverty there is in the world — ^you will fall 
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down upon your knees^ and, instead of repining at your afOlictions 
will admire so many blessings which you have received at the hand 
of God." 

It has not been possible to make this chapter clear and com- 
plete as it might have been made, could I have relied upon my 
readers' having a knowledge of grammar and rhetoric; but such as it 
is, I trust it will be of some assistance, if in no other respect than to 
encourage the young Elder to a more exhaustive study of the sen- 
tence, in text-books specially written for that purpose. 



III. 

IMAGERY AND ILLUSTRATION — EXAMPLES. 

PiSrures of Orthofirraphy.— So arbitrary and difficult is 
English spelling that most people cherish a secret revenge against 
it. Hence we smile when its absurdities are burlesqued. For in- 
stance: 

Onoe a yoang Udy of Woreetttr 

Wu aent to catch the old rcrcetter 
Bl9 perch was too high, hat her lorer mm nigh. 

Bo she kindly asked him to boroeiter. 

This is called a figure of orthography. It is from the anomalies 
in our system of spelling that certain "phunn/' writers, like Arte- 
mus Ward and Josh Billings, draw much of their humor. The pe- 
cidiarity of this figure is that it can be enjoyed only through the 
eye. 

Fissures of Etyinolos:y. — The pronounoiation of English is 
almost as varied as the spelling, with this diflEerence, that it falls 
into more or less well-defined dialects, according to locality and 
nationality. Thus we have English tinctured respectively with the 
twang of German, Italian, Scotch, Irish, Danish, and many other 
tongues. And even where English is the native tongue, we hare 
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characteristic pronunciations. Every shire in England has its pe- 
culiar 'Tingo/' and in America the dialect of New England and of 
the Sonthem States are each well marked. No doubt dialect writ- 
ing is carried on to an extreme, yet it would be difficult to hit ofE 
character without giving effect to this peculiarity. 

Figures of Syntax. — Mountain-grammar is by no means 
confined to mountain districts: wherever English is spoken by the 
uncultured masses, its syntax suffers more or less. As with figures 
of etymology, so also with figures of syntax — ^they are often neces- 
sary to give truth and vividness to character-portrayal. Had Will 
Carleton made the three "good district fathers'' grumble about the 
new-fangled methods of the school in faultless grammar they would 
have seemed mere puppets, and all the realistic effect would have 
been lost. As it is, they are made to stand before us, tousle-headed, 
grizzly-bearded, bony-fisted, and nasal-twanged — ^just as they prob- 
ably were — ^mostly by the refrain: "Them 'ere's my sentiments, 
tew.'' 

Figures of orthography can be of no service to the preacher, 
since they cannot be made to appear in sound, but figures of ety- 
mology and of syntax will often heighten the effect of a narrative 
told in illustration of some principle. It will not be harmful for our 
Elders to keep their eyes and ears open to the customs and dialects 
of the people among whom they travel, provided they can keep their 
own speech and habits separate and apart. But to forget that such 
peculiarities are pectdiarities, and use them unconciously, makes 
their acquirement a serious matter. For while some credit may at- 
tach to the happy use of dialect in character-sketching, the habitual 
and unconscious use of it always stamps the user as illiterate and un- 
cultured. 

Figures of Rhetoric. — The figures thus far considered are 
such as touch only the surface of thought; that is, its expression. 
We are now to discuss a class that spring out of the very source of 
thought. Figures of rhetoric are of two kinds, viz.: figures that 
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leave a picture or image upon the imagination, and are caUed from 
this circujnsiance, ^Tigures of Intuition" (from Latin *intueor/ I 
see); and fipires which aim, by contrast or exaggeration, to increase 
the force of what is said, and so are called ^Tigures of Emphasis." 

The Use of Figurative Language is by no means a pe- 
culiarity of the learned. On the contrary, the fewer the words in a 
man's vocabulary the more likely is he to use this method to make 
himself understood. The Indian tongues, for instance, are almost 
exclusively a language of comparisons and signs. But, of course, 
the more cultured the mind, the more apt and graceful the figure 
used is likely to be. And it is on this point that a few remarks 
will, I think, be most profitable. 

Language has been called a dictionary of faded metaphors. To 
realize the truth of this remark one may take almost any word that 
has ceased to carry a figurative sense and dwell upon it long enough 
to make its original color stand out vividly again. For instance, to 
say a man has good understanding once meant what it now means 
to say, he stands on firm ground, i. e., his judgment is unassailable. 
The diflFerence between the poet and the ordinary man is that the 
former sees words bristling with all their pristine beauty and color, 
while to the latter they are mostly gray-coated. 

Learning to use Imagery. — Now, whoever would succeed 
in illustrating his ideas with figures must develop the imaginative 
power of the poet. There are many ways of doing this. Let him 
first form the habit of seeking analogies from every object or action 
that presents itself to his senses. He picks up a pebble. It is round 
and smooth. What made it so? Just so the ruggedness of our char- 
acter is worn off by society. He throws it into a pond. Thus does 
individual man sink out of sight by death. The circle widens tiU 
tiny ripples reach the shores. Thus does his life affect mankind 
even to the verge of eternity. The matter-of-fact man sees ten 
objects without stumbling upon a single analogy, but the poet finds 
ten analogies clinging round every object. 
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If it is good for the poet to cnltiyate the matter-of-fact side of 
his nature^ it is much more necessary for the miatter-of-fact man 
to cnltiyate the poetical side of his nature^ especially if he sets up 
for teacher or preacher. This habit of double observation soon be- 
comes a delight beside which carnal pleasures seem coarse and vul- 
gar. To begin the habit there is perhaps no better way than to 
read poetry and imaginative literature, taking care to analyze every 
conceit, image every figure, and follow every suggestion to the idea 
that exhales it. Soon instead of the intellect, the narrow workings 
of which often fill the man with a foolish boast of his '^common 
sense/' the whole brain is energized, and the mind made alive in all 
its faculties. It is easy for such a mind to speak in figures, simply 
because it thinks in figures. 

Scripture Full of Imagery. — The Bible is largely incom- 
prehensible to a mind untrained to grapple with metaphorical lan- 
guage. Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, and nearly all the prophets can 
hardly be said to use plain language at all. The thought is couched 
in the highly-colored imagery of the orient — an imagery difficult 
at first to the prosaic western mind, but capable of yielding exquisite 
delight, when fully comprehended. Let the missionary, whose ex- 
clusive library is the Bible, resolutely set himself to understand and 
assimilate the poetry of Israel, and the mental exercise gained 
thereby will re-act beneficially upon his choice and use of imagery 
and illustration. 

The Simile. — Of the figure of intuition the most common 
is the comparison or simile. It is also the most useful, at least to 
the preacher, whose aim above all things is to make truth clear, 
attractive, and forcible; and no other figure can do this so well for 
uncultured audiences, such as our Elders are most likely to meet 
with. Teaching by comparison is an attempt to get at the mean- 
ing of the unknown, through the medium of the known. People 
are constantly storing their minds with the experiences they meet 
with every day. The speaker who has the art to realize these ex- 

35 
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periencee^ and make use of them as illustrations of his ideas, will be 
rewarded by earnest attention and quick comprehension.* 

The Metaphor is a shortened comparison. Instead of say- 
ing, "He is like an oak/' we may say, *1Ie is an oak/' Here is an- 
other example: Comparison: ^Tlappiness is like sunshine; it is 
made up of very little beams/' Metaphor: "The sunshine of life 
is made up of very little beams." In the following paragraph the 
metaphors are printed in single quotations: 

Blindness is the 'golden chain' by which society is T>ound to- 
gether.' — ^What is pride? A ^whizzing rocket that would emulate 
a star.' — ^We cannot all be *cabin passengers in the voyage of life.' 
Some mast be T)ef ore the mast.' — Aloft on sky and mountain 'wall 
are God's gieat' pictures hung.' — Silently,one by one, in the 'infinite 
meadows' of heaven, 'blossomed' the lovely stars, the 'forget-me-nots 
of the angels.' — ^A certain amount of opposition is a great help to 
a man: 'Kites rise against and not with the wind.' — Spare mo- 
ments are 'the gold-dust' of time. — ^He worked hard 'to keep the 
wolf from the door.' — ^Time is the 'warp' of life. Oh, tell the young, 
the gay the fair, to 'weave if well. 



IV. 

IMAGERY AND ILLUSTRATION— CONTINUED. 

The Pleasure of the Metaphor and the oomparison lie 
in our perception of a parallel between otherwise unlike ideas. For 
instance, take the simile: "It is with words as with sunbeams — ^the 
more they are condensed the deeper they bum." And we have — 

Idea: Words — x . . . . x 

Illustration: Sunbeams— oondensed — ^bum. 

The pleasure comes the instant we perceive the hidden ideas 
marked 'x.' Sometimes a bungler in the use of imagery will give 

*I QMd aeareely gtve examples of the simile, slne^ tfaey can be tonnd on newrty 9wwf 
page of this book. For somewhat extended Uliistratlone see the opening paragnphs oC See. 
It IV, and V, of Chapter n. 
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US a figure which leaves no V for the mind to discover Such a 
comparison is said to walk on all fours. We are bored by it, and feel 
as 1 hough the speaker had thought it all out for us like one who 
difltrusted our intelligence. 

Nevertheless this very thing must sometimes be done with 
children and audiences of so little intuitive power that they fail to 
perceive the analogy unless pointed out with a stick. But generally 
speaking the keener the power of imagination the greater the num- 
ber of Vs' necessary to give pleasure. It is ,f or this reason that the 
metaphor is more forcible to cultured imaginations than is the com« 
parison, e. g. : "Condensed thoughts bum.'* These three words tell 
all that is contained in the above simile, and the sentence is there- 
fore more forcible to minds capable of seizing its analogies and sug- 
gestions, j 

Personification is the name of a particular kind of metaphor, 
which represents inanimate things, or beings of a lower order, as 
human or as possessing human traits. In the following paragraph 
the words which indicate personification are placed in single quota- 
tions: — 

Kind Fancy plays 'the fairy godmother.' — 'Scowling* turrets 
and 'frowning* battlements. — Our bugles 'sang* truce. — Hope en- 
chanted 'smiled.' — ^Violet, sweet violet! 'Thine eyes are full of 
tears.' Pair Science 'frowned' not on his humble birth, and Mel- 
ancholy 'marked' him for 'her own.' — Creaking with laughter* 
swings the old bam door, at little 'winking* seeds upon the floor, 
dropped from four 'hungry' barrels in a row. — Joy and Temperance 
and Bepose 'slam the door* on the doctor's nose. — ^AU day the sea 
waves 'eobbed with sorrow.' — ^Marbles 'forget their message' to man- 
kind. 

Tiic Allegory is a form of writing in which only the illus- 
trative half of a succession of thoughts is given and the reader's im- 
agination is trusted to supply the thoughts themselves. Any meta- 
phor indefinitely extended in its particidars, becomes an allegory. 
The finest example in the language, perhaps, is the "Pilgrim's 
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Progress/^ Our Savior's parables are splendid instances of short al- 
legories. So also are Aesop's fables. A common illustration of this 
figure will be found in the first chapter of this book. 

Metonymy is the name of a figure in which some relationship 
of an idea is used to convey the idea. Its value lies in the vividness 
of impression which results from singling out some one aspect of 
an object for the imagination to dwell upon: — 

Gray hairs (age) should be respected. — Streaming grief (tears) 
his faded cheek bedewed. — ^He addressed the chair (chairman). — 
The bench (judges), the bar (lawyers), the pulpit (preachers). — ^His 
steel (sword) gleamed on high. — ^The kettle (water) boils. — ^The 
drunkard loves his bottle (whisky). — ^They have Moses and the 
Prophets (their writings); let them hear them. — He deserves the 
palm (victory, which among the Greeks was signified by the palm). 

The Synecdoche is a species of metonymy in which the part 
of an object is placed for the whole, and a definite number for an in- 
definite, or vice versa, e.g.: — 

Give us this day our daily bread (all things needful for us). — 
The world (part of the world) knows his worth. — We have tea (sup- 
per) at six o'clock. — He employs twenty hands (men). — ^I will not 
be paid in paltry gold (money). — The Assyrian (an innumerable 
host) came down like a wolf on the fold. — The cattle upon ten 
thousand hills (very many hills). — ^A maiden of sixteen summers 
(years).- -The canvas (picture) exhibited by this artist is a marvelous 
product. — She bestowed her hand and heart (her whole being) upon 
a worthy man. 

The Apostrophe consists in addressing the absent and inan- 
imate as if human and present, e. g.: "0 death, where is thy sting? 
grave, where is thy victory?'' "0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
slayest the prophets, how often would I have gathered you as a hen 
gathers her chickens, but ye would not I" "Toll toll, thou bell by bil- 
lows swung.'' "Go, little book, whose pages hold those garnered years 
in loving trust." It is a very effective figure in fervid discourse, but 
is quite out of place in dispassionate discussion. (See next chapter.) 

Vision is also a very effective figure. It consists in a pane- 
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ramie presentation of thought, the past being represented as present 
or future^ the future as present or past^ and sometimes the present 
as past or future. A good instance is the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah; where the life and sufferings of our Savior are depicted as 
having already taken place. Here also is a short example: "I see 
the pyramids building; I hear the shoutings of the army of Alex- 
ander; I feel the ground shake beneath the march of Cambyses. 1 
sit as in a theatre, — ^the stage is time, the play is the world." Vision 
is especially valuable in descriptions. By its means the speaker be- 
comes a guide for his hearers, who, by means of imagination, are 
made to see the scenes depicted as if they were visible to the natural 
eye. 

Interrogation and Exclamation. — Of the figuers of Empha- 
sis, the interrogation and the exclamation have already been dis- 
cussed under the head of Persuasion, and also in the chapter on 
Sentences. Their value is to enliven thought and rest the flagging 
attention by relieving the monotony of declarative sentences. Ex- 
clamation does this by appealing directly to the emotions, and in- 
terrogation by putting us in the attitude of active participants. in 
the thought advanced. Here are some examples: — 

Exclamatiok: — "A horse 1 a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse! — Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! — strong 
hearts and true! Not one went back in the Mayflower! — Oh, what 
ft tangled web we weave, when first we practice to deceive/' Inter- 
bog atiok : — ' *Hath a dog money? — Is it possible a cur can lend three 
thousand ducats? — ^Am I my brother's keeper? — ^Who is not proud 
to be an American? — Can the Ethiopean change his skin or the 
leopard his spots? — Shall mortal man be more just than God? — Is 
life so dear, or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery?'' 

Antitiiesis and Epigram — Contrast is one of the keenest o 
the delights of children, and it never ceases to be a pleasure to 
adults. This difference, however, is noticeable: with children (or 
barbarians) the contrast must be so wide as to be practically a con- 
tradiction; but with adults (or cultured people) the pleasure grows 
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in exquisiteness as the contrast approaches harmony. A deep law of 
human development underlies this phase of mind. Antithesis ia the 
name given to a contrast of ideas, and epigram, to a hiden harmony 
lurking beneath an apparent contradiction, e. g.: — 

Anthithesis: — ^^The shallows murmur while the deeps are 
dumh. — Deeds show what we are; words, what we should be. — 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. — Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread. — Ood made the country, and man made the 
town. — Silence is deep as Eternity; speech is shallow as time.'' Ep- 
igram: — "The child is father of the man. — Verbosity is cured by a 
wide vocabulary. — ^Beauty, when unadorned, adorned the most. — 
The fastest colors are those that won't run. — ^A new way to contract 
debts — ^pay them off! — Beneath this stone my wife doth lie; she's 
at peace and so am I.'' 

The Hyperbole exaggerates an idea for the sake of empahsis, 
e. g.: *TVaves mountain high broke over the reef.'* *They were 
swifter than eagles; they were stronger than lions.'* "The tumult 
readied the stars." ^TRivers of water run down my eyes because 
they keep not thy law." 'TTere [at Concord] once the embattled 
farmers stood, and fired the shot heard round the world." Hyper- 
bole is admissible when dignified, but it detracts from the respect 
felt for a speaker when it is trivial, e. g.: "I'll kill you, if you don't 
mind." "An awful good time," "tired to death," tickled to pieces^" 
"an exquisitely lovely pug dog," "a divine moustache," etc. 

Irony and Sarcasm. — Wit and humor are aoceptable 
sauce to almost any kind of literary dish; but of these 
elements as qualities of style I have nothing to say here. 
There are distinctly occasions, however, when no other 
figure of emphasis is so timely as irony or sarcasm — ^figures which 
may be regarded as gypsy cousins of wit and humor. Irony pokes 
txm under the guise of saying something quit^ proper or compli- 
mentary: "Cry aloud," said Elijah to the discomfited priests of 
Baal. "Cry aloud: for he is a god; either he is talking, or he is 
pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and 
musi be waked!" Sarcasm directly aims to wound the feelings and 
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consequently employs the most cutting words in the language. Hu- 
mor is usually playful and therefore in its sallies there is a laugh- 
ing with, not a laughing at. Now, add to this delightful quality 
the slightest tincture of worm-wood, and we shall have irony. To 
produce sarcasm — a word which in Greek signifies to tear flesh — ^we 
take wit, which is itself merciless, and dip it into gall. It then be- 
comes a most dangerous tool— one to be used only as the surgeon's 
knife is used — ^when heroic treatment is demanded. 



IMAGERY AND ILLUSTRATION — FAULTS. 

The foregoing is a brief consideration of the meaning and use 
of the principal figures of speech. It remains now to note, briefiy, 
also, the most common mistakes.. 

Worn-out Verbal Finery. — If a person never pretends to dress 
in any other than a plain way, he will never invite adverse comment 
even though he does not excite admiration. But he who strives for 
prestige in apparel and is able to wear only tawdry goods and cheap 
finery, will get contempt from the cultured, whatever be the esti- 
mate in which he is held by the vulgar. It is exactly so in the 
fashion of composition. Oaudiness is always associated with cheap- 
ness and vulgarity. He who has not a severe taste in the selection 
and use of figures, will do well to employ them sparingly. 

But this is exactly what the neophite in composition will not 
do. As his imagination awakens to analogies, he becomes intoxi- 
cated with his perceptions. Time, for instance, he discerns as a 
river down which fioat our barks of life to the ocean of eternity. 
Or life is a ship, with helm, masts, ropes, and sails — each typified 
by some quality or attribute; while captain, helmsman, crew, and pas- 
sengers find their parallels in man^s associates; and wind and wave 
and breaker each contribute their resemblances to the enchanting 
picture. Hope becomes a star, friendship a golden band, wisdom a 
fountain, sorrow a drooping fiower, passion a tempest, and so on, 
through all the trite and worn out metaphors in the language. 
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Not least of the agony to the listener is the insufferable vanity 
with which this bedraggled verbal finery is brought forth. The face 
of the speaker glows with all the joy of first discovery; and you are 
certainly expected to praise these ancient conceits, at the risk of be- 
ing counted jealous if you do not. 

Poor simpleton! What gives him such keen pleasure, ought, 
he thinks, to give the whole world pleasure, not realizing that ob- 
vious resemblances like these are seen by everybody, and have 
found their way into composition ten thousand times since Adam's 
day. 

Inappropriate and Obscure Figures. — Figures are often 
used which add neither beauty, clearness, nor force to the thought 
Thus the description of a volcano gains nothing by being com- 
pared to a forge in which God's hand blows the bellows. One of our 
local poets has tried to convey some idea of the magnificence at 
night of the electric arch at Saltair by comparing it to the coronet 
of an Eastern princess. "Our prayers and God's mercy," exclaimed 
a devout preacher, "are like two buckets in a well: while the one as- 
cends the other descends." He probably did not reflect that the 
descending bucket is always empty. 

In order that figures may add clearness to the thought — and 
without clearness there could be neither beauty nor force — it is 
necessary that the object used for illustration be better understood 
than the thought to be illustrated. These conditions are often re- 
versed: we get the thought, but are compelled to search dictionary 
or encycolpedia to understand the figure. References to obscure 
places or characters in mythology, history, or fiction, and metaphors 
drawn from technical science and philosophy, or from the trades 
and professions, can be understood only by the limited number of 
people who happen to be familiar with the area of thought whence 
they are drawn. They are therefore for the most part wasted in 
sermons, which are meant to convey thought to the masses. 

Imagery should be used for the sake of the audience rather 
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than for the sake of the snbject. '^E wasted half my lecture/' said 
a popular speaker, on his return from a provincial town, *T)ef ore I 
discovered just where the people lived. It was not until I began 
drawing my illustrations from the gutter that I was able to reach 
their understanding or appeal to their sympathies/' 

Obscuring: by too much Lisrht. — A comman fault of in- 
experienced Elders, and one which I often had occasion to notice 
in the mission field, is the opposite of that discussed under the last 
heading. This fault, if it results from thinking at all (which is 
doubtful), comes from a belief that the audience is utterly ignorant 
of the source of the illustration about to be used, and consequently 
must be instructed, before the application can be made. Thus, 
instead of saying, " 'Today shalt thou be with me in paradise,' said 
Christ to the penitent thief," and then going on with the trend of 
thought, the Elder stops to narrate all the circimistances under 
which Christ used the words, with the result that both speaker and 
audience often forget what the interruption was made for. 

To illustrate well, care must be taken to make prominent the 
single aspect of the illustration, which makes the idea clear or 
forcible, and to subordinate those aspects which have only an in- 
direct bearing upon it. The ability to do this well is evidence of 
that intensity of thought which never for an instant loses sight of 
the unity of the subject discussed. 

riixed Metaphors. — Figures of intuition grow out of the im- 
agination, and only out of the imagination. He who uses them 
must image them in detail or he is likely to fall into the error of 
incongruity. Here is an example of a metaphor evidently drawn 
from memory: "Mr. President, I smell a rat, I see it floating in 
the air, but mark me, sir. Til nip it in the bud." We can guess 
at the idea meant to be conveyed by this mixture of slang and trite 
metaphor. But had the speaker actually seen a rat in imagination, 
he would not have located it in the air, nor would he have thought 
it possible to "nip it in the bud." The fact is, these diverse figures 
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had been lodged in his verbal memory, each with a certain vague 
meaning, but with no vestige of an image; hence when occasion de- 
manded the particular combination of ideas for which they stood 
in his mind, he brought them out as he would any plain series of 
words or phrases. Here are other examples: 

"Jonas, my son, you are entering upon your life; before you 
the 'doors' of the future open wide, and, like a young squirrel es- 
caping from his cage,' you go forth to 'navigate' the sea of life upon 
your own 'wings/ [The passages in single quotation are trivial as 
well as ''mixed."] — We thank thee,Lord,for this'spark'of grace;and 
we devoutly ask thee to 'water* it. — The little church at Jonesville 
is once more 'tossed' upon the 'waves,' a 'sheep' without a shepherd. 
He alone can manage the storm-tossed 'ship' of state on its 
'march.'" 

Bombast. — I now invite attention to passages from a most 
remarkable product of overdone imagery, submitted for criticism as 
a graduating address. It is needless to say that it was rejected. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, be patient while I now condense the 
story of a student's life, as he, step by step, emerges from the span- 
gled parlors of blissful nescience, where the youthful guests are fed 
from the platter of praise. There is a period in the life of man 
when the privilege and the power are his to purchase and procure 
[Note the alliteration — ^five p's.] the crown and coronate himself, 
or bow his neck the yoke of servitude to wear." 

Surely there is need of patience. What are the "spangled par- 
lors of blissful nescience;" the "crown;" the "yoke of servitude?" 
The passage probably means: "Permit me to give you a few facta 
in the life of a student. Every man is given an opportunity to 
determine what his future shall be." 

"The unclaimed coffers of Time, teeming with the golden days 
that God has coined at the mint of eternity, are his if he will seize 
them. A genuine sight-draft on the solvent firm of vigorous man- 
hood is his, if he will present it. A check on the First Natural 
Bank of Character and Reputation belongs to him if he will only 
cash it. Will he seize the coffers? Will he present the diaft? 
Will he cash the check? And what will he purchase? ♦ ♦ • • 
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^1t he be an abducted child borne away in the deceiving arm 
of Ignorance, let the signs of rescue be inscribed on every road- 
side rock, carved on the trees of the forest, penciled on the plains 
of the prairie, written along the river's banks, scooped in the sands 
of the desert, marked along the margin of the lakes, painted on the 
peaks of the mountains, colored in the field and flowers, and re- 
flected in the floating clouds of heaven; that wherever his barbarous 
abductor shall bear him, his eye cannot fail to catch the inscription: 
TEscape by way of the school/ '' 

— ^AH of which probably means: 'Tjet us hope that the youth 
starting out upon life will choose to get a good education." But 
the writer is so in love with his metaphors that he begins the same 
thought over again in a new series: 

"Just now I see a child of love fall victim to that nescient 
witch. Some gaudy-colored veil hangs down to screen her face 
from the innocent eye of her captive; and that gem of affection, 
mistaldng the witch for its mother's caress, is carried away with a 
smile. Ere long its little arms are clasped around Temptation's 
neck, and its ruby lips have learned to kiss the uncovered cheek of 
crime. Wearied at last, it slumbers in the arm of Treachery and 
dreams of a trusty cradle home. Evening after evening the child 
forgets that he once was rocked in the lap of learning and put to 
sleep by the lullaby songs of love. Now he lies on the lounge of 
Ignorance, soothed into dreams by the charming voice of Vanity. 
The nursing breast of knowledge has been cruelly with-held, and 
the bottle of conceit has been his only stimulant to growth. ♦ ♦ • 
At last he sees those signs of resspue ♦ ♦ ♦ and bravely resolves 
on a noble and honest escape." 

The asterisks in this passage stand for two pages of MS. 
descriptive of the emotions necessary to call out the resolve. He 
next reaches the school by three pages of MS., begins his studies 
by two more, and then is attacked with that disease so prevalent 
among students, the tendency to get the big head, and this is how 
the latter idea is set forth: 

"That amorphous Angel of Temptation, emboldened by the 
darkness of the hour, remembering well how once her imperious 
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neck was encircled by the arms of the youth, comes again arrayed 
in her silks of sorcery, her rosy cheeks painted with the powder of 
pride, her hair bespangled with the silver of sin, and the hyacinth 
of hypocrisy pinned upon her breast. He sees upon her wrists the 
popular bracelets of fashion, as she offers him the alluring goblet 
of ruin. Diamonds of deceit are glistening from their jeweled 
chambers, and the tinkling bells of blasphemy are ringing on her 
feet as she glides before that undecided mind.'^ 

Undress the staveling ideas hidden beneath this gorgeous 
clothing, and your most careful collection will hardly give this 
much sense: '^A little learning tends to make the student vain.'' 
— a thought so trivial and hackneyed that it scarcely deserves jeans, 
let alone silk, satin, and lace. But the writer evidently loses sight 
of his beribboned weaklings, and imagines something dreadful is 
going to happen to the subject of his theme. He goes into apos- 
trophes, in his eagerness to prevent the calamity: 

^^0 strangers to that bewitching siren; ye whose eyes are 
charmed not with her jeweled beauty, and whose ears are aliens to 
her flattering voice — ^pause here and pour your oily tears upon the 
fierce, tempestuous wave. Oo wake the slumbering Master — ^the 
better self of that tried soul, and he will rise, rebuke the wind, and 
bid the waves be still. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ . ♦ 

"Again the trial has been met and Victory crowns his potent 
will. Hope, smiling hope, blessed joyous hope! — appears again and 
lures him on to realization." 

Let no one suppose that this was designed as a burlesque. The 
student who prepared it was fairly charmed with its poetical worth, 
and was much disappointed at not being permitted to deliver it. 
For, mind you, had he been permitted to deliver it, he would have 
become the hero of the hour — ^among the lovers of spangles and 
cheap tinsel. Many a time I have sat writhing through such a per- 
formance, only to hear the plaudits, 'T)eautiful," "glorious," etc., 
ad nauseam, when the meeting closed. The thoughtless multi- 
tude have, in literary matters, very little more taste than do savages 
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in matters of dress; who wear rings in ears and nose, on fingers and 
toes, and fasten a gilded band wherever it will shine, and a bell 
wherever it will tinkle. 

A few times in my life I have heard Mormon Elders deliver 
themselves of such gilded rubbish, but as a rule, they sin in the op- 
posite direction. Our young ladies, however, so far as I have been 
able to judge of them through the effusions of their M. I. manu- 
script papers, have the metaphorical disease bad. The very names 
of these papers attest this vulgar taste for verbal finery.* 

But if our young men seldom soar in this way it is because 
they have no wings, not because they love to move along the mun- 
dane level. And if I am particularly severe in holding such flights 
up to ridicule it is because I fear that, when our Elders shall make 
the careful study of preaching which has been so strongly urged 
in this book, their first acquirements will be just such verbal vol- 
atility. 

Let me make it most emphatic here that this kind of preaching 
is what ^nof to indulge in. Examine the passages which I have 
quoted: they violate every principle of unity, propriety, and propor- 
tion; but the worst fault of all is that the subject-matter is so weak 
and shrivelled that if the figures be taken away the thought will 
evaporate. 



•Here \b a list of the names of such papers, the genuineness of which I am ready to 
Toncfa for. "2%« Youno Ladie»* Gem,''* **The M. L A. Garland,-^ "77i« Diadem;'* "27ktf 
Coronet.** These are bettor: ^* The Pathway;** "I%« Eneottrager;** *^ The Advance;** ^*The 
Busy Bee;** ^^The BUelNgencer.** Two of the latter are joxaxg men*8 papers, to which I may 
add two more that have still lees of the sioklsh-sweet about them, via: *^T%e Lazy Bet** and 
**TheOopher,** 
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VI. 
PBRSOKAL BEARING — HOW TO .CULTIVATE A FINE PBESOKAULTY. 

Our Father in Heaven the Pattern. — ^ 'Stand up erect, 
thou hast the form and likeness of thy God." So says the poet, and 
there is so much truth and good advice in the words that I would 
they might ring in the ears of every Elder each time he is in the 
act of rising upon his feet. If we could always keep the fact be- 
fore us that we are children of God, what a difference it would make 
in our physiciil, mental, moral, and spiritual bearing I How, with 
such a Father before our eyes, we should scorn to do anything low or 
mean! With what noble pride of ancestry we should rise above the 
petty bickering and strifes of the human herd! 

Dr. Maeser used to tell his students in theology that if they 
should be privileged to see our Father, or our Elder Brother, ihey 
would behold the personification of the. perfect gentleman; that if 
from the entire race, they should cull lofty attributes to make an 
ideal man, it would be but a faint conception of the being whose 
perfection we are exhorted to emulate; yet it would be a conception 
which we might hope to realize in this life, and by that time we 
should conceive a being still nearer the divine model. It is with a 
single aspect of the ideal man, viz: personal bearing, that this chap- 
ter concerns itself. 

Conduct and Behavlor.--In the widest application, personal 
bearing includes conduct and behavior; or all that is usually treated 
under etiquette. Good breeding distinguishes the gentleman of 
culture, and is a passport into any society. The Elder most of all 
needs the prestige of polite manners; and where, as is often the 
case, missionaries are called from occupations that keep men away 
from cultured society, i. e., where their lives have largely been spent 
"roughing it,'' they will do well to make themselves familiar with 
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the Bimple rules of behavior which the social amenities demand 
compliance with; lest their crude manners become a stumbling block 
to good people who might otherwise be led to investigate the mes- 
sage they bear. 

Dress and Toilet. — So, too, with respect to dress and toilet, 
which may also be considered under personal bearing. No one seri- 
ously questions the fact that an Elder can be honest, humble, and 
full of faith, in ill-fitting or antiquated garments, unblacked shoes, 
nntrimmed beard, and dishevelled hair. The trouble is that fre- 
quently none but the angels know the good qualities of his mind 
and heart, or care to find out; whereas it is the man's duty to be 
useful as well as good: and useful he cannot be if he persists in of- 
fending the sensibilities of people whose good-will he should cul- 
tivate. Let the Elder therefore pay careful attention to dress and 
toilet; let him divide by two the qualities that make a dude con- 
temptible, and the quotient will be that which may save himself 
from being an object of contempt. 

Oeneral Want of Dispnity. — But worse than boorish man- 
ners and outlandish clothes is a certain servile, apologetic air with 
which missionaries, sometimes meet people in the world. Phren- 
ologists would call it want of self-esteem; it is really a sort of moral 
cowardice. Such faint-hearted preachers have not yet learned to 
prize the message they bear. The Gospel, having come to them 
cheaply, it is held cheaply; and when they ask for a night's lodging, 
they are fearful lest, being without purse or scrip, they should be 
classed among tramps and vagabonds. And yet the Savior said: ^^nto 
whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, inquire who in it is worthy; 
and there abide until yo go thence.'' And he further said that if 
the house was worthy they should let their peace rest upon it, other- 
wise their peace should return unto them. It is not till they have 
passed through sore trials that they learn the true dignity of an 
ambassador of Christ. But when they do, they read with a new 
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meaning the passage which promises great reward to him who giyes 
even a cup of cold water to a disciple of Christ, in the name of a 
disciple. Thereafter they realize that by partaking of a man's 
hospitality they honor him and confer blessings upon his house, be- 
yond his power to recompense in this life. 

President Cannon, in his £rst mission to the Sandwich Islands, 
presents a fine example of the self-respect and dignity with which 
a missionary should deport himself. A company of Elders had just 
landed in Honolulu, and were without a place in which to preach. 
Many of the older brethren were for seeking openings in the hum- 
bler quarters of the city; but Elder Cannon, though a mere strip- 
ling, believed that the best place in the kingdom was not too good 
for the Gospel of Christ. Accordingly he applied to the highest 
officials of the goyemment, and obtained the state house in which 
to open the mission. Had one of the half-hearted Elders of whom 
I have spoken been in charge, he would probably have felt too 
small to approach the official dignitaries and ask so great a favor. 

In such matters it is well to bear in mind that people — and 
especially those with whom we are not acquainted — are likely to 
take us at our own estimate. If an Elder shows by his bearing that 
his religion is of more importance to him than are the opinions of 
men, he will gain respect both for himself and for his message. 

Psychic Effect of Posture. — It is not, however, of manners, 
and dress, and self-esteem that this chapter is designed particularly 
to treat; but rather of the personality — ^the physical form and at- 
titude — of the preacher; especially while he is before an audience. 
"Stand up erect," is what many Elders fail to do, and the failure 
tells seriously against their preaching. The reason is not so ap- 
parent as the fact is certain, that a weak attitude begets want of 
confidence and respect. The influence of posture is probably 
psychic; for children in a school-room, who are not old enough to 
draw inferences from observation, assume unconsciously the rela- 
tion of respect and obedience, or the opposite, even before the 
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teacher opens his mouth; and so also, we may be pretty sure, of an 
andienee with respect to a preacher. 

Psychic Effect of Timidity. — It will hardly go to the root 
of the difficulty to tell Elders to "straighten up/^ Let us first con- 
sider some of the causes of slovenliness in bearing and posture. 
These are both mental and physical. The first of the mental causes 
is timidity. The body responds almost instantly to the domination 
of the mind. Want of self-confidence is reflected to the muscles of 
the head, shoulders, chest, and lower limbs, resulting in want of 
firmness. But if the body is influenced by the mind, the mind is 
also influenced by the body; and it is here that the Elder can take 
himself in hand to the best advantage. Let a brave man assume a 
cowardly attitude and he will soon begin to feel fear. Conversely, 
let the fearful man assume a brave attitude, and his fears will soon 
depart. 

It is said of Colonel Francis Parker, the great educator, that at 
first he failed in his lectures from want of confidence. His wife, who 
at that time was a teacher of elocution, induced him to try the ex- 
periment of putting on a brave front by sheer force of will. He was 
surprised and delighted at the result. Not only did he feel brave and 
self-confident, but his audience came to his. assistance by wrapt at- 
tention. And now it would be difficult to find a speaker who carries 
his hearers by storm more eflfectually than he. I recommend a sim- 
ilar course to timid Elders. 

Servility ilistalcen for Humility. — ^The second mental 
cause of weak attitude is a mistaken notion of humility. Many 
Elders seem to think that because pride and worldliness walk erect 
and keep up with fashion, that therefore humility, being the op- 
posite of these in feeling, must be the opposite in expression. It 
was this delusion that led St. Antony to live in a cave, and never to 
wash himself for sixty years, nor change a shred of his clothing, 
save as it dropped off him; and so of the millions of ascetics that 
burrowed under the skin of the earth after his time. It is the same 

26 
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false reasoning which today leads certain sects, like the Dimkere, 
to milder forms of asceticism in dress and manners. 

People who thus "crucify the flesh^^ no doubt believe sincerely 
that they are effectually crushing pride; but do they not in fact ex- 
hibit a vanity more contemptible than that which they seek to 
crush? No one reading the life of Antony can escape the convic- 
tion that the old monk was really as vain of his grimy skin, and 
dirty breech-clouts, as any village coquette is of her tinsel. When- 
ever a sense of humility leads a man to slovenliness in personal 
bearing, depend upon it, there is a suspicious ingredient in his hol- 
iness. Let us give up such foolish notions, and believe that he 
serves the Lord best, who develops his body as well as his spirit to 
the highest beauty and perfection of which it is capable. 

Standing Upon the Heels.— The most common type of 
weak attitude is that in which the head croons forward, the should- 
ers rounding, the chest is hollow, and the abdomen protrudes. 
There are three main physical causes for this condition, all grow- 
ing out of a single mental root, viz: carelessness, or want of proper 
self-respect. The first and primary cause is standing hibitually on 
the heels rather than on the balls of the feet. It makes ordinarily 
not more than six inches difference in the line of the center of 
gravity, but this is enough to cause an entire readjustment of the 
body. 

The reader will of course understand that the line of gravity 
is an imaginary line running through the body, — an axis round 
which there must always be equal weight in every direction in order 
to maintain equilibrium. Whatever posture we take, the muscles 
adjust the weight in this way instantly, otherwise we should fall. 

What adjustment, it may be asked, takes place naturally, when 
this line runs through the hel? First, the hips are thrown back* 
ward; to counteract this, the abdom* n is thrown forward; then to 
get more weight back of the line, the chest sinks, making the body 
bend backward at the shoulders to equal the forward bend of the 
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abdomen; lastly, the head drops forward in front of the line, coi^i- 
pleting the weakest and most ungraceful attitude known to art, I 
ask the reader to observe men in his own community who fit this 
description, then examine the heels of their shoes to yerify my con- 
clusions. 

5tandinsr upon the Balls of the Feet. — Standing hab- 
itually on the balls of the feet makes a complete transformation. 
The abdomen is drawn in, the chest is raised and thrown forward, 
and the head is drawn back and held upright. An attitude is thus 
secured which represents all that is best in man. The other is neg- 
ative; this is positive. That stands for weakness of purpose, inde- 
cision, fear and cowardice, carelessness, and dishonesty; this, for 
strength, ambition, decisiveness, sturdy convictions, courage, and 
loftiness of purpose. Surely it is worth striving for. And the law 
of gravitation makes it the most natural adjustment, when the 
center of gravity is at the ball of the foot. All other things equal, 
therefore, a man would have a perfect bearing if he observed this 
simple law of standing. 

But other things are seldom equal. The Creator provided for 
this simple law by making the ball more prominent than the heel. 
Then came the shoe-maker. In his wise way, he saw at a glance 
that the Lord had left a place for him to put a few extra tops of 
sole-leather; since which time man has stood on his skeleton — the 
bony connection which begins with the heel and ends in the head 
— ^instead of on the elastic covering of that skeleton. 

To point out what must be done is one thing; to do it, even 
though simple, is qxiite another. Let a man be thoroughly con- 
vinced of the mistake of resting upon the heels, and it may still bo 
years before he can make the change, so tenacious is an old habit, 
and so difl&ult a new one. Most people would feel decidedly im- 
comfortable if the heels of their shoes suddenly came off. And yet 
this is the very problem we must solve — Gleaming to feel comfortable 
and natural under such circumstances, and uncomfortable imder 
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conditions where we now feel comfortable — ^before we shall have 
permanently fixed the new habit. 

The first requisite, therefore, is to wear shoes without heels or 
with very low heels; the next, to keep in mind that there are egg- 
shells under onr heels which we must not crush; the third is to dip 
the toe while walking so as to aim to strike the ball first. There are 
exercises in physical culture to hasten the fixing of the new habit, 
but of these I canont speak here. I will only point out that dancing 
is directly beneficial, since by requiring us to use the ball of the foot 
exclusively it develops a set of muscles long neglected in conae- 
quence of high heels. Again I ask the reader to verify my con- 
clusions by comparing the personal bearing of people who dance 
with that of the lubbers and wall-flowers who mope during a party. 
While standing on the heel has been the constant cause oper- 
ating to produce slovenliness in attitude, it does not follow that 
standing on the ball of the foot will restore erectness and dignity. 
The utmost that can be claimed for it is, that it will facilitate the 
return; for muscles which have become set, do not yield to a steady, 
mild influence, but must be corrected by special exercises. 

The Hollow Chest. — The first muscle to claim attention is 
the diaphragm, or midriff as it is popularly called; a muscle which 
divides the contents of the chest from the contents of the abdomen. 
In its normal state, and while at rest, it is arched upward like a 
hemisphere. The heart and lungs are thereby held high, and there 
is a fulness of the chest just below the neck. But owing to the 
radical defect in standing above criticised, a constant influence op- 
erates to cause this arch to sag, the consequence being (1) the hol- 
low upper chest, which is so unmanly in man, and so unwomanly 
in woman; and (2) the increased weight on the stomach and bowels 
which tends to cause that vulgar prominence of the abdomen before 
noted. 

The Crescent Shoulders.— The chest m'^y be regarded as 
the main support of the shoulders. You will rarely find a full- 
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chested man with round shoulders. But let the contents of the 
chest fall, and the shoulders soon follow. Vain attempts are often 
made to bring back the shoulders by calisthenic jerkings; equally 
futile is the use of shoulder-braces. As well try by means of a 
derrick to hold up the side of a house when the foundation has 
caved in. The real cure is to elevate the chest. Then see how na- 
turally the shoulders take their places. 

I have thus far referred to but one muscle — ^the diaphragm. 
But of course there are many others that assist. There are several 
sets in front of the body whose function is to draw in the abdomeJi 
and help raise the chest. Then there is an important set attached 
to the shoulders and spread out ever the back. All these must be 
strengthened by appropriate exercise in connection with the 
diaphragm. 

Raisins: the Cliest. — Perhaps the best exercise for the latter 
muscle and those others which assist it in breathing, is to place one 
hand upon the abdomen and the other upon the chest. Then let 
each alternately rise and fall, assisting if need by pressure of the 
hand. This should last for five minutes, at the end of which time 
the chest should be raised to the highest point and held there by 
sheer force of will. At first it can be held but a short time, for the 
muscles are weak; but the time increases with each exercise, and at 
last the muscles hold the chest in place without any efEort of will. 
Deep-breathing exercises are wonderful aids in this connection, but 
of this I shall speak in the next chapter. 

5trai|:liteiiins: tlie Sliouiders.— To make the work of the 
chest-muscles easier, the shoulder muscles should also be strength- 
ened. This is best done by raising the arms in front to a level with 
the shoulders, then bringing them back horizontally, with great 
force. This exercise may be varied by swinging the arms in a com- 
plete circle with the shoulders as centers. Exercises with the In- 
dian clubs are especially to be recommended in this connection. 

Raising tlic Head. — There remains lastly the crooning of the 
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neck. Let ub first realize exactly what has happened. Between 
eacli pair of the seven vertehrae of the neck is a pad of cartilage, 
which under normal circnmstances is of equal thickness on all 
sides. But the weight having been put on the front side and taken 
off behind, it is left unequal, the front being thin and the back 
thick. To straighten uj the neek is to equalize these pads of car- 
tilage. Physicians have recommended walking with a sack of shot 
(twenty-five pounds) on the head while it is held erect. This 
places the weight exactly where it should be, and is no doubt the 
quickest way to efliect a correction. But it is impracticable. The 
best exercise is to extend the chin in front as far as possible, then 
bring the head back with all the force you can command, making 
an effort to energize the muscles half way down the back. Vary 
this by rolling the head in a circle. 

liastly, bear in mind at all times the quotation with which this 
chapter opened: "Stand up erect, thou hast the form and like- 
ness of thy God." 



VII. 

BBEATHING AND VOICE DEVHLOPMEKT. 

While it is personal bearing that makes the first impression 
upon an audience — ^an impression the more vivid because it is 
first — ^yet ere their feelings have had time to take a definite bias, 
thoy are modified for good or for bad by the speaker's tone of voice. 
If to a slovenly bearing he adds a hard, stiff voice, he loads him- 
self with such an amount of psychic opposition that nothing short 
of very brilliant ideas will relieve him. And brilliant it is hardly 
likely that he will be, even though he have the quality in him; for 
ideas refuse to scintillate under such circumstances. As well expect 
sparks from striking flint against lead. 

Importance of the Voice.— Need I say anything further 
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on the importance of preserving and developing the voice? James 
Edward Murdock, the great actor, and teacher of elocution, de- 
clared himself more and more convinced that the foundation of 
greatness in his art lies in voice culture. All the emotions of the 
human heart are, in a sense, at the mercy of the vocal organs for 
their expression. If this does not respond, making the voice low or 
high, soft or harsh, tremulous or firm, pure or husky, how shall we 
succeed in making our words mean what they say? 

As a matter of fact, every human being whose feelings have 
had full play in childhood and youth, has been unconsciously culti- 
vating his range of vocal power. But too often, there 
comes a time when dull routine takes possession of the 
voice as of the body, and then all its more delicate 
machinery falls first into disuse then into decay, leaving it capable 
of but one grating time. Let every man with a tolerable voice be- 
A^'ftre. In nothing is the law of the talents more true; the voice 
that is unused will be taken away. 

Kinds of Breathing.— Before we shall be able to discuss 
the voice intelligently, we shall need to understand something of 
I reathing, which furnishes the motive power. There are three 
methods of supplying the lungs with breath. 1. We may raise and 
lower the shoulders, thereby increasing and decreasing the chest 
cavity, and causing a corresponding inhalation and exhalation of 
air; 2. We may expand and contract the rib-cage, by means of the 
chest muscles, and thus breathe somewhat more freely; or, 3. We 
may cause the diaphragm to contract and expand, and this is the 
easiest and most beneficial method of all. 

Watch the ease with which a baby breathes, ere its muscles 
have been interfered with by clothing. Its diaphragm contracts, 
and pressing upon the stomach causes the abdomen to rise with 
every inhalation; then expands, causing it to fall with every exhala- 
tion. This is natural breathing. Women lose this power as soon as 
they begin to wear corsets. Thereafter they must rely upon the 
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other two methods to get air. Men also frequently lose this power, 
not so much, perhaps, because of clothing as by reason of careless- 
ness in breathing, whereby the habit of short breaths becomes fixed. 

Effects of Improper Breathing. — Whateyer be the cause 
the loss of abdominal, or deep breathing is a serious detriment to 
the production of the voice, and a positive danger to health. Let 
me discuss the latter idea first, with this single observation in pass- 
ing: I am quite aware that the health aspect of breathing has no 
pertinency to the theme of this chapter save only as a realization of 
it may be an added stimulus to the acquirement of good lungs, 
which are the basis of good voice, as well as of good health. 

If the human body renews itself completely every seven years, 
as physiologists tell us, then in each organ of the body fibres are 
breaking at every instant. Perfect health depends upon the speedy 
removal of these broken cells of flesh and nerve matter,and the build- 
ing of new cells to take their places. The material for rebuilding 
is dependent upon wholesome food, but the work of removing worn- 
out tissues and other waste matter, depends mainly upon the oxygen 
supplied in breathing. The problem of health is therefore the 
problem of thoroughly oxygenating the blood. 

Oxygen and Health — The arrangement by which the oxy- 
gen of the air is absorbed by the blood, and by which at the same 
time, the carbon dioxide of the blood passes into the breath, is one 
of the marvels of science. Between the air-cells and blood-cells of 
the lungs is a very thin tissue, through which the life-giving gas 
enters and the poisonous gas escapes. The process is called osmosis. 
In order that osmosis may be full and complete, the entire lung 
area should be used; and this is possible only by abdominal breath- 
ing, or better still, by abdominal combined with chest breathing. 

In the ordinary breathing of eighteen to twenty-four inspira- 
tions per minute, only the upper parts of the lungs are aerated, 
the consequence being that the blood gets very little oxygen, 
and does not get rid of its poisonous substances fast enough to give 
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glowing health. Under Buch circumstances, weak organs of the 
body, here and there, having but little power of resistance, often 
give way, resulting in disease and death. 

An Experiment in Breathin^^. — ^In order to realize the 
principles above set forth, let the Elder perform the following ex- 
periment. Let him elevate the chest, and inflate the lungs to their 
full capacity; then imagine there is a belt around the chest which • 
he must try to burst by stretching the lungs. Let the pressure be 
gradual, increasing while he mentally counts up to eight, and de- 
creasing in the same way. Let him do this for five minutes, and 
thrills of warmth will pass to the very extremities of his body. 

This increase of temperature means simply that the oxygen is 
attacking unsoimd tissue and burning it up. An unusual qantity 
of the invigorating fluid is being absorbed, by reason of the fact 
that every air-cell in the lungs is full of air, and the partition tis- 
sues are distended so as to facilitate osmosis. Let an Elder follow 
this practice many times a day for a few months and he will be sur- 
prised at the vigor of health which will come to him. 

Breathing and Voice Production. — But while health may 
in fact be the more important consideration it is only an incidental 
question so far as this chapter is concerned. Our present purpose 
is to urge the development of strong lung and correct breathing 
in order to furnish a good basis for voice production. 

A good voice is full-toned, smooth, steady, and evenly sus- 
tained. To be the first there must be sufiicient volume of air to 
give roundness and resonance to the tone; to be the last three, the 
pressure behind the air must be made with the least possible fric- 
tion. Shoulder and chest breathing insure neither of these requis- 
ites, but abdominal breathing insures both: volume because the 
lungs are filled at every inspiration, and smoothness, because the 
pressure is due to the diaphragm, a muscle so free and flexible that 
it may almost be said to float. 

The practical lesson to be gained from these considerations of 
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health and voice is a determination to break up defective habits of 
breathing, and establish the correct one. The way to proceed has 
partly been indicated in the chapter on personal bearing. The 
chest should be carried high, frequent exercises indulged in to 
strengthen the diaphragm, and long, deep inhalations taken, until 
it becomes a habit to breathe deeply. When the Elder has nothing 
urgent to do, let him take out his watch and begin by inhaling five 
seconds, then exhale five seconds. Next let him increase 
the time to ten or even fifteen seconds. Or, if he 
is walking, let him inhale for ten steps, then exhale for 
ten steps — ^but always through the nostrils. He should 
aim to breathe about six instead of eighteen times per minute; and 
when he succeeds in doing this unconsciously he may be pretty sure 
that abdominal breathing has become a habit. If the Elder^s sister 
or sweetheart would enjoy the same advantages she must ol course 
first adopt natural clothing. 

But there may be correct breathing without good voice. Other 
things equal, the proper management of the vocal organs is what 
gives the rare beauty and pleasing variety of the cultivated voice. 
It is not possible here to go into technical detaUs respecting vocal 
culture. The brief hints I shall be able to give will be con- 
sidered under the respective heads of articulation, pronunciation, 
and general management of the voice. 

The Larynx or Voice Box.— But first it may be well to 
become briefly acquainted with the organs of speech and their uses. 
The larynx or voice-box is at the top of the wind pipe immediately 
above and behind the enlargement called "Adam's Apple.'* Across 
the mouth of it are stretched two white ligaments called vocal 
• chords. It is these that produce the sound. In breathing they 
open to an oval, but in voice production they close so that a knife 
blade could scarcely be inserted between them. Upon the fle^il- 
^ity of these chords depends the vibratory power of the voice. It is 
this quality that makes the difference between the hard, stiff voice 
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of the clod-hopper and the thnllijjgjgnes of a Jeny Liiid. Flexi- 
bility is capable of indefinite development; but in the absence of 
a teacher, the best thing the Elder can do is to read ranch aloud, 
especially of emotionaHiterature, seeking to make the voice express 
the feeling. Then, too, if the choir will tolerate him, let him join 
it by all means. 

Other Orsrans of Speech. — ^Though the voice is produced 
by the larynx, it is moulded into articulate sounds by the other or- 
gans, viz., the nose, the palate, the mouth, the tongue, the teeth, and 
the lips. Talking through the nose, means really that the nasal cav- 
ity is closed or obstructed so as to offer no adequate resounding 
chamber to the voice. Talking "thick,'* means that the tongue is 
clumsy, and needs cultivation for flexibility. Often the teeth are 
closed in speaking, or but slightly opened, and then the sound 
approaches a snarl. Exercises should be taken to give more agility to 
the jaws. Then there is what might be called board lips — ^lips 
that scarcely touch in articulation, or touch as two boards might. 
This stiffness, and want of firmness in contact, are habits probably 
due to the same cause — sore lips and the habit of favoring them 
in speaking. The lips have need to be the most fiexible of all the 
organs of speech. Any exercise that will make them so, is a valu- 
able aid to sound production. 



VIII. 



ARTICULA.TION, PBONUNCIATIOK, AKD ACCENTUATION — COMMOK 
FAULTS AND HOW BEMEDIED. 

Articulation is that element of voice production which 
enables us to distinguish words from mere sounds. Clear articula- 
tion makes every word distinct to the ear, while poor articulation 
runs words into one common blotch of sound. Since the primary 
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purpose of speaking is to be understood, it follows that good articu- 
lation is the basis of good delivery. 

''In just articulation/' says Dr. Gilbert Austin, "the words 
are not hurried over, nor precipitated, syllable over syllable; nor, 
as it were, melted together in a mass of confusion; they are neither 
abridged nor prolonged, nor swallowed, nor forced, nor, if I may so 
express myself, shot from the mouth; they are not trailed or 
drawled, nor let slip out carelessly, so as to drop unfinished. They 
are delivered out from the lips, as beautiful coins newly issued 
from the mint, deeply and accurately impressed, and perfectly fin- 
iehed.^' 

Relationship of Vowels and Consonants. — While th« 
vowel elements give rythm and melody to words, it is the consonants 
that give character and distinctiveness. And curiously enough, 
one may judge of the character of a speaker by the relative atten- 
tion which he pays to these elements. The positive, strongly-indi- 
vidualized man will lay great stress upbn consonants; the easy- 
going, don't-care-a-cent man will be noted mainly for the smooth- 
ness of his vowel combinations. If words were trees, the vowel 
elements would be comparable to the leaves and blossoms, and the 
consonants, to the woody skeleton which makes the symmetry and 
beauty of the foliage possible. Or if words were bricks, the vowels 
would be the body of the material, but the consonants would be 
the geometrical angles by virtue of which such material is called 
bricks. Now it is well to keep in mind that what a tree becomes 
without branches or twigs, and what a brick would be with its 
angles destroyed, that a word becomes when its consonant elements 
are neglected. 

Cause of Faulty Articulation. — But what does it mean to 
neglect the consonant elements? This question brings us to the 
physical basis of articulation. Strictly speaking, there is no dif- 
ference in principle between poor ari;iculation and slovenly work 
of the hands — ^both are due to carelessness and laziness. Faulty 
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articulation, while it usually passes without censure, where the cause 
is unknown, is particularly trying to one who realizes that it is due 
to sheer indolence. Such a one is tempted to say, "wake up, and get 
some vim about you!^^ 

"Strength of contact and quickness of release,'* is Prof. 
Tmeblood's statement of the law of articulation. Strength of con- 
tact signifies firmness of pressure of the organs used to mould artic- 
xQate sound; as for instance, the lips in words containing b, p, m, 
f, and v; the tongue and roof of the mouth in words containing 
r, 1, t, d, s, k, ch, sh, and so on. Want of firmness may come imme- 
diately from weakness of the muscles involved in articulation; 
but this only shifts the question: for this weakness results usually 
from want of vigorous exercise, or to be plain, from laziness. 

The Remedy. — If I were compelled to give in one sentence 
the remedy for poor articulation, I should say, make more work 
of talking or reading; bring the organs of speech more vigorously 
into play. But this advice might result in wasting much energy, 
to say nothing of making an unseemly face. It requires really but 
very little energy, provided this little touch the right spot and 
nowhere else. In clean articulation all the voice energy is moulded 
into words, and no sound spills over. But ere this happy consumma- 
tion is reached, much eflfort will be wasted in the endeavor to be 
distinct and clear. It is the case over again, of learning to write. 
Very little muscular power is necessary to wield a pen. But I 
have seen young men, Herculean in physique, perspiring at every 
pore with the work of learning to direct properly the very little 
energy required. 

Developing: the Organs of Speech.— It becomes an im- 
portant question, then, what exercises to take in order to make it 
natural to articulate properly. One thing is clear on the start: the 
muscles controlling the organs of speech must be given, (1,) 
strength or firmness, so that they will close upon the sound with 
vigor, and (2,) flexibility, that they may release the moulded word 
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without the accompaniment of loose noises. Pronouncing difficult 
words whUe keeping these two points in view, will develop the 
organs, but not so certainly and effectually as drilling upon ele- 
ments, individually and in difficult combinations. For instance, 
compare the pronunciation of b in Tjoy* with b (not be) standing 
alone. In the latter instance you can put ten-fold more vigor into 
the organs, with a correspondingly greater effect in development of 
strength. I have found that articulating a single consonant forci- 
bly and quickly many times in succession, as, b-b-b-b-b-b, d-d-d-d- 
d-d, then alternately, as b-d-b-d-b-d, then in combinations of three, 
as b>d-k, b-d-k, and so on, using all the elements in turn — has 
produced the most speedy results. 

The Neglected Chapter on Phonics. — Many other useful 
hints might be given did space permit. As it is, I can 
only urge the Elder to get some work on elocution and the 
most generally serviceable treatise on this subject, will be that uni- 
versally neglected chapter on phonics in the school readers. Why 
no more attention is paid by teachers to this important foundation- 
work for reading and speaking, I am able to explain only on the 
theory that they are ignorant of its value, or have not the courage 
to brook the general dislike for drill of any kind. However, as 
most of our Elders are self-made men in respect of other require- 
ments, let them not fear to tackle this question also. 

Pronounciation. —Articulation, though so important that I 
have treated it by itself, is usually considered part of Pronunciation. 
The other divisions are (1) right quality of vowels, (2) correct 
syllabication and (3) proper accent. I shall now proceed to con- 
sider briefly each of these subdivisions in its turn. 

All vowels are unobstructed sounds, that is, there is an open 
passage outward from the lamyx. This passage differs in length, 
breadth, and depth, with each element; indeed, it is owing to 
this very circumstance that sounds differ in quality. Ob- 
serve the position of the organs in producing e long, as 
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in eve; then change them for a in heart; next adjust 
them to oo in loose; and you have the three extreme 
types of vowel productions: the first, thin and long like a 
knife-blade; the second, round like a sphere; and the third, long 
and barrel-shaped. 

Prof. Bcirs Vowel Table — Prof. Bell has arranged a chart 
showing how each sound gradually merges into the next, the 
series closing in oo. The following words will show this 
gradation: ell-ill-ale-eel-shall-earl-ask-ark-up-on-Paul-pole-pull- 
pool, — ^fourteen sounds in all. These together with four 
dipthongs, (isle-owl-mute-oil — sounds each made up of two 
simple vowels,) make eighteen vowel elements in the 
language. This is the simplest classification I know of, and there- 
fore the most practical. Into one or other of these vocal elements, 
every soimd in the English language is capable of being fitted. 
Correct use of English vowels means (1) the use of no other sounds 
than these, and (2) the use of these properly. 

Common Faults in Pronunciation. — As a matter of fact, 
both these conditions are constantly violated. Sounds peculiar 
to other tongues are often introduced; but this is a trifling fault 
compared with the tendency to substitute one sound for another. 
It would of course be impracticable to discuss this subject at 
length in the few paragraphs left of this chapter. I shall therefore 
confine my remarks to some of the most common faults. 

The teacher of singing is constantly urging his pupils to open 
their mouths. The music of speech demands the same condition. 
Especially is this advice good for the preacher. 'HS^at a wonderful 
voice. I could sit an hour listening to it, even though I did not 
understand a word.*^ This is the remark one hears after a certain 
Elder among us has spoken. You may be sure that a voice ob- 
structed by tongue, teeth, and nose, will never get a compliment 
like that. On the theory, then, that when people are pleased they 
are more easily convinced. Elders should learn to give- all the music 
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posible to words^ and music lies mainly in vowel elements. Free- 
dom obstructing sound depends upon flexibility in the movements 
of the jaw. 

Wrong Vowel Sounds. — A long list of faults would be 
corrected if Elders would be careful as to the ending 
of words. The suflRx *ing* is often shortened to 'in' as, 
walking talkin', preaching eatin*; *ed* is given *id/ as, depart- 
id, agid, interestid; 'es' is given 'is* or 'us/ as agus, churchis, 
boxus; 'ent/ 'ant/ 'ence/ and 'ance/ are given through the nose in 
sounds like 'unt/ 'unce/ as, contentmunt, attendunt, reverunce. 

The sound called Italian 'a' is perhaps the most beautiful in the 
language. It occurs in words like the following: father, heart, 
arm, dark, mar, car, calm, psalm. Yet we hear it vulgarly broad- 
ened thus: f other, hort, orm, dork, mor, cor, colm, psolm. Let 
the Elder practice on these combinations: form-farm, lord-lard, 
untU his ear clearly distinguishes between the two sounds. 

The sound 'u* in mute, is also wrongly pronounced. Instead of 
duty, tune, student, due, duke, nude, institute, news, we hear con- 
stantly dooty, toon, stoodent, doo, dook, nood, institoot, and noos. 

Provincialisms. — In English, words are not pronounced as 
they are spelled. 'Again' is to be pronounced 'agen'; courtesy, 
'curtesy*; 'heart, 'hart/ Sergeant,* 'sargent/ 'pretty,* 'pritty*; 
'draught*, 'draft*; 'raillery*, 'rallery*; and so on. To pronounce 
such words as they are spelled, is to advertise yourself 
a bumpkin. There is of course no excuse for pro- 
nunciations like these: Tobaccer, piller, medder, (meadow), 
pooty, (pretty), nigger, Injun, jine, instid, set (sit), yit, (yet), jist, 
(just), Izrul, (Israel), kittle, kag, (keg), libery, (library), reuse, 
(rinse), ribit (rivet), redicule, (ridicule), yaller, — ^the list might be 
indefinitely extended. Such pronunciations are invariably taken 
as marks of illiteracy. 

Syllabication — Very little need be said under this hetuL 
Avoid the vulgar haste which drops syllables in words, as in ev'ry, 
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hisfry, hon'rably; bo also avoid the pedantry which takes pains to 
prononnce every syllable with mathematical exactness. In sylla- 
bles preceded by 1, m, n, r, there is a tendency to give two impulses 
of the voice instead of one; as, spn-ring (spring), sn-lain (slain), 
bu-less (bless), sn-mote (smote), su-nare (snare), etc. Another re- 
mark that may be of assistance is the caution not to neglect unac- 
cented syllables. Yet nothing is more common with careless 
speakers. For instance, in the word ^authority,' the audience gets 
only ^'thority,' the first syllable having received so little stress as 
hardly to be heard ten feet away. 

Accentuation. — English is perhaps the most omnivorous lan- 
guage known to man. Words from every possible source, high or 
low, far or near, it takes into its capacious maw and in due time 
masticates and digests. But for a long time, and in some cases for 
all time, such words retain some distinctive characteristic of their 
origin. In most instances this is the accent. There is a peculiar 
English accent which words have a tendency to assume; but until 
they become Anglicized, each retains its own, and there is no know- 
ing what this may be, save by examination in each case. Prom 
these circumstances comes the importance of accentuation in Eng- 
lish pronunciation. 

On this point very little can be said to advantage further than 
to urge constant reference to standard authorities whenever some- 
one else's accent differs from our own. A vest pocket dictionary 
is valuable for this purpose. Mispronunciation is perhaps more 
common through wrong accent than by all other methods com- 
bined. Sometimes mistakes are amusing. A man who made a 
point of collecting and using large words was asked his reason for 
such stilted language. "Oh,*' said he, **I want to improve my vo- 
cabul-ary.^' (Accent on bul.) 

By way of conclusion let me say that the very best Assurance 
of ultimately getting a good voice, and one trained to articulate and 
pronounce well, is to feel a constant anxiety that not a word of 
one's speech shall be lost on even a single hearer. 

27 
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IX. 

BTYLB8 OF DELIVERY AND FOBKS OF VOICE. 

*Tlt not enongh th* TOloe be sound aod deox^ 
*Tlt modalatlon that most charm tb,% ev. 

The last chapter was devoted to the development of the voice, 
its relation to breathing, and its use in articnlation and pronuncia- 
tion. It is the purpose of the present to discuss those changes in 
sound-production which enable us to express the ever-varying emo- 
tions of the soul. 

It is a most difficult chapter to write, for in it I must sift and 
condense what usually fills a good-sized volume on elocution. I 
cannot hope to satisfy enquiry respecting the management of the 
voice, nor would I if I could. My design is merely to furnish snch 
an outline as shall enable the Elder to investigate intelligently his 
own vocal delivery, and perchance arouse in hini the desire to study 
a manual devoted especially to this subject. 

Styles of Delivery — Conversational. — To begin, then, at the 
broadest point we may note that the various styles of delivery fall 
conveniently into three general divisions, viz.: the conversational, 
the oratorical, and the dramatic. The first named is the most 
natural and therefore, all other things equal, the most effective way 
of reaching an audience. As the name implies, conversational de- 
livery proceeds with a multitude of people as if it were a single be- 
ing. If the reader will make a careful study of tone-production 
in conversation, he will discover that its chief charm lies in modu- 
lation — ^in a constantly varying inflection to suit the most delicate 
shades of meaning. He who can do this with an entire congrega^ 
tion, will not fail to awaken sparkling attention — ^the attention in 
which each mind becomes an active participant in the ideas set 
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forth; in which each listener is ready and eager to contribute his 
rill to the advancing stream, should the opportunity afford. 

Such a speaker does not overwhelm his hearers — ^leaving their 
faculties paralyzed save only as they have power to gape with eyes 
ears, and mouth, and to exclaim, **How sublime I*' On the contrary 
be wakes up all their sleeping powers of intellect and imagination, 
and they lose sight of him in the luxuriance of the ideas he has con- 
jured into existence. Figuratively he hides himself in the light of 
his own thought. It is for this reason that he is seldom called elo- 
quent, and never while he is speaking. But for all this depend 
upon it, he is the true orator; not a man whose words cease to ring 
with the voice that uttered them; not one whose magnetism mar- 
tials our powers of mind merely to make them gaze spell-bound at 
him, the man; rather is he one who, forgetting self, strives to make 
his thoughts breed high resolve and lofty action in all who hear 
him. 

But conversational oratory is a most difficult acquirement, one 
rarely more than approached in its perfection. It can be imagined, 
however. On the part of the speaker, there is the rich and varied 
glow of colloquialism intensified, but otherwise unmodified, accord- 
ing to the size of the audience; on the part of the congregation, 
there is the sensation felt by each listener as of being singled out 
and specially favored. 

Oratorical Delivery. — ^^^Tis modulation that must charm the 
ear,'' says the poet. We may add also, "inform the mind.'' But 
this is the very quality most likely to be sacrificed by the young 
speaker when he is compelled to rise above his usual pitch or go be- 
yond his habitual force. Let us suppose that in order to reach an 
audience he must multiply his conversational delivery by ten. 
Then it is quite safe to assert that out of, say, one hundred graphic 
variations of voice which make his conversation charming, ninety 
will be lost when he rises into the higher plane. Of the ten remain- 
ing the chances are, that fewer than half will be used constantly. 
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I have listened to many speakers who rung all their changes on 
three or four variations of voice. The best way to test a speaker on 
this point is to listen just far enough outside the building to catch 
his voice but not his words. The sing-song and monotony of it 
often become painful. 

This is the so-called oratorical style of delivery. We have be- 
come so accustomed to the artificiality of it as to think it quite the 
proper thing for the preacher. Our Elders are often so much ad- 
dicted to this high-sounding but really empty style, that they can- 
not lay it aside even to address a family gathering. 

By way of contrasting the merits of this method with the 
merits of the conversational method, let us suppose a speaker of 
each kind addressing an audience of five thousand people. In the 
middle of the finest passage in each, let all the listeners save the one 
farthest away vanish as by magic. Picture the resultl Granting 
that both would be self-possessed enough to be otherwise undis- 
turbed, the first speaker might go on without perceptible change in 
style, because he always talks to individuals; but what of the sec- 
ond? He must inevitably collapse. His style is wholesale; he talks 
only to areas of humanity. The prop would therefore be knocked 
out from under him. 

"Audiences,^' says Prof. Shoemaker, *^are made up of individ- 
ual souls, not one of which loses its individual character because 
in juxta-position with another. The soul of an audience can be 
reached only by reaching the individual souls that compose it. An 
individual being addressed, each person regards himself the indi- 
vidual, and accordingly appropriates the thought; and each having 
received it, aU have received it. We submit that there is no one 
fault among public speakers more common, or one more baneful 
than the habit of addressing a mass of individuals as if their souls 
had also massed and that, therefore, they must resort to some un- 
natural and monstrous means of access to it." 

Dramatic Delivery.— Little need be said here of the third di- 
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vision, the dramatic style. When perfected it is most powerfnl in 
moving an audience; but he who would thus excel must be a con- 
summate actor. To attempt to act the emotions one feels and fall 
below the fusing point in the emotions of others is to advertise 
one's self as a spectacle. 

The basis of dramatic speaking is of course conversational. To 
this is added the attempt to depict by gesture and attitude the 
ideas and feelings that make up the speech. I have seen it done 
twice successfully, the more notable instance being the lectures on 
life in the Orient by Madam Von Finkelstein Mountford; but I 
have seen it fail so often, especially in political harangues, that I 
would caution yoimg speakers against attempting to carry their 
audiences in this way. It is far more dignified to suggest the thing 
you are tempted to portray, and trust to the imaginations of your 
hearers to complete the picture, than to run the risk of acting it 
with ten chances to one that it will fall flat, or at best appeal only 
to the gallery gods. 

Attributes of Voice. — Voice production is usually treated 
under the following heads: Form, Quality, Force, Stress, Pitch, 
Movement, and Grouping. What I shall have to say about these 
subjects will relate to the development of the first style of delivery 
discussed above, which I regard as the most desirable for young 
Elders to cultivate. 

The form of the voice has reference to the manner — the 
abruptness or smoothness — ^with which the sound issues from the 
vocal organs. Many classifications might be made, but the simplest 
as well as most logical, is to consider it under three heads, the two 
extremes and the mean. The extreme on the side of smoothness 
may then be called effusive form, the extreme on the side of 
abruptness, explosive form, and the mean, expulsive form. 

The Effusive Form. — From the very exegency of life, the 
last two forms of voice will receive more or less cultivation, but the 
first is universally neglected and yet to the preacher it is the most 
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important of the three. "The eflEuBive form/^ says Prof. Hamill, 
"gives a smoothness to the tone and a mildness to the utterance 
which; in the expression of pathos and solemnity^ reverence and de- 
votion, produce one of the most pleasing effects in delivery, calling 
out at once all the purer and nobler feelings, and fitting the mind 
for higher and holier contemplations. The absence of this element 
in the utterance of sublime passages in prayer and praise gives a 
harshness to the expression. In the milder forms of awe and horror 
the effusive gives intensity to the utterance.'* 

Indeed, for the expression of the beautiful, the sublime, the 
pathetic, or of those emotions which call for reverence, devotion, or 
adoration, the voice must be smooth, gentle, and subdued. To use 
the same abrupt tones with which we make our ordinary com- 
mimications or transact business, grates upon the finer feelings not 
unlike the first clods that fall upon the coffin. 

Physical Basis of Tone.— As set forth in the last chapter 
the physical basis of tone-production is breathing; and in no other 
attribute is voice modified by the manner of the breathing so much 
as in form. It is almost entirely dependent upon the muscles that 
control respiration. If inhalation and exhalation result from that 
frictionless muscle, the diaphragm, the voice will be able to respond 
to the slighest touches of thought or sentiment; but if the should- 
ers must rise and fall, or the rib-cage expand and contract, to furnish 
air necessary to vocalization, loudness, abruptness, and harshness 
will be inevitable. 

The main difficulty lies in exhalation; for it is with the out- 
going air that voice is produced. I have occasion to test hundreds 
of young people each year in voice-production, and they are in- 
variably weak in those muscles which control the expulsion of the 
breath. While most of them can inhale steadily for ten seconds, 
it is rarely the case that they can exhale smoothly and evenly for 
the same length of time; whereas to be able to produce the tones 
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required by effusive utterance, they should be able to prolong the 
exhalation for a full half minute. 

As will be seen, therefore, the first requisite of vocal training 
is a steady, uniform bellows-power; attention must be given rather 
to the breathing than to the voice. To overcome the short, choppy, 
barking tones so common and so distressing in ordinary speaking 
and reading, is weU nigh impossible without breaking up old, and 
establishing new habits of lung movement. When this has been 
done, however, let the student practice prolonging the vowel 
sounds, then words alone, then phrases and short sentences, and at 
length connected thoughts requiring the effusive form of voice. 
Care should be taken to avoid monotony and to preserve in the 
slow, smooth utterance the modulation which characterizes the 
rapid speech of habit. 

The expulsive form of voice is no whit less necessary or use- 
ful to the preacher than is the effusive. ''It is the expulsive that 
gives life, energy, and spirit to all forcible speaking/' says the au- 
thority above quoted. "The speaker who fails in regard to the 
effect of this property of utterance solicits our pity rather than 
commands our respect. Divested of this form of voice, the manly 
and powerful eloquence of Demosthenes, Webster, Catham, and 
Clay would become ridiculous and contemptible." 

"To produce the expulsive form the breath must be forced 
from the lungs to the larynx by a vigorous inward and upward 
action of the abdominal muscles and diaphragm. The larynx is 
the instrument of sound, the lungs the reservoir of air, and the 
abdominal muscles and diaphragm the power for propelling the air. 
It is the inward and upward action of the abdominal muscles that 
compresses the lungs, and thus keeps the larynx supplied with a 
sufficient supply of air. Many cases of speaker's sore throat are 
caused by inefficient action of the diaphragm." 

Although the expulsive is our habitual form of voice, it does 
not follow by any means that it is faultless. Deducting the weak- 
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nesees which result from failure to mould accurately the sound by 
the teeth, tongue, lips, and palate (See articulation and pronuncia- 
tion in last chapter), we still faU in producing the firm, rounded 
and well-sustained tones of the ideal expulsive; and our failure is 
due to the same cause that prevents us from producing the effusive. 
We make our vowels mere dots of sound when they should be bars. 
Technically the fault is called want of vowel quantity. The defect 
will disappear only when we have mastered the effusive form, and 
learned to make use of it in tempering all degrees and shades of 
utterance. 

The Explosive Form. — Of the explosive a noted authority in 
elocution says: "This form of the human voice is one of the most 
impressive in its effects. By a law of our constitution it acts with 
an instantaneous shock on the sympathetic nerve, and rouses the 
sensibility of the whole frame; it summons to instant action all the 
senses, and in the thrill which it sends from nerve to brain, we feel 
its awakening and inciting power over the mind. With the rapidi- 
ty of lightning it penetrates every faculty and sets it instinctively 
on the alert. It seems designed by nature as the note of alarm to 
the citadel of the soul.'^ 

So important a form of voice as this ought surely to be at the 
instant command of every preacher. Habitually our utterances 
range very little beyond the expulsive either way, so it will gener- 
ally turn out that he whose muscles are unused to the effusive on 
one extreme will be unprepared for the explosive on the other. It 
can, however, be attained by vigorous drill. 

"The breath in this process is, as it were, dashed against the 
glottis or lips of the larynx, causing a loud and instantaneous ex- 
plosion. Just before the act of the explosion, the chink of the 
glottis is for a moment closed, and a resistance offered to the es- 
cape of the breath, by a firm compression of the lips of the larynx, 
and downward pressure of the epiglottis. After this instant pres- 
sure and resistance follows the explosion caused by the appulsite 
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act of the abdominal muscles and diaphragm propelling the breath 
with powerful and irresistible force on the glottis and epiglottis 
which at length give way, and suffer the breath to escape with a 
loud and sudden report of a purely explosive character/' 



X. 



QTJALITT OP VOICB — FOBOB, STRESS, PirCH, MOVEMENT, AKD 

GROUPING. 

Voice may next be considered as respects its quality. The 
following varieties are usually treated at length in works on elo- 
cution: Normal tone, Orotund, Oval, Aspirate, Pectoral, Guttural, 
Nasal and Falsetto. I shall discuss only the first two. 

Pure tone [a beter name is normal tone] is that quality of 
voice in which all the breath is converted into a clear, round, 
smooth, musical sound with the resonance in the back part of the 
roof of the mouth. It is free from all aspirate, oral, nasal, or other 
impure qualities. Owing to our neglect of voice-culture, this 
quality, so peculiar to childhood, is rarely possessed in more mature 
age. The restraining influences of the school-room tend directly 
to destroy all the natural purity and sweetness of the voice. 

"The advantages of pure tone are two-fold — ^first, to the 
speaker; second, to the hearer. It is produced with less expendi- 
ture of breath than any other quality; its effect upon the vocal or- 
gans is beneficial rather than injurious; with the same effort it is 
heard at a greater distance than any other quality; its clear, musical 
properties give a distinctness to articulation and an ease to utter- 
ance grateful to the ear; it produces none of the jarring effects ex- 
perienced in listening to a speaker whose voice is harsh, hard, or 
in any way impure in quality .^^ 

Nine-tenths of all communication is made with the pure or 
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normal tone. It is the natural tone of conversation, and is snita- 
ble for the expression of all ordinary ideas and emotions. When 
used in the effusiye form it is the appropriate voice for the expres- 
sion of pathetic, solemn, serious, and tranquil thought; with the 
expulsive form, it is appropriate for narrative, descriptive, diadactic, 
and argumentative thought, such as makes up the staple of lectures, 
sermons, and political addresses ; with the explosive form it is chiefly 
used in the expression of ecstatic joy and mirth, which last is es- 
pecially illustrated in the ringing laughter of children. 

Pure tone is interfered with by any position of the organs of 
speech which obstructs the passage of the sound; such as, not open- 
ing the mouth widely enough, and bad habits of the tongue. 
Practicing on the vowel elements tends to purity of tone; but per- 
haps the most generally available means of culture is for the Elder 
to join a choir or take lessons in singing under a competent teacher 
of music; or in lieu of such an opportunity, take every occasion to 
sing as best he can alone, always striving for such an adjustment 
of the organs as to secure freedom and purity of tone. 

««The Orotund is that quality of voice in which the breath is 
converted into a full, round, deep, musical tone, with resonance in 
the upper part of the chest. It is distinguished from the pure 
tone by a fulness, clearness, strength, smoothness, and sub-sonorous 
quality resembling the resonance of a musical instrument. In the 
orotund, volume and purity of tone to the greatest extent of the 
one and the highest perfection of the other, are blended in one vast 
sphere of sound. 

"This quality is possessed naturally by very few. Even 
among public speakers it is rarely heard, save in a limited degree. 
Actors and orators of eminence and distinction understand and ap- 
preciate the volume of the orotund and have spared no pains to ob- 
tain control of it. It is heard in all their utterances of grand, 
lofty, and sublime thoughts. Though rarely possessed it is sus- 
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ceptible of cultivation, and may, by judiciouB practice, be acquired 
by almost every one.*' 

So says Prof. Hamill; but it is difficult to give directions for 
private study; however, it may be said that whatever helps to de- 
velop the so-called chest tones in singing, directly serves to give a 
speaker control of the deep, rich voice of the orotund. If the 
Elder will constantly be on his guard against high pitch as a means 
of reaching his audience, and depend instead upon ^organ tones/ 
low but intense, he will be imconsciously cultivating this quality. 

All the other qualities are impure or defective and consequently 
are valuable only for the purposes of imitation or the expression of 
exceptional emotions. Like weeds, these qualities so far at least 
as the preacher is concerned, will not need much cultivation. They 
grow up of themselves wherever the pure tone or orotund is not 
preserved and cultivated. 

Force may be defined as the degree of intensity with which 
the sound is sent forth from the vocal organs. It is the carrying 
power of the voice, and should be increased or decreased according 
to the sentiment expressed and the size of the audience. Volume 
and loudness though not identical with force, are dependent upon 
it. Volume relates to the amount of space filled with the soimd; 
loudness to the distance at which a sound can be heard. The low, 
deep tones of the organ fill a vast space, though they would not be 
heard at a long distance. The high, shrill notes of the fife can be 
heard at a long distance, yet they do not have great volume of 
sound. A full volume is produced by energetic or impassioned 
force with pure tone or orotund in all forms; great loudness by 
impassioned force joined with high pitch in connection with pure 
tone and orotund in all the forms. 

'Terfect command of every degree is indispensable to excel- 
lence in expression. In the expression of pathos, the force must be 
subdued; in the utterance of bold and lofty thought, it rises to the 
impassioned; in the delivery of diadactic thought, it is pleasingly 
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modulated to the moderate; speaking in a small room^ the degree of 
force should be so modulated as not to be painful to the hearer; 
addressing a vast assembly in the open air, the voice should be per- 
fectly audible to the most distant hearer; speaking under the influ- 
ence of strong excitement the intensity of feeling should not hinder 
utterance, nor degenerate into ranting and vociferation/' 

The ability to move instantly from one degree of force to an- 
other marks the polished speaker and the man of self-control. Such 
a speaker is listened to with pleasure, simply because he relieves 
the strain on his hearers ere it becomes wearisome. On the other 
hand the ranter, that is, the man who has but one degree of force, 
one level of pitch, one rate of speed, and one quality and form of 
voice, quickly drives his audience to one of two attitudes of mind: 
they become nervous and restive, or they become callous and oblivi- 
ous, in either of which cases the thought falls unheeded. Let the 
Elder practice reading much aloud, employing subdued force in 
pathetic, solemn, serious, and tranquil thought; moderate force in 
narrative, descriptive, diadactic, and unimpassioned thought, and 
the milder forms of sublimity, reverence, devotion and adoration; 
energetic force in profound sublimity, grandeur, reverence, joy, 
gladness, mirth, or in the delivery of strong, forcible argumentative 
speeches, orations, and sermons; impassioned force in calling and 
commanding, in the utterance of rousing and exciting applause, 
and in the expression of fear, anger, threatening, scorn, defiance, 
and revenge. 

Stress may be defined as force applied to individual words 
or parts of words. It includes emphasis, and is consequently the 
principal means whereby shades of thought are discriminated. 
Stress ia the edge which the tongue puts on words — sometimes 
making them keen and cutting, at other times bold and startling, 
then soft and enticing. The effective speaker has all methods of 
stress at a in command and varies the enunciation of his words with 
every chans^e of thought and sentiment. 
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Median Stress is the application of the force to the mid- 
dle of the word or eonnd. Judiciously used it ^'gires a most impres- 
sive beauty, power, and grandeur to the utterance of pathos, sub- 
liioity, reverence, devotion, and adoration/' But it can easily be 
overdone. ''Stage agony,'' which is manifested mainly in the tor- 
tuous ''windings of the lengthened 0/' is due almost entirely to the 
excessive use of median stress. A tearful voice uttering thoughts 
not teiirfui creates disgust in the listener. Do not let sentiment be- 
come maiidlin in expression. 

Badical Stress is by all odds the most important of stress 
acquirements for the Elder. It is this which gives distinctness to 
the enunciation even aside from the effects of force and pitch. 
Eadical stress gives sharpness and incisiveness to the beginning of 
words. It can take place only after a momentary interruption of 
the voice. "It would seem as if there is some momentary occlusion 
in the larynx, by which the breath is barred and accumulated for 
the purpose of a full and sudden discharge." 

The argumentative speaker who has not this property at hand 
fails to produce conviction. "It is this," says Dr. Rush, "which 
draws the cutting edge of words across the ear, and startles even 
stupor into attention; this which lessens the fatigue of listening and 
out- voices the stir and rustle of an assembly;" and Murdoch and 
Russel say: "The utter absence of radical stress bespeaks timidity 
and indecision, confusion of thought and feebleness of purpose * 
* * The right degree of this function indicates the manly, self- 
possessed speaker." 

Every work on elocution has a long series of exercises to de- 
velop this attribute of enunciation. But perhaps the best rule that 
can be given here is to urge compliance with the law of articula- 
tion: "Strength of contact and quickness of release." Bring to- 
gether the organs of speech with vigorous force, and release the 
moulded word with the suddenness of an explosion. In other 
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words, do not suffer the organs to do their work languidly or 
lazily. 

The other Forms of Stress are: final, which resembles 
radical, save that the incisiyeness is applied to the end of ^rords; 
compound, which combines both radical and final, and is used to 
express surprise, contei^ipt, mockery, raillery, and sarcasm; thor- 
ough, which applies the force equally to all parts of the word or 
soimd, and is used to express rapture, joy, exultation, lofty com- 
mand, indignant emotion, oratorical apostrophe, and Tirtuoua in- 
dignation; intermittent, which makes the word tremulous, and is 
appropriate, either to indicate feebleness and old age, or emotions 
which make the frame tremble and therefore give an unsteadiness 
to the voice. Of these, space wiU not permit further mention. 

Pitch is the place which the voice takes on the musical scale, 
"Both in music and elocution perfect control of pitch is essential. 
Without it there can be no natural, pleasing, or impressive utter- 
ance. More speakers fail from an incorrect use of pitch than from 
any other cause. Often the voice rises to a high, unnatural tone, 
nearly an octave above the natural key or that which the sentiment 
demands, and upon this unpleasant tone the utterance is continued 
until the voice is injured and the hearers wearied. But again, pitch 
is important because different tones express and awaken different 
thoughts, emotions. The author of our being has so attuned our 
natures, that a low deep tone suggests reverence and devotion, high 
pitch joyous feelings, the middle key unimpassioned thought, and 
the lowest tones awe and dread. To express these emotions proper- 
ly the pitch must be varied at pleasure.*^ 

Movement, which may be defined as the rate of speed with 
which words are uttered, "is an element of immense power and 
wonderful value when properly employed. But it must be skilfnllj 
used. Every mood of mind, every variety of emotion, every burst of 
passion has its appropriate movement. Solemnity must move slow- 
ly, joy rapidly, argument moderately, and excitement hurriedly. 
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This is indicated by the slow and measured step of the funeral 
march, the rapid movement of the merry dance, the firm but mod- 
erate step of the determined army. No defect sooner wearies the 
hearer or more certainly b'Us the effect of expression than a drawl- 
ing lifeless moyement; and continuous rapidity as certainly destroys 
all deep and impressive utterance. No element should be more 
carefully practiced than movement.^' 

Qrouping is modulation. It is the intuitive selection and 
combination of all the elements of utterance so as to convey the 
ever-varying colors of thought and emotion. Form, quality, force, 
stress, pitch, and movement may be acquired in all their divisions by 
assiduous practice; but the grouping of these qualities in any indi- 
vidual utterance must be left to each speaker's intuition. One can- 
not, as in a song, commit to memory the groupings of another; one 
must compose the tune of a speech under the inspiration of the oc- 
casion. 

Prof. Hamill, from whom I have largely quoted in this chapter, 
gives the following rough outlines of what the grouping should be 
in the kinds of thought mentioned. While no absolute rule can be 
laid down to guide the speaker in modulation, he will do well to 
study analytically the cases here cited: — 

1. — Pathos, solemnity, and tranquility, unmingled with 
grandeur and sublimity must be expressed with effusive form, pure 
tone, subdued force, medium stress, low pitch, and slow movement. 

2. — ^Narrative, descriptive, didactic, and animated thought 
can be uttered only with expulsive form, pure tone, moderate force, 
radical stress, middle pitch, and moderate movement. 

3. — Solenmity, sublimity, grandeur, reverence, adoration, 
and devotion require effusive form, orotund quality, energetic force, 
thorough and medium stress, low pitch, and slow movement. 

4. — ^Argumentative, oratorical, and impassioned poetic 
thought require expulsive form, orotund quality, energetic and im- 
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passioned foroe^ radid^^ finals or intermittent stress, middle and 
high pitchy and moderate and rapid movement. 

5. — Shouting, calling, and commanding require expulsive 
form, orotund quality, impassioned force, thorough stress, high 
pitch, moderate and rapid movement. 

6. — Sickness, feebleness, and weakness require effusive 
form, oral quality, subdued force, intermittent stress, low pitch, 
and slow movement. 

7. — Stillness, secrecy and suppressed fear require effusive 
form, aspirate quality, subdued force, thorough stress, low pitch,* 
and slow movement. 

8. — ^Anger, revenge, scorn, defiance, and hate require ex- 
pulsive and explosive form, pectoral and guttural quality; the other 
elements varying according to the intensity of the passion. 



XI. 

action: MOVEMBiniS OF HEAD AND TORSE; POSITIONS OP FEBT; 
IMPROPER ATTITUDES. 

If it is difficult to teach voice-culture by pen, it is doubly diffi- 
cult to teach movement and gesture. And let me say here, I de- 
cline responsibility for the immediate results of this chapter and 
the next should any Elder pick up a system of action and gesticu- 
lation from them; just as I should be unwilling to answer for the 
life of any man who would confidently try, in deep water, rules of 
swimming recently committed to memory. But something can 
surely be done by theory toward improving gesture. At any rate, 
when I see the wild swinging of the arms and aimless sawing of the 
air indulged in by Elders who "take no thought*' as to physical ex- 
pression, I feel certain no great harm can come from a few pages 
devoted to the theory of this subject. 

Consideration of Objections.— On the threshold I meet 
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the widely but not well founded objection that consciously to prac- 
tice gesticulation leads to artificiality; that the best teacher of ac- 
tion is mother nature herself. There is this much truth in the ob- 
jection: that nature — which here stands for spontaneous impulse 
— must be allowed nine-tenths of the motive power; perhaps even 
ten-tenths when duly instructed by art. But until so instructed, 
impulse cannot be trusted to give appropriate effect to any passage. 
The mannerisms in gesture, so prevalent among our Elders, is 
positive proof of this fact. 

Why, indeed, should it be thought that a principle of develop- 
ment different from that of any other human acquirement holds in 
the case of gesture? We learn to talk spontaneously; yet does any 
one argue that we must not consciously study to improve our Ian* 
guage by grammar, rhetoric, and elocution? 

But why encourage gesture at all? Why not try to preach 
with the mouth alone? The question is not to be answered by me. 
If nature had so constituted man as to keep his arms and head and 
torse still while a sermon is in progress, these chapters would 
plainly be out of place; but the truth is, no sooner are the emotions 
stirred than they seek to vent themselves in action; and so much of 
our daily impression of the life about us comes to us from this sign 
language, that we immediately feel something is lacking, if the 
preacher stands stock still, — a sort of post with Prince Albert suit 
and a sounding orifice. What seems, therefore, so natural an en- 
dowment must have some significance in expression. And the fact 
is, that gesture, when it has meaning, is a powerful aid in the en- 
forcement of thought But when it is spasmodic and meaningless, 
as it usually is when it results merely from imcontrolled nervous 
energy, it detracts from the thought. Before taking up gesture 
proper, which is ordinarily understood to mean the movements of 
the hands and arms, it will be well to consider a few principles re- 
lating to personal bearing in general. 

Movements of the Head and Torse. — Of the various at- 
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titndes and movements of the head and torse in giving effect to the 
language of emotion, T shall say nothing in this chapter, more than 
to observe that natnre is likely to be more dominant here than in 
the use of the hands and arms, and in the play of expression on the 
countenance: that is, if the body is kept limber and flexible in all 
its joints. But too often it becomes so rigidly fixed in its lines that 
it will no moi-e respond to the feelings than, a pump-handle or a 
rako; causing the speaker to stand, musclc-bound and bone-bound, 
through every variety of thought and emotion, in the one attitude 
which he has suffered work and long habit to fix ui)on him. 

One other remark it will be profitable to make in this connec- 
tion: If father Time, or Death, should in the guise in which he is 
ordinarily pictured, walk along-side any Elder through life, and 
should occasionally lay his bony hand upon any vital part of the 
IJder's body, would the latter not make a desperate effort to phake 
olT Ills gruesome claws, and try to escape such friendly touches in 
the future? There can be no doubt of it — ^if Death accompanied 
him in i»t'rj?onal, or rather in skeleton fonn. Yet this is actually 
what takes place with us q11 evei7 day; ami we tolerato his grim 
clutches tii:]ply because he presents hims?i£ only in a general seji- 
sation of stiffness. 

Stiffness in joint or muscle or skin means simply ossification 
— ^the deposit of lime and other nmieral matter in the tissues; and 
ossification means the beginning of death — or figuratively speak- 
ing, the finger marks of that grim silent companion who walks be- 
side each of us through life. Most of us, when his grip becomes 
too painful, try to shake it off by doses of medicine; which is 
usually so senseless a proceeding that I shall not stop to character- 
ize it. What do you do with a carpet in order to clean it? 
You shake it and roll it and beat it until it is freed from the par- 
ticles of dust which have become lodged among its fibers. Well, do 
the same thing with these clogged tissues of the body Loosen the 
lime particles by vigorous manipulation — ^the fashionable term, I 
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believe, is massage — and the blood and pores will get rid of thein. 
Wrinkles — ^which are merely cracks in a tissue that has in it too 
ranch mineral matter to bend — ^may thus be nibbed out. Stiffness 
in back, in knee, in arm, in neck, or other part of the body may in 
like manner be cured, if we would give our own bodies the same 
rare and "dressing down,*' which any jocky deems necessary to 
keep his horses in trim. All which means that we shoiUd pay at- 
tention to diet, BO as to avoid too rapid ossification, and to breath- 
ing, bathing, and physical culture, so as to free ourselves — ^for a 
hundred years at least — ^from its relentless grip. 

Now, if an Elder is careful to preserve throughout life the 
flexibility of movement that it is his privilege to enjoy, his bcdy 
will naturally assume those attitudes which will best give expres- 
sion to the varying emotions of his preaching. What these arc can 
be learned from works especially given to this subject. My space 
will permit me to discuss only the movements of the feet and the 
hands. 




Fig. a 



Fig. 4. 



How to Place the Feet.— The dignity of a speaker's at- 
titude depends in no small degree upon the Jisposiiion of Ids feet 
upon the floor. In the chapter on Personal Bearing, it was insisted 
that the weight should be upon the balb of the feet. Another gen- 
eral principle to be constantly borne in mind is to keep the knees 
straight and energized. This in itself will tend to throw the weight 
forward .<!nd thus obviate the weakness of pose which comf»s from 
settling down upon the heels. But it is not the best attitude to 
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pkce the weight equally on both feet. Better have, say, three- 
fourths on the foot behind and one-fourth on that in front. 

Figure 1 represents the most natural and most graceful posi- 
tion oi the feet for the ordinary unimpassioned discourse. The 
most of the weight, as indicated by the shading, is on the ball of 
the left foot. The right foot, as will be seen, is placed at such an 
angle that a line running along the middle of the sole would pass 
through the left heel. 

When the left foot needs a rest or when the speaker ia ani- 
mated and leans toward his audience, the simplest change is to 
transfer the weight to the ball of the right foot, resulting in the 
position indicated in figure 2. Figures three and four are merely 
figures one and two reversed, and have the same general meaning 
and significance. 

These are the only positions that the Elder need keep in mind. 
He should accustom himself to changing from one to the other 
without noise and with the least possible movement. Prom figure 
one, he can change to figure three by stepping back with the right 
foot, or vice versa. Should his tholight become more energetic, he 
will naturally increase the forward distance between his feet, with- 
out much change in the relative angles of the four positiona here 
pictured. Such an increase of distance results in the four so-called 
attitudes. Let the Elder practice taking them in turn and he will 
feel instinctively what emotion would naturally lead to each. 

A Word as to Improper Attitudes The military posi- 
tion, heels together, toes outward, is too stiff and formal for any 
other purpose than dress parade or the subserviency of a lackey 
waiting for orders. To stand with the feet wide apart is to exhibit 
snobbishness, coarseness, and vulgarity. Such an attitude throws 
the abdomen forward, and generally calls for the crossing of the 
hands behind the back. It has its purpose in character-sketcliing, 
but no preacher of the Gospel will so forget himself as to fall into 
the habit. Occasionally one sees an Elder crossing one leg before 
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the •ther and standing, stork-like, on one foot. He should be 
promptly tipped over by his missionary companion if no other les- 
son will cure him of it. 

Bnt these attitudes are not be compared for want of dignity 
with the slovenliness of leaning against the pulpit or other means 
of Bupporir-^as if one's legs were too weak to support one's body. 
The whole person is thereby made to seem ungainly, every line of 
grace or beauty being destroyed, and the limbs presenting the as- 
pect of something hanging in a sack. How would it be possible for 
vigor of thought or decisiveness to issue from such a lump of bones 
and flesh I And yet such attitudes are extremely common among 
us; and the "Eameumptums/' which somehow in most of our 
churches do duty for pulpits, seem especially fitted to encourage 
this wretched habit. 

Is it not about time to cut away this high lumber apron and let 
the Elder preach from the tip of his toes to the top of his head? 
Let us no longer give the audience the impression that we have 
some personal defects to hide. A neat pulpit with top just large 
enough to hold the Bible and other sacred books, and no contriv- 
ance to cover the person of the speaker, is the idea now being 
adopted throughout the Chu voh. 



xn. 

ACTIOiar: GENERAL MEANIKG AKD SCOPE OF GESTURE. 

"We are now ready to discuss the meaning and value of gesture 
proper. It will not of course be expected that I enter extensively 
into this subject. My remarks will be very general, and I trust that 
on this theme, as on voice-culture and elocution, a standard man- 
ual of oratory will be consulted. 

Zones of Gesture. — Gestures are made in every direction 
from nadir to zenith; and while it may not have occurred to the ob- 
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server that each of these directions has a certain significance, thi^i 
fact will become apparent by a very little reflection; and whoever 
gesticulates upward, downward, or horizontally, just as it happens^ 
proclaims the fact that it is mere vagrant nervous energy, not well- 
defined emotion, which is guiding his arm. 

A DESGEKDiKG gesture first of all points out actual objecta 
which are below the speaker in point of location; e. g., *This flower^ 
bed is cared for by my wife;" *^Be/ore us lay the fragments of a 
beautiful jar;" "The lawn is now hidden by a mantle of snow." By 
analogy, ideas which are beneath us are also indicated by descend- 
ing gestures; e. g., "I regard such conduct as vile and contempt- 
ible;" "Has he then sunk so low as that?" By a remoter analogy, 
whatever we feel superior to, or feel like rising above, is also so in- 
dicated; e. g., "Mr. Chairman, I protest against this proceeding;" 
"The truth of this allegation I most emphatically deny,*^ 

By a little reflection it will be seen that this gesture is pecu- 
liarly a gesture of the will; that whenever the will is energized we 
rise superior to our environments and hence indicate our momen- 
tary exaltation by putting things below us. The gesture should 
slant downward at an angle of forty-five degrees, or divide into 
halves the quarter circle between the hands when extended hori- 
zontally, and the feet. 

The Horizontal zone — that indicated by stretching out 
the arms and moving round in a circle — ^is the plane of equality. 
The middle or horizontal gesture is appropriate, first, to point out 
objects located on the horizon; e. g., "A w^We plain;" ^^ A distant 
sail;" "The setting sun." Second, analogous ideas of time; e. g., 
**-Be/bre him lay the unexplored future;" "How dark is the silent 
ocean of the past!" Third, for purely intellectual ideas — ^ideas that 
are neither above us nor below us; e.g., " Wisdom is better than 
riches;" "What is man that thou art mindful of him?" Fourth, 
for all ideas indicative of intercourse with our equals; e. g., "I give 
thee in thy teeth the lie!" "Here, take my hand; let us be friends." 
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The Abcbi^diko zone ia that which slants upward forty-fiye 
d^rees above our extended hands. Aside from its use in pointing 
out geographical objects, it is the plane in which we locate all 
ideas superior to ourselves; all the virtues, all our hopes and aspira- 
tions of better things. Here are some examples that might be in- 
dicated by ascending gestures: — 

'TEope is above us beckoning us onward. — Flag of the free 
hearths hope and home! — Higher yet rose the majestic anthem 
without pause. — ^Mighty one — all hail—Ye crags and peaks, I'm 
with you once again. — High on the political horizon stands the 
name of Washington.^' 

The Zenith gesture is used to give vent to our strongest emo- 
tions; as, in shouts of exultation, to point out our highest ideals, — 
those for which we would die, — and to make solemn reference to 
Deity or to heaven. Conversely the extreme opposite of these ideas 
are indicated by gestures toward the earth. 

Directions of Gesture. — Besides moving upward and down- 
ward, gestures may be made to the front, to right and left oblique, 
to the sides, and to backward-oblique; and here also each direction 
has its significance. Front gestures stand, first for geographical 
ideas, second for future time,and third for ideas direct, pressing, dis- 
tinctly marked, or strongly individualized. Oblique gestures are 
made half-way between the front and the side. They express ideas 
less pressing, direct, and individualized — ^that is to say, more gen- 
eral. Side gestures are inclusive, all-embracing, representing the 
acme of the general notion, when not used to point out objects in 
space. The backward-oblique gesture, besides its use for locating 
objects, is properly employed to indicate past time, departed hopes, 
and ideas that appeal to secrecy or that should be put behind one. 
There is next the question of using one hand or two. Direct and 
individual ideas, or ideas merely requiring emphasis, are usually 
best indicated by one hand. General ideas, or ideas involving a 
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number of objects, or wide extent in space or time or causation, wiU 
require both hands. Here are some instances of each: 

Single hand gestures: ^^ Peace be unto thee. — Poison and 
plague and yelling rage h&Yefled — Justice cries — forbeart — ^I free- 
ly ^ran^ all you demand." 

Doable hand gestures: ^^His talents he deposited on the altar 
of his country. — Ye golden lamps of heaven, farewell. — ^We have 
no concessions to make, my lord. — ^I utterly renounce the project! 
Spread the glad tidings from shore to shore. — Openfij the infernal 
gates I The land was rent with civil strife," 

Kinds of Gestures. — There remains then the discussion of the 
hand, the pivotal point of expression by action, the part that gives 
gesture its life, force, and distinctive character. The meaning of 
gesture changes according as the hands are supine, prone, averse, 
indexed, clasped, wrung, or clenched; each of which kinds we now 
proceed briefly to discuss. 




Index. Saptoe. Prono. Aywm. 

As indicated in the cut the hand supine is that in which the 
fingers are extended with the palm open toward the ceiling. It is 
the symbol of truth, candor, openness, a clear conscience, gener- 
osity — ^in short, of all the positive virtues that depend upon being 
frank, fair, and above-board. The following sets of gestures are 
taken from "Voice Culture and Elocution," by William T. Ross. 
They are arranged in series of four, of which the first is descending, 
the second middle or horizontal, the third ascending, and the fourth 
zenith. The Elder may practice them to advantage: — 

Single hand, front series: 1. — See the prize that lies before 
thee. 2. — I extend to you the hand of friendship. 3. — ^The 
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noonddjf sun looked down and saw not one. 4. — Give me liberty 
or giye me death. 

Oblique series: 1. — Be firm in the cause. 2. — Trust none 
hut friends. 3. — Let your aims be high. 4. — ^And your watch- 
word liberty. 

Lateral series: 1. — I acknowledge the charge. 2. — Bring in 
all your evidence. 3. — Let the light of day shine upon my deeds. 
4. — ^For heaven knows I am innocent. 

Backward oblique series: 1. — Let the deadPa«^ bury its dead. 
2. — ^Free as the torrents that leap our rocks and plow our valleys 
without leave. 3. — ^Look on that narrow stream high on the 
mountain side. 4. — Honor the light brigade^ noble Six Hundred. 

Double hand^ front series: 1. — Speak, mother, «p«ai/ Lift up 
thy head. 2. — ^What was Caesar, that stood upon the bank of that 
stream? A traitor, bringing war and pestilence into the heart of 
his country. 3. — God pity them, God pity them, wherever they 
may be. 4. — Awake, ame.' or be forever fallen. 

Oblique series: 1. — Shall we now contaminate our fingers 
with base bribes? 2. — ^And sell the mighty space of our large 
honors for so much trash as can be grasped thusf 3. — ^And in its 
hollow tones are heard the thanks of millions yet to be. 4. — ^Arm, 
arm! it is — it is the cannon's opening roar. 

Lateral series: 1. — I wash my hands of the whole affair. 2. — 
And is this all the world has gained by thee? 3. — ^But one sun 
rules the day; by night ten thousand shine. 4. — ^Eise, fathers, 
risel ^tis Home demands your help. 

The Hand Pboke (see cut) is in many respects the opposite in 
meaning of the hand supine. The general idea is that of superim. 
position — something placed above sometliing else. It is generally 
negative and repressive, save where it blesses, or where it merely 
indicates place or subordination. Here are examples from the 
same work: 
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Single hand, front series: 1. — Dust thou art and unto dust 
thou shalt return. 2. — Stay thy impious hand. 3. — ^Ye gods 
with'hold your wrath! 

Oblique series: 1. — ^It was this morning that the sun ro«e 
bright upon his hopes — ^it sets upon his grave. 2. — Peace 
dreamer! thou hast done well. 3. — The stars went out and down 
llie mountain gorge the wind came roaring. 

Lateral series: 1. — The wind died away to a perfect calm* 
2. — And the death-angel flaps his broad wing o'er the wave. 3. — 
So darkly glows yon thunder cloud, that swathes as with a purple 
vMiioud, Ben-Ledi's distant hill. 

Backward-oblique series: 1. — But she with the flash of a 
glance showed me the wretch I waSy and the self I might hope to 
be. 2. — Away^ slight man. 3. — His voice was heard amid the 
rumblings of Mount Sinai. 

Double hand, front series: 1. — ^I saw the corse^, the mangled 
corse. 2. — On horror^s head, horrors accumulate. 3. — ^And hav- 
ing wound their loathsome tracks to the top of this huge moulder- 
ing monument of Home, hang hissing at the nobler man below. 

Oblique series: 1. — Sons of dust, in reverence bow. 2. — ^The 
veil of night came slowly down. 3. — Hung be the heavens with 
black. 

Lateral series: 1. — Wlien a great man dies the people are over- 
whelmed with grief. 2. — Sorrow mantles the whole earth. 
3. — Let the triple rainbow rest o^er all the mountain tops. 

The Hakd Averse (see cut) resembles the hand prone in being 
repressive. It is the gesture by which we put away from us that 
which is distasteful or disagreeable. It is so strong a gesture and 
so characteristic of human nature that one has only to watch his 
friends during an evening's entertainment to know how truly it is 
the sign of being bored, or wearied, or disgusted. The hand 
averse also wards off attack of actual danger or of hateful ideas: 
Here are some examples: — 
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Single hand: No, no; no more of that. Oh, I'm sick and tired 
of all that noise. Back, baci, I say! villain. The face of the Lord 
is against them that do evil. Avavnt and quit my sight. Away, 
away and follow me not. 

Double hand: Deliver us from this cloud of mosquitoes. Oh, 
you should have seen that house when we came into it! With 
united hearts let us drive back the invaders. Burst are the prison 
bars I Hide your faces, holy angels! Avert, God, the terrible 
calamity! 

The Index Hakd, ae its name signifies, points out objects. No 
examples are necessary for this aspect. But it is also used to sin- 
gle out ideas; e. g., "Now let us look more particularly at this par- 
ticidar point. There are three aspects to this question: First 
[using the fingers of the other hand to enumerate] the cost; sec- 
and, the profits; third, the people benefited." 

The hands are clasped in prayer or supplication. This may 
be done either by interlocking the fingers, or folding the fingers 
over each other. In great mental agony the hands are wrung. 

The clenched hand plainly enough signifies violent anger. It is 
generally accompanied by a striking of the table or a strong work- 
ing of the muscles of the arm. There are various other gestures 
that it would be profitable to discuss, did space permit; such as 
touching the breast when referring to self, or appealing to con- 
science; trying to still the beating of the heart, in poignant sorrow; 
and grasping the head in great mental distress; but for the most 
part these will seldom enter into sermons. 

Essential Characteristics of Gesture. — Gesture should first of 
all be spontaneous — almost unconscious. To divide the attention 
between the thought and the gesture, is to make the latter seem 
artificial; than which no severer criticism can be ofl:ered against 
expression by action. Better the rude, meaningless swinging of 
the arms, so far as the effect upon an audience is concerned, than 
the most graceful movement that indicates consciousness on the 
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part of the speaker. But how shall the Elder pass from the crude 
natural to the artistic natural, save through the self-conscious or 
artificial? There is no way; the only advice I can give is to prac- 
tice the correct forms in private and try to forget self absolutely 
while in public. By this means the change will in time be brought 
about. 

In the second place, gesture should be graceful. This quality 
depends primarily upon well-oiled joints — especially the wrist 
and finger joints. Most Elders will find their wrists stiff and 
rigid and the fingers unflexible. The exercise of throwing the fore- 
arms up and down and allowing the hands to dangle as if lifeless, 
will take the habit of rigidity from the muscles. The joints 
should be so free that as the arm is raised preparatory to gestica- 
lating, the hand will drop downward by its own weight, until 
ready to be energized. Energizing the fingers takes place on the 
emphatic word — that marked in italics in the foregoing exer- 
cises. The motion should move wave-like from the shoulder to 
the tips of the fingers, energizing each joint in turn. Where the 
energy gets no farther than the elbow, we have the pump-handle 
gesture; when it stops with the wrist, the gesture is suggestive of a 
paddle. 

A gesture consists of two parts, preparation and termination. 
The gesture impulse begins to move as the thought approaches the 
emphatic idea. The audience should not be aware of this prepara- 
tion, it should begin so smoothly and move so gradually 
to its climax. The arm will generally be raised with 
the back of the hand partly toward the ceiling, and mov- 
ing slightly toward the center of the body. If the ges- 
ture be supine, the hand will be turned just before 
the energizing of the fingers. Care should be taken to avoid 
the "prevalent fault of a too wide or out-of-the-way swing of the 
hand in preparation; it is to gesture what flourish is to penmanship 
— superfluous.*^ 
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The stroke or termination of the gesture is made by the spring 
of the hand from the wrist. **The grace of the gesture lies in the 
easy movement of the fingers, which should occur simultaneously 
with the wrist action, or so nearly so that the time between them 
is scarcely appreciable. The strength of the stroke should corres- 
pond with the force of the gesture, i. e., it should be gentle, moder- 
ate, or impassioned, according to the sentiment or emotion.'* The 
hand should then move so gently to the side, or make so gradual a 
transition to the next gesture, as not to be seen by the audience. 

Grace of gesture, it may be added, depends upon moving in 
curved lines. But this principle can be carried too far. Strength 
and niggedness are also essential qualities, and these are dependent 
upon straight lines. 

Gesture should, in the third place, be dignified and forceful. 
It will be dignified if it be used sparingly and if, when used, it be 
free from jerkiness and other spasmodic nervous movements. 
•'Economy of gesture/' says a late writer on elocution, *'is just like 
precision in speech. You do not want too many words, but you 
want enough. Not two arms when one will suffice. Not a ges- 
ture for every varying thought, and not too frequent gesture for 
the same thought. For example, the digital finger is very strong in 
gesture if used with economy. If it is used only now and then, 
you can send the thought right down into the hearer's heart by 
shaking your finger at him. But if you are shaking it all the time, 
what does it amount to?" 

A gesture will be forceful if it is appropriate to the thought and 
is given without hesitation and with the same degree of emphasis 
that marks the tones accompanying it. The question of appropri- 
ateness is one of interpretation and good judgment on the part of 
the speaker, and so cannot be discussed here. As to the manner, 
he cannot be too strongly urged to cultivate freedom and boldness. 
A feeble, hesitating gesture which often results merely from 
bashfulness or a mistaken idea of humility, re-acts in such a way 
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as to make the audience regard the speaker as a nobody — a man 
without brains or mental resources. 

Let me conclude, in the language of Shakespeare, by saymg: 
''Do not saw the air too much with your hands, but use all gently; 
for in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of 
your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that wiU 
give it smoothness. ♦ ♦ ♦ Be not too tame either; 

but let your own discretion be your tutor. Suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action, with this special observance, that yon 
overstep not the modesty of nature. ♦ ♦ ♦ jf ^^ 

this thing overdone,or come tardy off, though it m&j make the on- 
skilfid laugh cannot but make the judicious grieve, the cen- 
sure of which one must, in your allowance, out-weigh a whole 
theater of others.'' 



XIIL 

STAGES OF GROWTH: FIRST, CRUDE NATURAL; 8B00KD, COK- 
SGIOUS ARTIPIOIAL; THIRD, ARTISTIC NATURAL. 

By way of concluding this treatise, I wish to answer certain 
criticisms which I plainly foresee will be leveled against young men 
who shall try to put into practice the principles laid down in the 
foregoing pages. They will be judged, not by what they are trying 
to do, but by what they actually accomplish; for the ordinary critic 
has no other criterion than that expressed in the proverb: *Tlie 
proof of the pudding is in the eating." And measured by this rule, 
they will for a long time, perhaps for years, seem at a disadvantage 
with those that take no thought as to how they express themselves. 
Lest such criticisms shoidd counteract this reform movement in 
preaching, I wish to show how perfectly natural it is for the speaker 
who has begun a course of self-improvement, to be less capable for 
a time than before he began such a study. 
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The Crude Natural.— What we admire aboTe all things in a 
speaker— or in anyone else, for that matter — is naturalness. Every 
man and woman soon comes to be known for certain individual 
traits or characteristics — certain idiosyncracies of dress or bearing, 
of voice, gesture, disposition, or expression. These peculiarities 
are so intimately associated with our idea of the person that if upon 
any occasion he acts without them, we note the fact at once, and 
feel a sort of grievance against him, as if he had been trying to 
impose upon us. His eccentricities may be such that we 
can never become intimate with him; nevertheless, he is what he is, 
we say, and so we learn to tolerate him. As a speaker we may 
never come to appreciate him, but we get accustomed to his 
oddities — squeaky voice, ungainly gesture, or whatever they may be 
— and listen with more or less charity, simply because we feel he is 
himself. 

But while the crude-natural speaker finds toleration, he is sel- 
dom effectual in creating great impressions. The reason is to be 
found in the fact that his process is wasteful. Since no part of 
his mental energy is diverted to deploring or guarding against 
blunders, he has plenty of power to put upon his theme; his weak- 
ness lies in want of science. He lays about him without knowing 
when he hits and when he misses; in which respects he resembles 
the Anglo-Saxon who vainly opposed his sturdy strength against 
the Norman's dapper skill. Being utterly empirical in his methods, 
his only resource is imitation when conditions are similar to, and 
blind experiment when they differ from, what he has been accus- 
tomed to. While therefore there will always be, in his speaking, 
a certain naturalness and freedom that are gratifying, it is plain 
that he can never attain eminence by this method. 

The Self-con5ciou3 Artificial. — Has it ever occurred to the 
reader to ask why gracefulness is counted natural to this person and 
awkwardness to that? The reason is to be found in — ^habit. When 
any characteristic has become so fixed that the mind ceases to take 
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note of it — at that moment it becomes second nature^ and there- 
fore Beems to our friends an integral part of our personalitj. But 
there is no insuperable reason why any one trait should thus be- 
come fixed. True, every one has certain inherited tendencies, 
whichy if nothing be done to counteract them, will fashion us after 
our forefathers; but the fact still remains, had training been per- 
sistently carried out with certain definite ends in view, there is not 
one of us but that might be different from what he is — creditably 
different, let us say. 

Now suppose this truth has not dawned upon the preacher un- 
til crudities in bearing and speech have been ingrained in him. 
What will happen through his reading (and believing) this book 
on preaching? First of all he will be made self-conscious — aware 
of his many defects; second, timid, as one who feels that critical 
eyes are upon him; third, artificial — attempting to do and say 
things in a way that does not fit him; fourth, weak and halting in 
expression, as one who is feeling his way. Thus it is easy to see 
why his natural force or power will be weakened. If he has begun 
the work of self- improvement, part of his energy goes to watching 
himself, part is wasted in useless fears, part is expended in learning 
to swing new methods, and the remainder goes toward appreciating 
and giving effect to the thought. The change at first ia almost 
paralyzing. For real work he has but one-fourth the accustomed 
stream. The only compensation is in the fact that, where this 
stream once turned an overshot or some other old-time contrivance, 
it is now being concentrated upon a turbine. 

The Artistic Natural. — In the meanwhile his usefulness as a 
preacher suffers. Crudities of all sorts will be condoned by an 
audience provided they seem natural; but only the teacher and the 
student of human development (who happen to realize what is 
taking place) will have charity- for attempts at art which fail to 
hide the art. All the rest are bored or insulted, and aay th« 
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speaker is trying to "put on" or "show off;" adding perhaps, "If 
that is what comes from studying preaching, I shall never study it." 

But the stage of the conscious artificial does not last forever. 
Old habits at length give way to new, and that forgetfulness of self 
which is so necessary to naturalness, comes again. The time it 
takes to make the change from the crude to the artistic natural, as 
well as the completeness of the change, depends primarily upon the 
attention given to self in the middle stage, and secondly upon the 
temperament of the person. Some natures are so deep and fixed 
in their lines that they tack about with the same difficulty as did the 
Great Eastern; others are so versatile that to know is to do. 

It might seem deplorable, at first thought, that the way to 
effective preaching should be through this breaking up, half -para- 
lyzing process of self -consciousness; but a little reflection will show 
how natural it is; for what is finding out and getting rid of such 
crudities, but a kind of intellectual repentance? And when did 
true repentance ever take place without a period of penance fol- 
lowed by a period of corrected development? Looking at the three 
stages of growth in this light, we shall see at once how deep and 
eternal is the law underlying them, and hence how necessary it is 
to comply with it, no matter what the immediate consequences may 
be. 

Result: Simplicity and Directness. — The reader will have no- 
ticed with what ease and naturalness the expert performs his work 
and also what labor and anxiety it costs the beginner. The pen is 
a small instrument, and needs but little muscular energy. Yet 
1 have seen a lusty young giant rolling his tongue, growing red in 
the face, and sweating great beads of perspiration in learning how 
to handle it. The same principle is observable in mechanics. The 
first machines for any purpose are invariably complicated, clumsy, 
and wasteful of energy. Improvement is always along the line of 
simplicity of construction and directness in the transmission of 
force. 
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The essential difference between the expert and the aniatenr 
in any line of work is in the conservation and application of energy. 
The first uses just enough for the purpose, applying it at the proper 
time and place; the second in order to touch the thing at all is 
compelled to spread his energy out over everything in the vicinity 
of it. The first cuts his cocoa-nut off the tree by a neat rifle ball, 
scarcely touching leaf or twig beside it; the second reaches the same 
result — by cutting down the tree! Applied to preaching this prin- 
ciple means simply that what the rambling speaker takes an hour 
to tell, the speaker who talks to the point can make plain in three 
minutes. 

Applications.— Often the amateur preacher, when he begins to 
take thought as to his sermons, expands in the direction of sound 
rather than sense. What he strives for is oratorical effect. The 
finished speaker, on the contrary, is guided by the thought and aims 
only at conviction. The first is given to showy figures of speech, 
and chooses words for their euphony and cadence; the second is 
content to be simple as a child and direct as a sunbeam. 

But it is not alone in preaching that simplicity and directness 
characterize the artistic natural. Compare the examples of prayer 
which our Savior has left us — ^the Lord's prayer, the blessing on the 
Sacrament, the form for baptism, the words used by John in con- 
ferring the Aaronic Priesthood — ^with the wordy effusions of our 
Elders on various occasions, if you would know how many intellectual 
sins we have still to repent of. It was in more senses than one 
that Christ said: "Except ye become as little children ye can in 
nowise inherit the kingdom of heaven." 

[the end.] 



APPENDIX. 

A SERMON BY PRESIDENT WOODRUFF. 



INTBODUCBD TO ILLUSTRATE SOME OF THE FOREGOIKO 
PRINCIPLES OF PREACHING. 

It gives me no little pleasure to present a sermon which ex- 
emplifies so well the principles laid down in this humble 
treatise. Any one can see that it is not a studied effort; just as 
everyone must feel that it was dictated by the Spirit of God. The 
fact that the sermon admits of logical analysis down to the last de- 
iail, should settle the question^ once for all^ that the Holy Ohost 
is a spirit of order, and that consequently our sermons will be logi- 
cal and progressive in the exact ratio that our minds yield to this 
Spirit. 

Note how simple is the diction, how clear and direct are the 
sentences, how free from attempts at oratorical effect is the style* 
Introduction, discussion, and conclusion take their places and do 
their respective work, just as set forth in chapter VIII, "Analysis 
of the Sermon.*' The prevailing form of communication isnarra- 
tive, which is the method so strongly urged in Sections IV, V, and 
VI of Chapter VI. The title and sub-headings are of course my 
own arrangement. 

But it is not alone because the sermon exemplifies the princi- 
ples of preaching that it is here inserted. It is even more valu- 
able as showing that the work of the preacher is vain unless he be 
filled and guided by the Spirit of God — ^a truth I have tried con- 
stantly to hold before my readers. As I said in the preface so- let 
me say here in the conclusion, my purpose has been, not to teacli 
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how we may get along without the Spirit^ but how^ by accustoming 
our minds to order and system, we shall offer the least resistance to 
its guidance. Here is the sermon: 



OBTAIN THE SPIRIT OP QOD.* 

IlTTBODUCnON. 

I am pleased to meet with so many of our frtenda this momlns, and 
I feel desirous to talk to you upon a principle that I very seldom dweU 
upon before the consrregatlons of the Saints. I have had my mind some- 
what exercised of late on various thln^, perhaps for purposes known to 
the Liord better than myself, though they are principles we are all more 
or less acquainted with. 

One of the Apostles said to me years a«o, "Brother WoodrufT, 1 
have prayed for a long time for the Liord to send me the administration 
of an angel. I have had a grreat desire for this, but I have never had my 
prayers answered." I said to him that if he were to pray a thousand 
years to the Ood of Israel for that gift. It would not be granted, unless 
the Liord had a motive in sending an angel to him. I told him that the 
Lord never did and never will send an angel to anybody, merely to gratify 
the desire of the individual to see an angeL If the Lord sends an angel to 
anyone, he sends him to perform a work that can be performed only 
by the administration of an angel. I said to him that those were my 
views. The Lord had sent angels to men from the creation of the world, at 
different times, but always with a message or with sometliing to perform 
that could not be performed without. I rehearsed to him different times 
when agels had appeared to me. Of course, I referred to the angel visiting 
Joseph Smith. The Revelator John said that in the last days an. angel 
should fly in the midst of heaven, having the ever-lasting Gospel to preach 
to them that dwell on the earth. The reason it required an angel to do 
.this work was, that the Gospel was not on the earth. The Gospel and the 
Priesthood had been taken from among men. Hence God had to restore It 
again. 

STATSMENT OF THEMB. 

Now, I have always said, and I want to say it to you, that the Holy 
Ghost is what every Saint of God needs. It Is far more Important that a 
man should have the gift than that he should have the administration of an 
angel, unless it is necessary for an angel to teach him something that he 
has not been taught. 



* A dlaooono dellrervd at the Weber Stake Oonterence, Ogden, Monday, Ootober IMi, 
18M, by Preafdeat Wiltord Woodmll. Reported by Arthvr Winter. 
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I am going to refer to some of my own experiences with regard to 
the ministrations of angels and the operations of the Holy Ghost. I have 
never prayed for the visitation of an angel, but I have had the administra- 
tions of angels several times in my life. 

DISCUSSION. 

One visitation I received In Kentucky, at the house of A. O. Smoot's 
mother, while on my first mission. I went through Jackson County Into 
Arkansas Territory, and from Little Rock waded the Mississippi swamp 
ISO miles to get across Into Tennessee. I arrived in Henry County. Ten* 
nessee. on the west, at the same time that David Patten and Warren 
Parish landed In that region on the north. We met and labored together 
for awhile and built up some churches there. I then held the office of a 
Priest. I traveled thousands of miles and preached the Gospel as a Priest, 
and. as I have said to congregaUons before, the Lord sustained me and 
made manifest his power In the defense of my life as much while I held 
that office as he has done while I have held Uie office of an Apostle. The 
Lord sustains any man that holds a portion of the Priesthood, whether he 
is a Priest, an Elder, a Seventy, or an Apostle, if he magnifies his calling 
and does his duty. 

FIRST GENERAL DIVISION: AS TO THE VISITATION OF ANGELS. 

(a). An Inoident in Arkansas.— I will give you an in- 
stance of the Lord's protecUng care over me while I was a Priest. I had 
this experience while In Arkansas with my companion, who was an Elder. 
There was a man in that country who with his wife and five sons had been 
to Jackson County. His wife died there. The old gentiemaa was apparent- 
ly in the faith when he left there. He was driven out, the same as the rest 
of the Saints were, and some of his sons were whipped with hickory gads 
during the persecuUons. I knew he was in this Arkansas country, and 1 
felt anxious to go and see him, as he was the only Latterday Saint that 
we knew anything about in that region. The night before I got there I 
had a peculiar dream. I dreamed that an angel appeared to us and pointed 
out a certain path to us that we must follow, and that the blessings of God 
would attend us in following that path. As we went along this path we 
came to a log cabin with a wall on each side ten or fifteen feet high. This 
road led right through that building. When I went to the door and opened 
it. it was full of large serpents. My companion said that he was not going 
into that room for anybody or anything. "Well." said I. "I am, or I'll die 
trying. The Lord told us to follow that path, and I am going to walk in 
it, unless I am stopped by some power that I know not of." I stepped into 
the door. These serpents all rose up ready to Jump on me. and there was 
a very large one in the middle of the fioor that made a pass at me. It ap- 
peared to me as though I would be destroyed, but when the serpent 
reached near to me it dropped dead; in fact, they all dropped dead, and 
they turned black and burst open, after which they took fire and burned up, 
and both of us went through safely. 
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The momlng after, we arrived at this man's house. His name was 
Akeman. It was Sunday morning, and we went Into the house. Mr. Ake- 
man and his daughter were at breakfast. His sons were settled in cabins 
around him. We sat down, but there seemed to be a peculiar spirit in the 
place. I finally stepped up to the mantle-piece, on which I saw a Book ot 
Mormon. I picked It up, and said, "Brother Akeman, you've got a very 
good book here." He said, "It's a book that came from hell." I then be^ 
gan to understand a little of what lay before ua He had apostatized. He 
cursed everything and everybody-^ Jospeh Smith, Lyman Wight, the Apostles 
and a good many others whom he named. He was very angry. I inquired 
about his sons. He said they were settled around him there. Well, we 
took up our valises and left. I looked up one of his sons,— the youngest, 
I believe, and the only one that was In the faith— and he was like a drown- 
ing man; but by praying with him we got the Spirit of God in him, and we 
had a pretty good time with him. We told him of our experience at his 
father's, and I said we were desirous to have some meetings there if we 
could. He said he did not know: his father had apostatised and was at war 
wikii everything that was Mormon. He told us, however, where an old 
gentleman lived close by to whom he had loaned the Book of Mormon. He 
was an aged man and his wife was an aged woman. Their name was Hub- 
bard. We went to see them and they were very glad to receive us. 

In the morning my companion said he was going to leave the place. 
Of^course, he was an Elder, and 1 was only a Priest, and we generally sup- 
pose that the lesser should obey the greater; but I said to him, calling 
him by name, "You are not going to leave here, nor I either; we shall both 
of us stay here till I see the fulfillment of my dream. It is here, and I am 
going to stay to see It. and you will, too." It is not natural for me to 
take a stand of that kind, but I lelt led to do it upon that occasion. We 
stopped there three weeks, and cleared land for Father Hubbard, while he 
fed and housed us. Three times while we were there I was warned of the 
Lord to go and warn Mr. Akeman. The last warning I received from the 
Lord was on Saturday night of the third week. I went up to his house 
which was about three quarters ot a miie distant, and when I got there his 
daughter stood in the doorway. 1 walked in and saluted him. He was 
waiA.ing the room, and did not say anything to me. I told him the Lord 
had sent me to pay him a visit. Then he made some exclamation that was 
rather profane. I sat down and commenced warning him. I told him that 
he iiad apostatized from the Gospel of Christ; that he had had the Priest- 
hood and he was pursuing a course that would send him to destruction, 
and the judgments of God would overtake him. 

Well, he raged like a demon. That is about all I said to him. I 
certainly did not stay long, but I delivered my message. When I left the 
house he followed me, and when he came to where I was he tei^ aead at 
my feet as though he had been struck with a thunderbolt from heaven. 
He was a very large man and he turned black as an African, anu his skin 
seemed almost to burst open, ihe next day I attended his funeral. Bat 
he had raised a mob and had sent word for them to come and drive us out 
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of the country or hanfr us, and they had sent warnings to us to leave. 
The consequence was, there were some fifteen or twenty deaths during 
my stay there. Men were taken with what they caUed pleurisy. Doctors 
came and opened a vein, and they died in five minutes. One of these men 
sent for me, and I went and saw him. Two men were holding him. He 
said to me, "I wish you would cut open my side; I have a pain here and 
it is skin deep; you can cut it out and save my life." I looked at him, but 
did not say anything to him. I said to myself, "If your eyes were open, 
you would see the angel of death standing by your side." He died while 1 
was there. After this my partner left me, and I went alone to Memphis, 
Tennessee, and met with Brothers Patten and Parish. 

(b) A Vision of the Future.— After laboring in that part for a 
length of time, I received a letter from Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery, 
in which they requested me to stay in that country and take charge of the 
churches that we had built up there. The Prophet promised me many 
things, and said I should lose no blessings by tarrying in that country and 
doing as he wished me, and letting the other brethren go and get their 
endowments. I was then at the house of Brother Abraham O. Smoot's 
mother. I received this about sun^down. I went into a Ittle room where 
there was a sofa, to pray alone. I felt full of joy and rejoicings at the 
promises Ood had made to me through the Prophet. While I was upon 
my knees praying, my rooni was filled with light. I looked up and a mes- 
senger stood by my side. I arose, and this personage told me he had come 
to instruct me. He presented before me a panorama. He told me ne 
wanted me to see with my eyes and understand with my mind what was 
coming to pass in the earth befoie the coming of the Son of Man. He 
commenced with what the revelations say about the sun being turned to 
darkness, the moon to blood, and the stars falling from heaven. Those 
things were all presented to me one after another, as they will be, I sup- 
pose, wnen they are manifest before the coming of the Son of Man. 

Then he showed me the resurrection of the dead— what is termed the 
first and second resurrection. In the first resurrection I saw no graves 
nor anyone raised from the grave. I saw legions of celestial beings, men 
and women who had received the Gospel all clothed in white robes. In 
the form they were presented to me, they had already been reused from the 
grave. After this he showed me what is termed the second resurrection. 
Vast fields of graves were before me, and the Spirit of Ood rested upon 
the earth like a shower of gentle rain, and when that fell upon the 
graves they were opened, and an immense host of human beings came 
forth. They were Just as diversified in their dress as we are here, or as 
they were laid down. This personage taught me with regard to these things. 
Among other things which he showed me, there were several lions like 
burnished brass placed in the heavens. I asked the messenger what they 
were for. He said they were representatives of the different dispensa- 
tions of the Gospel of Christ to men, and they would all be 
seen in the heavens among the signs that would be shown. 
After this passed by me, he disappeared. Now, if I had been a painter 1 
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could have drawn everythinir I saw. It made an impression upon me that 
has never left me from that day to this. The next day we had a meeting 
in the Academy. Brother Smoot and some others went with me; hut I was 
a lost man. I hardly knew where I was, so enveloped was I in that which 
I had seen. 

I refer to this as one of the visitations that were given me in my 
boyhood, so to speak, in the Gospel. I was a Priest at tne time. Of course, 
there was a motive in this personage visiting me and teaching me these 
principles. He knew a great deal better than I did what lay before me In 
life. It was doubtless sent to me tor the purpose of strengthening me and 
giving me encouragement in my labors. [Note that a conclusion is here 
drawn.] 

(c) An Encounter with Evil Spirits.— The other instance I want 
to refer to is what I spoke about at the recent General Conference. 1 
need not dwell particularly upon this now; but I had a motive in laying it 
uefore the people on that occasFon. The history of Brother Kimball's oper- 
ations with those evil spirits in England is before the Church. And while 
on this point I want to correct a mistake that I made in referring to this 
matter at our General Conference. I got the names of Brother Kimball and 
Brother Hyde confused in my mind, and made It appear that Brother Kim* 
ball rebuked those evil spirits from Brother Hyde, when in fact it was 
Brother Kimball who was afiilcted with those spirits and Brother Hyde ad- 
ministerea to him. As this is a matter of history, I wish to state It cor* 
rectly, and therefore make this explanation. When Brother Kimball, 
Brother George A Smith,, and myself went to London, we encountered 
these evil spirits. They sought to destroy us. The very first house that 
was opened to us was filled with devils. They had gathered there for our 
destruction, so that we should not plant the Gospel in that great city. 
Brother Kimball went to Manchester on some business, and left Brother 
George A. Smith and myself there. One night we sat up till 11 o'clock, 
talking Mormonism, and then we went to bed. We had only Just laid 
down when these spirits rested upon us, and we were in a very fair way 
of losing our lives. It was as if a strong man had me by the throat, try- 
Ing to choke me to death. In the midst of this a spirit told me to pray. 
I did so, and while praying, the door opened, the room was filled with 
light, and three messengers came in. Who they were I know not. They 
came and laid their hands upon us, and rebuked those powers, and there- 
by saved our lives. Not only so, but by the power they held they rebuked 
the whole army of devils that weie in that great city, and bound them 
so that they have never troubled any Elder from that day till this. 

Now, those messengers wehe sent to us because it was necessary. 
We would have lost our lives if somebody had not delivered us. We 
needed help, and we could not get it anywhere else. 

This is all that I want to say with regard to the administration of 
angels to myself. This Apostle that I refer to told me he had prayed and 
prayed for the administration of angels. Well, if it had been necessary to 
save his life, as it was in my case, he would have had the administraUon of 
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anffels. But he had access to the gift of the Holy Ohost, as all of us have. 
And that, brethren and sisters, is what I want to talk to you about. [Con« 
elusion to first General Division.) 

8BOOND OSNEBAIi DIVISION: AS TO THS N£BD OF THB HOLT 0H08T. 

(a) Testimony of Joseph Smith.— One morning, while we were at 
Winter Quarters, Brother Brlgham Tounfr said to me and the brethren 
that he had a visitation the niffht previous from Joseph Smith. I asked 
him what he said to him. He replied that Joseph had told him to tell the 
people to labor to obtain the Splnt of Ood; that they needed that to sus- 
tain them and to sive them power to go through their work in the earth. 

Now I will give you a little of my experience in this line. Joseph 
Smith visited me a great deal after his death, and taught me many im- 
portant principles. The last time he visited me was while I was in a 
storm at sea. I was going on my last mission to preside in England. My 
companions were Brother Leonard W. Haray, Brother Milton Holmes, 
Brother Dan Jones, and another brother, and my wife and two other 
women. We had been traveling three days and nights in a heavy gale, 
and were being driven backwards. Finally I asked my companions to come 
into the cabin with me, and I told them to pray that the Lord would 
change the wind. I had no fears of being lost; but I did not like the idea 
of being driven back to New York, as I wanted to go on my Journey. We 
all offered the same prayer, both men and women; and when we got 
through we stepped up on to the deck and in less than a minute it was as 
though a man had taken a sword and cut the gale through, 
and you might have thrown a muslin handkerchief out and 
it would not have moved it. The nignt following this Joseph and 
Hinnim visited me, and the Prophet laid before me a great many things. 
Among other things, he told me to get the Spirit of Ood; that all of us 
needed it. He also told me what the Twelve Apostles would be called to go 
through on the earth before the coming of the Son of Man, and what the 
reward of their labors would be; but all that was taken from me, for some 
reason. Nevertheless I know it was most glorious, although much wouid 
be required at our hands. 

Joseph Smith continued visiting myself and others up to a certain 
time, and then It stopped. The last time I saw him was in heaven. In the 
night vision I saw him at the dooi of the temple in heaven. He came and 
spoke to me. He said he could not stop and talk with me because he was 
in a hurry. The next man I met was Father Smith; he could not talk with 
me because he was in a hurry. I met half a doxen brethren who had held 
high positions on earth, and none of them could stop and talk with me be- 
cause they were in a hurry. I was much astonished. By and by I saw the 
Prophet again, and I got the privilege to ask him a question. "Now," said I, 
"I want to know why you are In a hurry. I have been in a hurry all through 
my life; but I expected my hurry would be over when I got into the kingdom 
of heaven, if I ever did." 
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Joseph said: "I will tell you. Brother Woodruff. Every dlspensa- 
tion that has had the PMesthood on the earth and has ffone into the celes- 
tial kln£:dom, has had a certain amount of work to do to prepare to go to the 
earth with the Savior when he goes to reign on the earth. Each dispensation 
has had ample time to do this work. We have not. We are the last dis- 
pensation: so much work has to be done that we need to be in a hurry 
to accomplish it." Of course, that was satisfactory, but it was new doc- 
trine to me. 

(b) Testimony of Brl^bain Tonng.— Brigham Toung also visited 
me after his death. On one occasion he and Brother Heber C. Kimball 
came in a splendid chariot, with fine ,white horses, and accomi>anied me to 
a conference that I was going to attend. When I got there I asked 
Brother Brigham if he would take charge of the conference. **No,*' said 
he, "I have done my work here. I have come to see what you are doing 
and what you are teaching the people." And he told me what Joseph 
Smicii had taught him in Winter Quarters, to teach the people to get the 
Spirit of God. He said, *'I want you to teach the people to get the Spirit 
of Qod. Tou cannot build up the Kingdom of God without that." 

That is what I want to say to the brethren and sisters here today. 

(c) Value of the Spirit as compared with Visitation of An* 

gels.— Every man and woman in this Church should labor to get the Spirit 
We are surrounded by evil spirits— spiri is that are at war against God 
and against everything looking to L.c building up of the Kingdom of God; 
and we need the Holy Spirit to enable us to overcome these influences. 1 
have had the Holy Ghost in my travels. Every man has that has gone out 
into the vineyard and labored faithfully for the cause of God. I have re- 
ferred to the administration of angels to myself. What did these angels 
do? One of them taught me some things relating to the signs that should 
precede the coming of the Son of Man. Others came and saved my life. 
What then? They turned and left me. But how is it with the Holy Ghost? 
The Holy Ghost does not leave me if I do my duty. It does not leave any 
man who does his duty. We have known this all the way through. Joseph 
Smith told Brother John Taylor on one occasion to labor to get the Spirit 
of Gk>d, and to follow its dictation, and it would become a principle of rev- 
elation within him. God has blessed me with that, and everything I have 
done since I have been in this Church has been done on that principle. 
The Spirit of God has told me what to do, and I have had to follow that. 

(d) The Spirit as a Gnlde in Missionary Ijabors.— In the time 
of the apostasy in Kirtland, Joseph hardly knew, when he met a man. 
unless the Spirit of God revealed it to him, whether he was friend or foe. 
Most of the leading men were fighting him. Right in the midst of that 
darkness the Spirit of God said to me. "You choose a partner and go 
straight to Fox Islands." Well, I knew no more what was on Fox Islands 
than what was on Kolob. But the Lord told me to go, and I went. I chose 
Jonathan H. Hale, and he went with me. We cast out some devils there, 
preached the Gospel and performed some miracles. I crossed lake Ontario 
and went into Connecticut, where my father lived. I had not seen any 
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my relatives from the time I embraced the Gospel. I preached the Qospel 
there, and baptised my father, my stepmother, my sister, and my uncles 
and aunts, and organised a branoh there. Every member of that branch 
was a relative of mine, excepting one, and he was a Methodist class leader 
who boarded at my father's house. This was all promised to me by old 
Father Smith when he blessed me. I got to Fox Islands, and did a good 
work there. Through the blessings of God I brought nearly a hundred 
from there up to Zlon, at the same time that the Saints were driven out 
of Missouri Into Illinois. 

(e) How the Spirit Opened the ESngUsh Mission.— So it has been 
all through my life. If I have undertaken to do anything, and the Lord 
has wanted me to do something else, he has had to tell me. When we were 
sent to England, we were sent by revelation. I went into the Staffordshire 
potteries with Brother Alfred Cordon. We were doing a splen- 
did work, baptizing almost every night, and I thought it 
was the finest mission I ever was on. I went into the town of Hanley 
one night, and attended meeting in a large hall, which was filled to over* 
flowing. The Spirit of the Lord came upon me and said that that was 
the last meeting I should hold with the people for many days. I told the 
people that that was the last meeting I should be with them. After the 
meeting, they asked me where I was grolng. I told them I did not know. 
In the morning I asked the Lord what he wanted of me. He merely said, 
"Go to the south." ' I got Into the stage and rode eighty miles. The first 
man's house I stopped at was John Benbow's in Herefordshire. In half an 
hour after I entered the house 1 knew exactly why the Lord had sent me. 
'mere was a people there who had been praying for the ancient order of 
things. They were waiting for the Gospel as it was taught by Christ and 
his Apostles. The consequence was, the first thirty days after I got there 
I baptized six hundred of those people. In eight month's labor in that 
country I brought eighteen hundred into tue Church. Why? Because there 
was a people prepared for the Gospel, and the Lord sent me there to do 
that work. I have always had to give God the glory for everything good 
that has happened to me; for I have reallzea by what power it came. 

(f) The Spirit as a Onide in Other Matters.— When I got back 
to Winter Quarters from the pioneer Journey. Presdent Toung said to me, 
"Brother Woodruff, I want you to take your wife and children and go to 
Boston, and stay there until you can gather every Saint of God In New 
England and Canada and send them up to Zlon." I did as he told me. 
It took me two years to gather up everybody, and I brought up the rear 
wltiA a company. When I got into Pittsburg with this company it was 
dusk, and I saw a steamer Just preparing to go out. I walked right up to 
the captain and asked him if he was ready to go out. He said he was. 
"How many passengers have you?" "Two hundred and fifty." "Can you 
take another hundred?" "I can." "Then," said I, "I would Uke to go 
aboard with you." The words wet e hardly out of my mouth when the Holy 
Ghost said to me, "Don't you or your company go aboard that steamer." 
That was enough; I had learned the voice of the Spirit. I turned and told 
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the captain that I had made up my mind not to go at present. That 
steamer started out. It was a dark nlerht, and before the steamer had gone 
far she took fire, and all on board was lost. We should probably have 
shared the same fate, had It not oeen for that Monitor within me. 

I refer to iiiese things because I want you to get that same Spirit. 
All Elders of Israel, whether abroad or at ^ome. need that Spirit. When 
I was on my way east at one time x drove into a man's yard in Indiana. 
Brother Orson Hyde had driven in and set his wagon in the door yard, 
and I set mine by the side of it. I turned my mules and tied them up to 
an oak tree. I had my wife and two children with me in my carriage. We 
went to lie down, and the Holy Spirit told me to get up and move my car- 
riage. I got right up. My wife askewi me what I was going to do. I said 
I was going to move the carriage, ^^^e wanted to know what for. I told 
' her I did not know. I moved the carriage about fifteen rods, looked around, 
and then went to bed again. The Spirit told me to get up again and move 
my mules. I did so. In twenty minutes there came up a whirlwind that 
blew that oak tree down and laid it right across where my carriage had 
been. By listening to that Spirit our lives were saved. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

Now, it was not an angel that pointed out these things to me; It was the 
Holy Ghost. This is the Spirit that we must have to carry out the pur- 
poses of God on the earth. We need that more than any other gifL I 
felt impressed yesterday to teach this principle to the Liatterday Saints, 
v.e are in the midst of enemies, in the midst of darkness and temptation, 
and we need to be guided by the Spirit of God. We should pray to the Lord 
until we get the Comforter. This is what is promised to us when we are 
baptised. It is the Spirit of liefRl, of truth, and of revelation, and can be 
with all of us at the same time. 

Brethren and sisters, GK>d bless you. I am glad to meet wth you. 
There are very few of you as old as I am. How long I shall tarry in this 
country I do not know; but while I do stay I want to do what good I can. 
These are principles that have rested a great deal upon my mind. If we 
labor for this Spirit, we shall have no quarreling and no difficulty, so long 
as that Is dwelUnir within us. God bless you. Amen. 
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